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TEE ARCHITECTUEE AND EABLT HISTOET OF 
WALTEAM ABBEY CHTJECH. 



■T mwAMo A. nxnux. 



The impressions conveyed by the first glimpse of 
Waltham Abbey will probably be foond disappointing. 
The visitor who has heard of the building as one of the 
finest Bpecimens of our national Bomanesque, and as closely 
connected with some of the greatest events ia English 
history, will find little in the first view of its exterior 
which he will think worthy of its reputation. Changes 
since its first erection, barbarous mutilations and hardly 
less barbarous additions, have entirely destroyed its cha- 
racter as seen from without And even within, both 
mediteval alterations of the strangest kind, and the accu- 
mulated enormities of more recent days, have gone fi^ to 
ruin the general efTect of the original building. The nave 
of the Bomanesque Church is all that remains ; the addition 
of a large Decorated chapel to the south, and of a Debased 
tower to the west, the destruotion of the eastern portion of 
the church and of the whole conventual bmldings, have 
between them converted the once splendid church of 
Waltham into a patched and mutilated fragment Still a 
large portion of the original interior remains untouched ; 
an interior deserving attentive study, as one of the 
noblest spedmens of northern Bomanesque, and invested 
with a yet higher interest if we may regard it as called 
into being by the taste and bounty of the last of our 
native Kings. 
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2 THE ABCHHrantlBE AIO) EAALT HISTORT 

The early history of "Waltham Abbejr presents to ns two 
great questions. Is the existing building really the work 
of Harold ? Was it really the burying-place of Harold ? 

Of these two questions the latter is a purely historical 
one, which we will for the present postpone. The former 
can only be answered by a very attentive comparison of 
architectural and of documentary cTidence. That Harold 
built a church at Waltham is certain ; and we may add 
that it is equally certain that a church built by him must 
have been in some form or other of Bomanesque. We have, 
moreover, a church before our eyes whose style shows that 
it cannot be later than the twdftb century, but which, at 
first sight, we should hardly have referred to the eleventh. 
We have then two problems to solve : Will architectural 
evidence allow us to place the existing building so early as 
the days of Harold ? Will documentary evidence allow ua to 
imagine any subsequent re-building between the days of 
Harold and the condusion of the twelfth century ? 

After most carefully weighing all the evidence of both 
kinds, after balancing difficulties on one side against diffi- 
culties on the other, I have come, though not without 
doubt and hesitation, to the conclusion that we must 
answer " Tes " to the former question, and " No " to the 
latter. That is, I believe that the balance of evidence 
inclines to the opinion that the Bomanesque portions of the 
present church are really portions of the original church 
built by King Harold. 

To set forth the case more olearly, I will, first of all, 
bring forward all the documentary evidence I can find 
whidi seems at all to bear upon the question ; I will then 
describe the Eomanesque portion of the building as it 
stands at present. We shall then be in a position to put 
the argnmente, documentary and architectural, together, 
and to see to what conclusions we are led by their united 
force. 

BABLT SOCUUENTABT HISIDBT. 

The most detailed account which we have of the early 
history of Waltham is to be found in the two local histories 
first published by M. Francisque Michel, in the second 
volume of his " Chroniques Anglo-Normandes." They are 
headed respectively " Vita Haroldi," and " De Xnveutione 
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Sanctn Cnuns Waltbamensis." I may eeem to be pro- 
poanding a sort of paradox when I Bay that I attribute 
very great authority on our present question to l^e fonner, 
'vrbUe at the same tune, in a historical point of view, I look 
upon it as a mere romance. A little consideration, how- 
erer, will show that what may be a mere romance as regards 
the history of England may be of the highest value as 
regards the history of Waltham. It is a piece of local 
h^c^iraphy. Harold appears not merely an the patriot 
King and the munificent founder, but as becoming an 
actual saint. 5e escapes from Hastings, and leads a long 
life of piety and mortification. This of course is mere 
romance. Ilie English would naturally, for a while, be 
unwilling to believe in the death of their hero. Bumours 
that Harold had escaped and would one day again appear 
to lead them, would be rife in the Camp of Befuge and 
within the walls of Exeter. Numberless parallels will at 
once occur. A tale then of Harold's escape would naturally 
arise. But, if Harold had escaped, why did he not join 
the patriot bands of Hereward and Waltheof 7 Why did 
not the Holy Bood of Waltham again resound as the 
battle-cry of another Senlao ? Harold living, and not in 
arms against the invader, could be explained in no other 
way than that he had betaJcen himself to a life of penitence, 
tiiat by prayer and scourge and fasting he was expiating 
the one sin of his life, his &tal oath to the Norman. In 
the first years of the Conquest the tale would be that 
Harold was again to apx>ear in arms ; as hope died away, it 
• would gradually assume the form which we find in our 
Waltham l^end. On snoh a form local piety would of 
course eagerly seize. It was something to be founded by 
the last native King ; it was something greater to be founded 
by one enrolled in the higher rank of eremites and saints. 

This of course is mere romance. No fact in history is 
better attested than that Harold died beneath his standard 
upon the Hill of Senlac But the romance is a Waltham 
romance : it is written to extol the glories of Waltham 
and its founder. Such a legend would doubtless be scru- 
pulously accurate on all loc^ points. The local coloifting 
and description would be carefully preserved. A Waltham 
author, writing mainly for Waltlim readers, would not 
ventore to depict Ww.tham as other than it really stood 
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before their eyes. Wliile, therefore, I do not admit the 
"Vita^ Haroldi" as any evidence at all to prove that 
Harold really escaped from Senlac, I regard it as most 
important evidence on all points of local description and 
lo(»l history. 

The book was -written sStesr 1205, in which year the 
author professes to have visited Bouen.* He therefore long 
Bnrvived the latest date to which the Bomanesque work 
at Waltham co\ild possibly be referred. His testimony is 
therefore of great importance as to the question wheuier 
any rebuilding took place between the days of Harold and 
the latest possible date for a Bomanesque building. 

The "I^berde Inventione 8anctee Crucis" is of earlier 
date. ]lf . Michel, in his Preface, tells us that we learn 
from the work itself that &e author was made Canon of 
Waltham by Adeliza, the second wife of Henry I. I do 
not find this in the book, but it is clear that he wrote about 
that time, and, as M. Michel has omitted several chapters 
at ihe beginning, the statement be quotes may probably be 
contained in one of them. Allowing for a few miraoidous 
narratives, I see no reason why we may not accept this tract 
as authentic history. The writer gives a minute account 
of the history of Waltham down to his own time. He 
emphaticaUy denies f the story of Harold's escape, and of 
bis burial anywhere but at Waltham. This is of import- 
ance, as shoving that the story of Harold's penitence at 
0iester is of early date.;^ 

The first origin of the Waltham fomidation goes badk, 
on the authority of the local narrative, to the days of Cnut. ' 
Harold, it appears, was not the first founder, but rather 
"an especial ben^aotor of the same." According to the 
" De Inventione," a miraculous crucifix was found at a place 
called Moutacute, and removed to Waltham. This is the 



'HethereMvllie tiM nnderirluch Hunld wu aaid to Iuts mroni, and vhich had 
vmtiDoeloit ib baik. Hi* Tint vu 140 yean alter the event— "in umi ciidter 
ceDtenmi qutdngedmi tpcdutn," (p. 18fi.), which bringi it to 120fi. Orderioni 
Vitalia (p. 493 Ducherae) tko nsliea Harold Bvear at Eonen ; but, ftcearding to th« 
Baveoz Tapratr^ ud Waoe (fM TavloT'i Wsce, p. Sfi) he nrote at Bayeuz, whils 
Wutiatn of Poitien (p. 19 Dudieane) lavs the iceae at BonneTille. 



t Qiiicqaid fabaloDtor himinea quod ia npe nuuuerit Doiobeniin, et Htgitr de- 

i._.^.. .. ,. .. ■- - -■--lit WftlthtmiB.— p. MO. 

« (Itin. Cuah. Lib. it o«p. xL p. 874; 
104) ■! .------.-..- . ' ■: 



fnnctui aepultui git Cestiia, pro certo quiescit WdthamiKi. — p. 
{ It ii mentioned tlao by Giialdoi CunbreOBit (Itin. Cuah. 
Camden), ^thelred of BiTeaux (XScriptt. ool. 304) ■!«> ipsaki of itdoQ^glj'iriUf 
oat mentioning Chealei. Thia lait author ia quoted 1^ tha writer of ua "Vita 



Haroldi," p. 200. 
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Holy Bood ofWalfham, which gave its name to the church, 
and which became the centre of the whole web of history 
and legend. The owner of the lordship was then one Thoni 
" le Prode,"* whom, I think, we may fairly identify with 
the courtier of Harthacnut, "Tovius Pruda cognomento,"-f 
whose wedding-feast proved fatal to that jovial monarch. 
Florence of Worcester calls his Tovius "magnte vir 
potentife," and our Waltham ohrooicler greatly extols the 
wealth, wisdom, piety, and court favour of his Thom4 By 
his wisdom, he had acquired lai^e poBsesdons, in addition to 
hia hereditary estata But his son ^thelstan degenerated 
from his father's virtues, and lost a great part of his wealth, 
including Waltham. What ^thelstan lost, the Crown, by 
whatever means, gained, as we find Waltham a royal 
poBsession, granted by Eadward &e Confessor to his brotber- 
ta-law. So sayB our local writer ;§ so also says the more 
sure testimony of Eadward's charter confirming Harold's 
foundation.|| May I be allowed to suggest that tibis loss of 
property may have been connected widi the opposition to 
the election of Eadward as King, which, if one may believe 
Malmesbury, brought ruin upon several persons?^ This 
opposition seems to have been the work of a Danish party 
in the interest of Svend Estrithson,** in which the son 
of Thoni, who was doubtless of Danish descent, may well 
have been implicated, 

Thoni made a foundation for two priests and other clerks. 
So says the " Do Inventione."'f'j" The same foundation is 
also mentioned by the biographer of Harold, but without 
introducing the name of Thoni. He speaks very con- 
temptuously^^ both of the buildings and the revenues of 
his infant foundation. The writer of the "De Inventione" 

* Chrai. Anglo-Norm., ii. 224. 

t Plor. Wig. A. 1042. 

X " AmplM eniin mbi cosf nincnt pOMCSnoneg Thoni, prater hersdiUlcm propriim, 
CHID indiM ei upimtift qui pitBcipuni arat inter piimae temc, torn quia in coDsiliit 
Domini Begil primiu prbdeate potent vel obeeie quibuB Tolebat, turn quia Domini 
Begi* ^tiun, qui multa «i do tuo proprio contulerat, hsbore meruit. Sed degcnerana 
■ patiu utnlu et wpiEntift Qlioi mults ex hii perdidit et inter ceUra Wallnun." — 
p. 227. 

Ilbid. 
Cod. Dip]. IT., IH. 
1 W. Halmab., Ub. ii., p. S9T. 
*■ Bee Archeologiol Journal, li., 340. 

ft" "FresbTtergadnoeinatituit cumreliqui« dericis, DeominietraturoBin ecclcdA. — 
p.23«. 

iX Ciutodim riqnidem ontorii erudi odorandie duo tantom clerid tam brevibiu 
■tipendiit qnam tectii cmtcnti humilibui videbantur ioMrvire. p, ISO. 
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speaks in quite a different tone.* He, of coivse, M a 
general historian of Waltham, was bonnd to mt^;nify 
Thoni and Harold alike, vtule the special biografdier of 
Harold trould willingly sacrifice the reputation of llioni to 
that of lus own hsro. This foundation of Thoni is also, 
I suppose, that mentioned in King Eadward's ^dutrterff 
though I do not know enough of the local geography 
to be able to identify the position of Northland; and^ 
certainly, there is sometibing odd in the use of the word 
" uitiquitus " as applied to so recent a foundation. 

Thoni, then, being probably dead, tuid his son ^thel- 
stan^ not wal]ai^ in his ways of wisdom, Harold, the son of 
Qodwine, became the temporal lord of Waltham, and also its 
great ecdesiaetical benefactor. He imareased the numbers 
of the small foundation of Thoni, and built a <diurc^ 
which, in his own time at least, was looked upon with 
great admiration. His foundation, thoi^ Taguely called 
Monasterium in tiie Charts, was undoubtedly for secular 
prints. This is distinctly stated by all the writers who 
record the change in the foundation in 1177,|| as ymH aa 
by our Waltham chroniclers. It does not seem quite clear 
whether the College consisted of a Dean and twelve 
Canons,§ or of twelve Canons, including the Dean.^ Each 
Canon had his distinct Prebend. The first Dean was 
named Xllfwine (Wlwinus), and among the Canons, filling 
apparently some such office as ChanoelloT, was one Ailard, 
or Adelud, a German by birth. This is a fiiot well 
worthy of notice. It shows that though Harold tuad his 
&mily were such sturdy supporto^ of the national cause 
against Eadward's Norman &Tourites, yet the great Earl 
Was quite capable of recognizing and rewarding merit in a 

' "Ifon deititit toto tmnpoTe Tito warn earn anro'et argento ornkmentia quoqoa 
pratioau indemnenter, omare." p. 22S. 

t Frimum conoedeiu (HaTDMua)ei [rDonuUrio) toiram qnn vooatut Northlande, unda 
•odeaUm *ill» antiquitua dotatam inTenit. 

J Thia iithelatan, th« writer tella na, ira "pater Eaegvi, qtit attdn inreutiu eat 
In Anriue conquiailiiHie « Nonnaomi." Eagw Suller Rppeara in Domeadaj aa holdins 
landa T. E. B. ; but mothw " Stallen " of King Harold, Badnoth, appeara in tha 
Bucon Chnmida, A. 1M7. 

IHoredsa, Bcriptt p. Bed. 310. Bad. 3b Die. eol. e9S. Bog. de Wend. il. ; SST. 
Dnobni igitur pnediotia oUrioia qooa inatitiient Thoni le Pruda in acdeail 
Walfliamonai, vir ills atrmnna oomM Hataldoa audecim aociatlt alioa Tiroa, * * • ■ 
Hia antem duodeoiia oloricia MHiibotnr oomM ille Wlirinam dacannm prnfleeaM. — 
Da loT., 22B. 

1 fiinarioa olerioomm nnnianu, aoilioot ^t^f ntnia uj myatioiun ifnatfli ApoiUdicA 
Aoodenaiiitni oonTalaioet. — Yit, Bar., 161. 

i,,„.„, ,,^.uuyii. 
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fltranger. This Addaid, aooording to the "Delnrentione,"* 
W8fl s nattre of Liege, who had studied at Utrecht. He 
seems, hj the &Tour of his ovn Sovereign, to have 
inoa^t a Tefona in many cdLurohes in his own coontrj, 
and, on the strength of this reputation, Harold selected 
him to legislate for the new societj at Waltham. The 
"Bex Theutonicomm," imd^ whom he acted in Germany, 
mutt hare been Henry HL, as H^iry IV. was not, at 
the date of the foundation of Waltfaam, either of an age 
or a diqiosition to figure as an ecolesiaetical reformer. 
It is odd, however, that, in fhie case, the writer should 
not have allowed him his title of Emperor. It is not 
an imnatoral conjecture ttnt this Adelard may have 
oome to England in the train of the ^theling Eadward, 
in 1057. The biograi^iw of Harold has a mudi more 
marvellous atorj.^ The Earl, after his WeHi cam- 
paign, was 8mitt»i with a "paralysis" which King 
Eadward's court physicians could not cure. The report 
of his illness reached the ears of the Emperor in Ger- 
many, who, as a friend and kinsman of Eong Eadward, 
senda his own physician to undertake the healing of his 
fiivOTuito and hrother-in-law. This physician is no other 
than t!bi« same Adelard, or Ailaxd, who, in thia versioii 
ix£ Hate story, is converted from a "soul-cnrer" into a 
"body-(»irer." He figures, however, as a modest and 
devoTit personage. Harold's disease is beyond his skill 
also, and he recommends an application to the Holy Bood 
of Waltham. By its means, of course, the paralysis is 
soon got rid o^ and Harold is restored in good health to 
Xing Eadward and tiie Eng^h people, ik sign of his 
gratitude, he enlarges the old foundation of Waltham, and 
a[^>cants Ailard to the management of its educational 
department^ 

All this is mere legend, and might be rejected, on purely 
chronological grounds, by the most devout believer in the 
virtues of Waltham's Holy Bood. The Welsh wars in 
which, acoording to our biographer, Wales was " subacta, 
immo ad intemeoionem per Haioldum pene deleta " § must 
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mean the final campaign of 1063. But thai, as we shall 
presently show, Waltham was already founded. The 
sorereign, again, who sends Ailard is called " Aleman- 
norum Imperator, qui Begi Anglorum afiBnitate prozimus, 
dilectione et amiciti& erat ctoijunctissimns."* Now in 
1063 there was, in strictness, no Emperor of the West 
reigning ; and, though the dironicler m^ht easily have 
carelessly applied the title of "Imperator" to a mere 
King, yet it is clear that the description given in no wise 
answers to the boyhood of Henry XV. The writer 
evidently means Henry III., who had eome diplomatic 
intercourse with Eadward, and whose kinswoman Agatha 
had married Eadward's nephew Eadward ^theUng, 
though the amount both of friendship and afOnity is 
strangely exaggerated. But Henry III. died in 1056,f 
long before Harold's great Welsh campaign. The tale is 
evidently a myth, a strange perversion of the probably 
real relation of Ailard both to the Emperor and to Harold, 
which we find in the other narrative. 

I know not on what authority it is that Mr. Poole, in 
his "History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in England,"^: 
tells us that Eadward granted his lands at Waltham to 
Harold " on condition " of his founding a monastery there. 

1 can find nothing of the sort, either In the Waltham books 
or in Eadward's own charter. The foundation of the College 
is everywhere described as the spontaneous act of t^e 
great Earl's own piety and munificence ; qualities for 
which he had a high reputation at "Waltham, whatever 
might be the opinion at Wells. The society was well 
endowed with lands, and the church richly stocked with 
precious ornaments. The identification of the former I 
must leave to the local antiquary; that of the latter 
I fear that the Norman and the Tudor have between 
them rendered impossible. It is only wil^ the iabric of 
the Church itself that 1 am at all concerned. 

That Harold built a church for his new foundation is 
certain. The words of the charter " Uonasterium ad 
laudem Domini nostri Jesu Christi et sanotee Cruois 



• p. 187. 

t Herm. Contr. in anna. Stravu Sciiptt. Oeim., p. 298. Otto Fn>., lib. vi., < 
Chion. Six. in anno, -whwe he u called Coaa. 
J p. 91. 
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constraxit," would not alone be alnolately oonolasiTe, ad 
they miffht only imply the addition of collegiate buildings 
to an existing ohm^. But this oonfitruotion would seem 
rather forced, and the two Waltham ohroniolers leave no 
doubt on the Bubjeot. Their desoriptiona are bo important 
tliat I must quote them at length. 

The biographer of Harold says : — 

" At vir magnificuB locum et loci oultnm omnimodis 
cnpiens cum suis cultoribus sublimare, novam ibi baailicam 
febncare • • • proponit. • • • Nee paulo segnius quod 
mente conceperat rerum pergebat effeotibus partniire. 
Jaoiiintiir festinato eoclesiffi ampUoris fimdamenta, surgont 
parietes, colunmsa sublimes distantes ab inrioem, parietes 
arcunm aut testudinum emicidiis* mntuis ftBderantor, 
culmen impositum aeris ab introgressla plombei objective 
lnminiff variam secludit intemperieni."'f 

This is not very easy to construe, but at any rate 
it shows that Harold built a church with pillars and 
arches. The earlier writer of the *'De Inventione" is still 
more explicit : 

"Yenusto enim admodum opere, ecolesiam a fundft- 
meutis constmotam, laminis Eereis, auro undique superducto, 
ciq)ita oolumnamm et vases flexurasque aicuum omare 
fecit mira distinotione."| 

The author then proceeds to describe the splendid 
fiunitore of the building, and adds that when Harold 
had built the church — " Qoam oum construxisset ecclesiam, 
miro tabulatu et ktomorum stndio diligenter &bricatam ;"§ 
he provided for its oonaecratiou. This ceremony the 
writer describes in detail, with a list of all the temporal 
and spiritual dignitaries present, which may enable us 
to fix an approximate date, though there are some 
diffioulties about it And in looking through this matter, 
I have to return my thanks to two authors of the same 
name and the same tastes, though with an intervtd 
of several centuries between them, Thomas Btubbs the 
Dominican, the biographer of the Archbishops of York, 
and my learned friend Mr. "William Stubbs of Trinity 
College, whose "Episcopal Succession in England" has 
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just been given to the world. The church was consecrated 
by Einaige, whom tbe author calls Ginsi, Arohbishop of 
York, " quia tunc vacabat sedes Cantuarifle." This 
probably means because Stigand was not looked upon 
as a canonical Arohbishop, which was the reason* why 
St. Wul&tan was consecrated by Kinsige's BuccessoT, 
Ealdred, and also doubtless why, on Harold's election as 
Ejug, the ceremony of his regal consecration was performed 
by the same prelate.t Now Einsige died in December 
1060,^ which fixes the consecration of Waltham Church 
to that year at the latest. The Earls mentioned as 
present are Harold's own brothers Tostig, Gyrth, and 
Leofwine, and ..^llfgar of Heroia. Among inferior 
dignitaries we are glad to recognize £8egar,§ the 
descendant of the former lord of ^e place, who must 
have looked on the ceremony with mingled feelings. 
But the mention of Earl ^ugar is important. Had 
Harold's own family alone been present, we shonld have 
lost part of our evidence. But here we have .^llfgar, 
the head of the rival house, which shows that Harold 
wished to gather together all the chie& of Chnrch and 
State, and whioh also enables ns to fix the date to some 
time later than the death of .iGlfgar's iather, LeoMo. 
That event took place in 1067,|| which fixes our Waltham 
ceremony to the years 1067-60. The Bishops enumerated 
allow ns to come a little nearer. The writer gives their 
names, but says he cannot remember their several sees,^ 
whioh is pradent, as in the only one which he does 
mention, he makes a mistake. By Mr. Stubbs* help I 
make out the list thus : — Herman of Exeter, (cooseo^ted 
1045), Leo&io of Exeter (1046), .^Ithelmar of Ehoham 
(1047), Norman William of London (1061), Wulftri of 
Dorchester (1053), Leofwine of Coventry (1053), iEthel- 
wine of Durham (1056), ^thehio of Selsey (1058). 
There is also a Bishop " Ailnothns" or ^thelnoth, 
whom I cannot identify. Thus far all wonld be quite 
plain, and we should be inclined to fix the date in 1069 ; 

• Flot, Wig., Anno 1062. 
■ t Flor. Wig., Anna 1066. 
i Do. 1060, T. Stnbb*, col. ITOO. W. StnbU, p. 20. 

I Kwtguiu regie procunUr wba, qui et Angliefi dictni Aalfar^ i*., Beni 
TBDUifer.— De InT., 2M. 
I Chron. 6bi. in anno. 
i Sedium eomm ditoratiDDUii nan mentc tenemni, p. 3U. 
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bnt nnluokily two more Prelates, both foreigners by the 
way, are added, who Berre only to perplex our chronology. 
These are C^isa, whom oar author calls " CireoestrensiB," 
but who was really Sishop of Wella.* Now Walter 
and Giaa were only ooosecrated at Borne, after the death 
of Archbishop Einaige, in 1061.-f- Giaa seems indeed 
to have been nominated to his Bishoprick in 1060, while 
Einsige was still aUve,} but Walter only sncoeeded to 
Hereford on the promotion of Ealdred, Kinsige's suo- 
eeasor.S It is therefore impossible that Walter and Gtisa 
eould have been presrait as Bishops, or Walter even as 
a Bishop eleot, at any ceremony performed by Kinsige. 
But Walter was Chaplain to TTiTig Eadward and Gisa 
to Queen !Eadgyth,|j both of whom were present.^ They 
would therefore natorally be present also, and their pro- 
motion to Bishoprioks so soon after mi^t easily cause 
them to be carelessly added to the list of those who were 
actually present as Bishops. 

We may therefore, I think, &irly fix the date of the 
oonsecration of Harold's church to the year 1059 or 1060. 
The confirmation charter beats date 1062. It is signed 
by all the Bishops mentioned as present at. the conse- 
cration, as also by the Archbishops Stigand and Ealdred, 
and by .^ilfwold, Bishop of Sherborne,** whose name 
should therefore probably be substituted for the mys- 
terious ^thelnoth in tiie other Ust Among the secular 
dignitaries ^^Ifgar signs and so does Esegar. Harold him- 
self uses the very practical form, " Ego Haroldus Comes 
operando eonsoUdo." 

Harold then built a church ; bnt that fact of course 
does not prove that the existing church is of his building, 
as his erection might have been replaced by another. 
Bat the present chnrch, by all the laws of architectural 
science, cannot possibly be later than the twelfth century. 
If Harold's church was replaced by another, it must 
of coorse bare been daring that period, and the time 
when we should most natmally look for sucdi a change 

• dinm. Sax., A. lOSO. 
t Flor. Wif., A. IMl 

il infer thii from the I 
T. StnbU, ooL 1701. 
Flor. Wig., A. 1060. 
1 De Inr^p. 23S, at sbm. 

■• Ut. W. Stabbi (p 20) kiUa ^rwold in lOfiS. TUpa waA b« on Ihs uitlioritr 
of a l^end in Williun of HalmeihiuT (Ds Geft. Pont, lib. ii. ; Soriplt port Bad.t 
^ US), but it ia dMi (ram th» diBTtai tliat ha waa living in 10S2, \^ t li tolf 
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mnild be when Henry II. entirely Te-modeQed the 
foundation, salwtitatmg Monks for tlie leoular Canons 
eetahliahed by Harold. This was, as I have already said, 
in 1177.* But we may observe in pasedng that, if the 
aidiitecture looks too much advanced for 1060, it does 
not look advanced enough for 1177. And neither of 
onr authors hints at any re-building between the days 
of Harold and his own. The author of the "Vita", who, 
it will be remembered, wrote not earlier tiian 1205, does 
not drop a word implying that Harold's ohuroh, which 
he so elaborately describes, was other than the church 
which he had before his own eyes. He mentions the 
change of foundation under Henry IL as Bomething 
whi(£ had happened within his own memory.^ Moreover 
he is by no means disposed to depreciate the Angevin 
Sjng, whom he may have persuaded himself into looking 
upon as an Engliahman through his maternal grandmother. 
He applauds &e change of foundation as a great reform ; 
he tells us of buildings erected by Henry,^ but hints not 
a word of a new church. Had bo great a change taken 
plaoe under his own eyes, he coi^ hardly have &iled 
to record it. For the addition of domestic buildings by 
Henry II. would be absolutely necessary and might be 
taken for granted. The dormitory, refectory, and many 
other portions of a monastic establishment would not 
have been wanted while the church was in the hands of 
secular Canons, and would now have to be added for 
tile first time. We might therefore have assiuned that 
"Henricns officinis regularibus venustissime deooravit;§ 
but the author who recorded that &ot would hardly have 
omitted the far more important one of the re-building 
of the church, had such an event taken plaoe in his own 
lifetime. Similarly the \\ silence of the author " De 

* See aboTi, p. 8. 

+ Statum TBTo eodenn WdthamBMii pet di»e reeordationli Itegem Henrioma 
■BDimdam in optimum □Mtrii modo tempocibiu gradnm videmus lefanaatmn. p. IM. 

J Since my laat visit lo Wttllhani, «inie discoveries have been made of remains of 
eonvmtoal bajldtnga, including gomo elegant vaulting abafts and capitals, which migbt 
vbU be of the time of Henry n., and fonnamacked contrast to the EoBuneaqne of the D*v«. 

« p. 16S. 
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laventioDe" may be taken ag evidence that do saoh 
re-bniiding took plaoe during the earlier period coming 
within his memoiy. 

We know then from doonmentary evidenoe that 
Harold built a chnroh at "Waltham ; we have no doou- 
mentarj eTidenoe to show that his ohuroh was re-built, we 
have indeed strong negative evidence to the oontrary. We 
will now torn from doonmentary to arohiteotural evidence, 
and see what we have actually standing on the spot which 
could possibly be attributed to the age either of Harold 
or of Hemry II. 

IBCHITBOrDBAL DISCKIFIION OV TSS BOMANBSdlTB OHTTRCH. 

The present ohuroh oonsista of the nave of the original 
Boman^qne building, of which the choir, transepts, and 
central tower have been destroyed. A large dhapel was 
added to the south side in the fourteenth oentnry, and a 
western tower in the sixteenth. These, together with 
Bome smaller alteratums, we will pass by for the present, 
and confine ourselves to the consideration of the original 
building. 

This was a Norman oruciibrm choroh, with at least 
preparations for three towers, though the two western 
ones were probably never completed. The nave is of 
moderate length and great proportionate height ; the 
transept is short ; the extent of the eastern limb could 
only be ascertained by excavations, and it is much to 
be desired Qxai the process which has been so success- 
fdlly carried oat at Leominster, may be applied here 
also. 

Inferior of the Have. — The nave consists of seven bays, 
its length is about 120 feet, its width from the centre 
of the pillars about 30 ; the height, to judge from the 
eye, I should say cannot be fax off 60. Exclusive of 
the western bay on each side, which, as I hope presently 
to show, were designed to open into towers, the remaining 
Eox form a system of three pairs, each pair being divided 
by a pilaster and attached shaft set in front of the pier 
and running up the full height. The subordinate bays are 
merely divided by a shaft corbelled off at the base of the 
tnforinm, leaving the pier free. In minutely examining the 
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building, it vill be obserred tbat, while the general design 
and proportion is the same throughout the whole nave, some 
alight djfferences of detail may be obserred in the different 
bays ; such slight differenoes, I mean, as the presence or 
absence of a billet in a label, as the form — ^roun^ ootagonal, 
or cloatered — of a decoratlTe shaft, or again whether the 
centre arch of the clerestory triplet springs from the same 
shaft as the side ones, or from a smaller one placed upon 
its capital. Did these mark any increase in ornament 
or finish — or indeed the reyerse — from east to west, one 
might attribute the diversity to the gradual erection of so 
large a building ; but nothing systematio of this sort can 
be ree<^nized, further than that the two bays in a pair 
mostly agree together. The eastern pair, for instance, 
have a plainer triforimn and a richer clerestory than 
that adjoining them. The differences may probably he 
attributed to the different workmen employed on different 
portions, one general design being enjoined throughout, 
but ocaisider&ble scope b^ig given for the exercise of 
private judgement in smaller points of detail. 

The piers are of the diatinotively English form, vast 
round masses, but making a somewluit nearer approach to 
. columnar chuacter than those at Leominster, MEdmesbury, 
Southwell, and elsewhere. They are conspicuously higher 
in proportion than those examples, and, instead of a mere 
round impost, they are furnished with a genuine ca^tal, 
with a square abacus broken into four. The pilast^ of 
the alternate bays are attached to their &oes, without any 
further interruption. The central pier of the two eastern 
pairs on each side is enriched wi^ what may be called 
fluting, the lines in the eastern pair being twisted, while 
those in the western are of a zig-zag form. In this 
respect, as well as in their height, whi^ rises ahove the 
ordinary proportions, without attfiining the extravagant 
elevation of Gloucester and Tewkesbury, these piers may be 
compared to those of Durham Cathedral, The arches 
themselves are of two orders ; they preserve the square 
section in its purity, but admit a small amount of sur&ce 
moulding, in the form of a plain chevron on the outer 
order (which looks quite as if it had been worked with tlie 
axe) and a somewhat richer one on the inner order and its 
soffit In the second arch from the east on the south ada 
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Hie inner order towards the aisle is set on a slope, irliich 
however seems a later alteration, as the upper part of the 
ooliimn has also heen converted into an ootagonal form. 

Thetnforium is well and boldly developed, but the height 
of the piers predudes it from possessing the full importance 
i^oh it does in some other Norman examples, as, for 
instanoe in St. Bartholomew's in London. It consists of a 
angle bold arch, with a vast broad soffit, and a small bead 
on the angle, the only deviation &om the purity of the 
square section. Its single order is channelled with a light 
chevron, and in most of the bays there is a billet in the label. 
It rises from small shafts, a central one being attached to 
the inner soffit ; this must have been purely decorative, as 
the arch seems never to have been divided, like Boathwell 
or the Abbaye anz Hommes at Caen, 

The olerestory follows the ordinary Korman arrangement, 
a triplet of arches, of which the taller central one forms the 
rear-arch of the window, while the smaller ones open 
into the usual passages in the wall. The ohevroa occurs 
here also in a ratiier rioha fonn, more approximating to 
the later style. 

The whole elevation is peculiarly well managed and 
e£Eeotive, and it indeed oomes very near to realiong the 
perfection of the Bomanesque ideal The want of reality 
in its sham triforium may be considered as a &ult, but 
it does not affect the general character, unless in the 
bareness which it sbarea with all triforia not subdivided 
by smaller arches. The horizontal and vertical lines are 
kept in such a mutual chedk that neither is allowed to 
interfere with the genuine expression of mere rest and 
solidity. In point of ornament it oooupies a mean between 
the utter plainness of Leominster and the lavish gorgeous- 
nees of St. David's. In the former the lack of ornament, 
with which the round-arched oonstmotion, and that alone, 
can aSard entirely to dispense, is not to be imputed 
as a &ult, but Waltham &r exceeds it in harmonious 
composition, Leominster being too horizontal and hardly 
niarking the division into bays at all. St David's is, in 
&ot, except in the use of the round arch, almost as 
rnnob. Gotiiio as Bomanesque, but it is instructiTe to 
mark the utter contrast between two buildings employing 
the same arcMtectoial oonstmotioiL Indeed, as a pure 
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Bpedmen of Eomanesque, with all its small amount of 
enrichment oon£ned to sorfaoe ornament, Waltham is 
more valuable even than the later and grander naves 
of Ely and Feterborongh, where the mouldings approxi- 
mate somewhat more to the next style, 

I%e Aisles. — The aisles are of the foil height of the 
two lower stages, so that the triforium, e&ctiTe as it 
is in appearanoe, must be considered as, iu point of &ot, 
somewhAt of a sham. The arrangement is somewhat 
the same at Leominster ; but there the triforium range 
is simply blank, the arches never having gone through 
the wall, while here we have two ranges of open arches, 
the effect of whioh, when viewed from some height above 
the ground (a prooess for whioh the too numerous galleries 
afford exceUent opportunities), is very singular and 
striking. The view in the aisle itself is still more 
remarkably bo, and is very &r from easy to describe ; 
the back of the triforium aroh riscB from a sort of 
enormous stilt placed upon the pier, while the pier-arch 
itself is merely recessed as a secondarj order in a sort 
of bridge aoross it It rather recalls the arrangement 
in Oxford Cathedral and in some parts of Bomsey Abbey. 

The aisles have certainly never been vaulted ; indeed 
any intention of vaulting could never have been carried 
out consistently with the existing and evidently original 
anangemente. Shafts are attached to the back of all 
the piers, except those in the eastern pair; they were 
probably designed to carry large arches spanning the 
aislee, a substitute for vaulting oooasionally found. They 
exist at Towyn, in Merionethshire, and evidently did 
exist in the betier known chnroh of 8t. Peter, Ncolii- 
ampton. 

The north aisle is conspiouously narrower tlian the 
sout^ 

Western Towers. — I said that the Kormim church was 
probably designed to have three towers, but that possibly 
the two western ones were never finished. My evidence 
for this belief is grounded on the appearances presented, 
both within and wit^ut, by the seventh bay to the 
west, which remains independent of the arrangement 
of the ba^ into three pairs. Within, the pier which 
sepaiates it is &r widw than any other, even of 
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the prindpa] piers ; in like maimer, in the sontibi aiale 
thU point ia marked externally by a lazier pilaster 
dan any in the lan^ a double one, in &ot} just 
oaloolated to be the oommenoement of the flat angle- 
turrets of a Norman tower. Neither here nw in tho 
derestory is there any sign of there ever having been a 
window in this bay, but in the derestoiy palpable 
breaks and ahanges m the thickness of the masonry 
^rpear irithont, as if something had been destroyed or 
left unfinished. The ardhes across the aisle, I grant, 
do not exist ; on tiie south side the wall seems to have 
been altered, and indeed thinned, during the Decorated 
repairs which we shall have afterwards to describe, but 
on the north there ma^ be discerned against the pier a 
preparation for Bomethmg much more than the ordinary 
buttress-aroh across the aisle ; and though the Eihafts or 
pilasters against the aisle wall do not exist, there are 
certain signs in the arrangement of the stringG^ which 
look like preparations for their reception. A modem 
monument interferes just at this point, but the Normaa 
string reappears to the west of it at a point much lower 
than that continued from the abacus of the windows 
and exactly ranging with that of tiie respond attached 
to the pier opposite. The removal of the arohes them- 
selves was a process most likely to ocour in one of the 
changes which we shall presently have to recount. On 
tlie whole I feel very little doubt that the Nrarman 
church at Waltham was at least designed to be fomished 
with western towers, though they have left even smaller 
traces behind them than tiie eastern pair which I flatter 
myself that I discovered to have formed a part of the 
Early ISnglish design at Iilandafil* 

JExierior of Nave and Ai^. — ^The Norman arrange- 
ments of the exterior smrive only in a very fragmentuy 
state. In the derestory the windows are ranged between 
flat pilasters supporting a oorbel-table. They exhibit 
the same sort of minute diflerraioes whidi are obser^ble 
in the internal architecture. In the north aisle, what 
with later alterations, still later plastering, and the 
overgrowth of bushes and ivy, but little can be made 
out beyond a few fragments tii internal strings, sufficient 

* Sm UMdiffGUhMhil, p. BS. 
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however to fix the height of that vhioh ran below 
tiie windowB, and of l£at from vhieh the abaci of 
their jamb-shafts were continned. On the south ade 
more extensiTe traces remain; we can here discem 
the Ifonnan masoniy, which is very good, far better 
indeed than that of the later styles in tbia very obnrtjh. 
The whole eleration of two bays remains perfect, uid 
a third very important one is comparatiTelj nntoached. 
The arrangement was the usual one of round-headed 
windows between flat pilasters : the windows are remark- 
able for their very small internal splay ; they have 
jamb-shafts, and a chevron and bead in the arch like those 
in the triforium. There is also a dterron on the external 
Btrings. The middle bay on the south side was occupied 
by a Norman doorway, now concealed and purtly 
destroyed by an ugly modem porch. This is one of 
the most remarkable features of the church, as its 
aiiie and proportionB widely differ from what we are 
accustomed to elsewhere. It must in &ct hare heeo a 
most stately and magnificent portal, its height tcit 
nearly equalling that of the pier-arches. Within it is 
of tlu^e OTders, of which the central one has a double 
«heTron, while the inner and outer ones are left quite 
plain ; externally the arch is obliterated, and the jamh- 
flhafte, which evidently existed, are quite destroyed; ikexe 
are traces of some smaller ones of scarcely any projec- 
tion attached to the soffit, sightly resembling some d 
ihe Welsh and Irish doorways. 

Ch)ir, Tyansepta, ^e. — Of the destroyed portion of the 
ehuroh there remain only the western arch of the lantern — 
which remains perfect, though blocked — ^the respond and 
nniaging of the northern arch, and t^e greater part <tf 
the west wall of the north transept. The preservation 
of fMs last, even in its present shattered state, is clearly 
owing to tiiB ohapel erected to the west of it being 
peiodiial property, which was therefore spared at the 
Dissolution. This very wall shows us that tiie destroyers 
carried off nearly every particle of stone they possihiy 
could without interfering with the portion ci the ohunui 
which was allowed to survive. 

The lantern andies are very bold and noble featuies, 
and are remarkable for a greater degree of ornament 
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(ban WB tumaUy find in muh portfom (tf bo great a 
ohuroh. The nile that more ornament is genorally 
fbond in small than in large Bomanesque chnrohes 
espemally applies to lantam aibhoB. Probahly no oaUiedial 
(ff abbey eau preeent anything at all oomparable to the 
tvo aiohea imder the tower i^ Iffley or to the western 
arch of St Peter's, K(»thampton. litis at Waltbam Ib of 
eourse rery &r from ri'valling those gorgeous examples, 
but it stall aflbrds a cooqaeuons oontrast to the extrane 
plainnesB of Leominster w even of MalmBsbnry. In *:Tit« 
ieq>eet Wfdtbam makes a slight ap^nnximation to the 
ehnich whioh in most re^>ectB is its exact c^iposite, 
&L Da'rid's. Like that ftini Malmesbury, the at^ rises 
finnn diafts instead of the flat pilasters of I^ominster or 
the cwbels of Bt Bartholomew's. Aa a small portion oi 
the iKoihem aroh does exist, one is tempted to regret 
l2iat it does not ronain in its fiill perfection, like the 
magnificent fiagment whioh greets the ^e on approaching 
tiie glorioaa Abbey of Halmesbnry. 

The transept was short, projecting only one bay, 
fhoa^ that rather a long one, beyond the aisle. It 
had no weatem aisle, and apparently followed the untal 
arrangement of three ranges of wiodows corresponding 
with the arcade, triforium, and clerestory. Owing to 
the existence of the great soatbera chapel, the destmo- 
tion has been far less oompleto <m that side than on the 
north. On the north, nothmg remains except the southern 
jamb of the azoh between the aisles and transept, the 
wall having been rebuilt, and an inserted lancet window, 
apparently taken £rom some other part of tiie ohnrch. 
(^ the south side the arch itself remains perfect, 
blocked only with brii^work, seemingly at a more recent 
date. This is a very important fragment. It is of more 
finished workmanship, and has mouldings far more 
decidedly affecting the section than any other portion of 
the church. The blank arch over it ranging with the 
tarifcnium has indeed the common square seotion and obevrcm, 
but the masonry between them is of unusually fine 
ashlar, and the string of greater richness. The window 
also which remains in the lowest range of the transept, 
though preserving tiie same proportions as those in the 
aisle, togethw wiUi their distinotive lack of splay, preeraita 
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I3ie same advanced ohaiaoter in ita jamb monldings ad 
the arch between the aisle and the tianserpt. 

We bare now to pat tt^^ether oar oombined dooa- 
mentary and arohitecti:^ evidence. We have seen that 
the doonmentaiy evidence alone is all but dedsiTe in 
&Tonr of the ohnioh at present existing being that 
built by Harold In a somewhat minute aooount of 
the fortunes of the foundation^ we find not a word 
implying, hardly a word allowing the possilHlity, that 
the ohnroh raised by Harold was oilier than the 
ohnroh which the writers had before their eyes. They 
detail Ihe wrongs inflicted on the society by the two 
first Norman Elngs ; no one can attribute the re-building 
to their times. One author writes under the patronage 
of the Qoeen of Henry I. ; she was herself a bcote&otress 
to the CJollege, but not a word do we find of her 
re-bnilding, enhtrging, or completing tiie work of Harold. 
The other writer extols Henry IL almost to a level with 
Harold himself; he praises his reforms; he mentions 
his addition of domestic buildings ; but nothing is said 
as to the fabrio of the church The biographer of 
Harold, ,ia describing Harold's dhuroh, does not directly 
say that it was standing in 1205 ; but the reason clearly 
is that he takes it so certainly for granted that he does 
not think it necessary to make any du%ct assertion about 
it. In the £ice of all this, it would require some very 
strong architectural evidenoe indeed to establish the fiiot 
of a re-bmlding at any date between 1066 and 1205. 

Snoh evidence I confess I do not find. I see at 
Waltham an early Korman church, whidi one would 
doubtless at first sight place after tiie Conquest, but 
which I see no improbabUit^, backed as we are by suoh 
strong historical arguments, in placing a few years before. 
Certainly most of the early Kormau buildings which 
remain are muoh less ornamented than this of Waltham ; 
but the ornament at Waltham, though of a very effeotive 
kind, is still simple and fdiDost rude ; everywhere, 
except a few detail in the transepts, it is quite of the 
early Norman school ; there is somethiag totidly different 
£rom the elaboration of ornament, the almost elegance' 
Ckf detail, which might be e]q>ected in a building befucing 
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ihe date of 1177. Taking arohitectrazal evidraioe alone, 
it IB, I certainly think, a lesser difSxmlty to attribute it 
to B^rold tLan to attribute it to Henry IL 

Bat, beddes this, there is one feature in the detui 
of Waltham Chnroh vhioh certainly seems singnlarly to 
agree with the description given of that built by Harold. 
I have already* quoted the account of the church 
g^ven by the writer "De IsTentione," in which he 
mentions the pillars and arches being adorned with 
plates of gilt brass. Now one of the distinguishing 
details at Waltham is the peculiar fluting of the pillars, 
another is the cherron ornament on the arches. Both 
these are out deep and with a sort of squareness quite 
unlike a common chcTron. They are just the sort of 
Hang to be filled up in the way which the writer may 
very possibly mean, and I have heard that more prying 
eyes than my own have actually seen traces of the 
fiistenings. Here again we have another strong 
corroboratiTe argument in &Toar of the identity of 
Harold's ehuroh with that now existing. 

Agtunst all this there is really nothing to set except 
an unwillingness to acknowledge that so grand a &bna 
oonld have been erected during the "Sason period." 
Undoubtedly most of the few structures whioh stUl exist 
of an earlier date than the Conquest are &r enough 
indeed from the architectural splendour of Waltham. 
And, no wonder; they are but mutilated fragments of 
obsoore parish churches or of monaat^es of the most 
inaignifioant kind, whioh doubtless owe their preservatioa 
to tiieir very poverty aud obscurity. No Old Tf-TigHnTi 
catiiedial or great abbey is in existence. But in truth 
there is here no question at all of " Anglo-Saxon " 
or " Norman " architecture. By whomsoever builtj 
Waltiiam Abbey is undoubtedly a Norman building, 
Small as are l^e remains of our Anglo-Saxon buildings, 
there is enough to show that Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
ate two distinct BtylM,t two separate branohes of the 
great Bomanesque &inily, two independent imitationa 
of the common Boman models. As in most periods of 
transition, the old and the new style for a time 
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existed aide by mde. The Norman Myle,' by &r the 
xichar and more adTanoed of the two, was em.pIoyed 
in the great cathedrals and abbeys, while the 
An(^>-6axon still lingered on in obscure paroohial 
ohnrohes. Henoe, to tiie oonfdsion of the merely 
ohnmcJogioal antiqaairy, we find Norman bnildings 
before, and Anglo-Saxon buildings after, tlie mystie 
y^ 1066. T?'^TTg Eadward, we are diBtinctly told l^ 
William of Malmesbury, built Westminster Abbey in a 
atyle of bis own introducticHi, identical with that of 
WilHam's own day.* Meanwhile, Earl Odda, though 
Beeminglly himiiftlf a Kenohman,^ built the church of 
Beerhurst in the old style of the oountry. I^ter still, 
after the Conquest, the Danes of Lincoln, expelled by 
tiie Normans from fbe uppeo: city, built the churches ^ 
fit Feter-at-Gk>wts and St. Mary-Ie-Wigford, in the old 
natiTa style, while the Norman Cathedral was rising above 
their heads. That is to say, Eadward, in raising the 
ohurdh which was to be one ^eat memorial of his reign, 
introduoed Qie last improvements which he had seen or 
heard of in his own beloved Normandy. Earl Odda pro- 
bably gave tbe nuns of Deerhurst a bene&otton and let 
them build as they thought good, while the poor Lincdn 
em^iants were of course driven to build in a oompara- 
tirely plain and simple manner. If we simply remember 
that .djiglo-Saxon and Norman are two distinct forms of 
Bomanesque, and that they were used simultaneously in 
En^and during a considerable portion of the eleventh 
oentory, every djfficolty vanishes. 

ThatWaltliam was a church, in its own ^e and country, 
of unparalleled magnificence, is what we can readily believe. 
It is rather what we should naturally look fw under the 
droomstances. Its founder was the first man in the king- 
dcnn. The Eail of the West-^xons ruled over well ni^ 
a third oi England, indnding its greatest cities and some 
0f its most fertile districts, from £ent to Cornwall Harold 
was virtually sovere:^ As the prime favourite and chief 
minister of Eadward, he mi^t aunost pass for lieutenant 

* ''InoldmiMaledtdUTheopliwilBfepdtatMttqQtmipwnbaonipaBltiniugMWn 
Btiorai in AngU adiflcamnt qiud nnoo moe onncti rampttMcU «ntiluttir expenau." 
L US Hirt. BcM). Ed. Saa alio Hattttsv mia, A. 10B6, vho dutinctlj tjt, "wna 
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of Qie whole realm. His private wealth was eomnous. 
He had at his call whaf«Ter the art of England or of 
Eniope ooold supply. And etoot-hearted EagUahman as he 
was, Harold was not the man to look with envy on improve- 
ments introduced &om other lands. TSb put a sttanger 
from Li^e into a high office in the government of his 
new fonn^tion. He would not somple to employ strangers 
from Bouen in the erection of its material &bric. If 
Harold chose to produce a building surpassing everything 
befine seen in England, the means were in his power. 
And he had every reason to do so. He was the &vourite 
of the English people, the oaodidate for the English crown. 
But he hfld to secure the &vour of his weak and devout 
brother-in-law. He had to seoore the fitvoor of a priest- 
hood which was at least less devoted to him than other 
dasses of the nation. He had to atone for the real or 
unaginary crimes of his &ther; if not for the doubtftd' 
death of .Mfred, at any rate for the hydes of chorchland 
which, as even the Chraoide witnesses,* Chidwine had 
not sampled to turn to his own use. He may even, 
if we trust the Norman Survey,')' and the testimony 
of the stranger Clisa,^ have had sins of his own of ttut 
like sort to wipe out At any rate, nothing ooold 
be more likely to fix the affections oi the Emg and 
the Glei^ than the establishment of a wealthy and 
magnifloent foundation, and the erection with nnpar* 
allied speed of a diuroh of unparalleled splendour. 
Harold had every motive to make Waltham the very 
glory of England, second not even to his royal brother's 
&bno at Westminster. We cannot tell how &r a politio 
mnnificrace may have gone to win the dying bequest 
of the Confessor for ^irold rather than for William 
or Badgar, or how many priestly votes in tiie Witenft* 
gemot may have been ^ven for the founder of Waltham 
which might have been refhsed to the conqueror 
of Gmf^dd. In any case Waltham must have made a 
deep impression on tite national mind. Its local wxnship 
became the worship of the "Rngliwh people. The Holy 
Sood of Walthanij the Bood m wlmse honour Harold 

• A. 1063. 

t Bee EOu, IntrodoGtiaB to DamaiKT L 31), IL 143. 
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liad reared his stately temple, the Bood wbioh Tonchaafed 
to him its snpematiuBl varning* before he marched to 
meet the iiiTader, became the rallying-poiut of England, 
tbe war-oiy which she opposed to the " Ha Boa" and 
the " God help us" of her foes. 

On the whole then I have little or no doubt that in. 
His nave of Waltham Abbey we hare a genuine portioti 
of the great worlc of our last national prince. Of the 
extent or oharaoter of Harold's work to the east, and how 
&r it may have surriTed till the Dissolution, we can speak 
only from conjecture. The analogy of other large Norman 
ohuroheB would lead ua to expect a short eastern limb 
with an apse as the original arrangement ; but it by no 
means follows that this arrangement remained undisturbed 
till the &11 of the Abbey. The thirteenth century was 
the time when the insular custom of the square east end 
finally triumphed over the common apsid^ tradition of 
Christendom. Numberless Norman ohoirs were rebuilt or 
marvellously transformed during its course ; the bold curve 
of the old tribune cTerywhere gave way either to the 
single vast east window, the glory of mj and Lincoln, 
or to the endless HuoceE»ioa of small eastern ohapels as at 
Westminster and St. Albans. Now it would have beea 
hardly creditable for the monks of the still youthful 
Abbey to hare done absolutely nothing during so remai^- 
able a period of ardiitectural change. . Did they sit 
altogether still, praying in Harold's choir and dining ia 
Hemy's refectory, bat leaving no sort of memcriu of 
their own selves wrought by the hands of the craftsman ? 
That they did nothing in the existing portion of the 
ohorch, our own eyes suffice to tell us ; but this renders 
it only the more likely that the thirteenth century was 
the time of oonsiderBble altezationB in the eastern, the 
more strictly monastic, part. 

We are tJhus led, almost by a chain of k priori evidence, 
to the fact recorded by Alattbew Paris in the year 1242,f 
which 80 terribly puzzled good Thomas Fuller.^ 

"Eodem anno, scilicet in orastino Sanoti Miohaelis, 
dedioata eat eoolesia oonventualis Cauonicorum de Waltham, 

■ D« InrentiDae, p. 246. Vita HuoUL p. 191. 

t P. era, ed ifiss. 

t ToUgr'i Oimbridga ud TaUhui Abbef, p. 370, «d. IHO. 
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ab Episoopo Nonrioenra WilUelmo, sollenniter valde, 
BsmsteDtilnis »Hia plurimis EpiBoopis, Fnelatis, ot Mas- 
natibuB Tenerabilibos." 

We are not to cmppose, with Fuller, that the original 
church had stood well nigh two oenttuies nndedicoted, 
nor yet that the thirteentii oentnry had begun to look 
upon the benediction of Kinaige as mythical or worn ont 
by age. 8ome change had taken place in the eastern 
portion — in that which was more emphatically " EooleBia 
Conrentoalis Canonicomm de Waltham " — which had 
inTolTod a change in the mte of the high altar, and 
therefore a reoonsecration of the ohnroL 

DECOBAXBI) OHAIfQSS. 

Of 1^ change howerer changes more sweeping still 
have removed every tiaoe. Bnt between the days of 
Henry IL and of Henry TTH. other alterations took 
place at Waltham Abbey -wbioh. have left very speaking 
witneasee behind them in the existing fiil^o. A complete 
rranodelling of the whole nave was designed, and partiy 
carried into effect, during the dnratian of the Deoozated 
style. Had it been completed, the whole internal effect 
of the chnroh would have been entirely altered. Thia 
most undesirable event was howoTor happily averted, and 
the work of this period is now mainly to be traced in the 
more honourable form of two impcntant and beautifiil 
additions, which, it so happens, are, of those parts of the 
church which have not been utterly destroyed, precisely 
those which have suffered most from more recent ohanges. 
These are the west front and the south chapel. 

South Chapel, — The chapel attached to the west side 
of the south transept I cannot but consider as having been 
originally an injudicious addition. It must have gone 
&T to destroy that cruciform effect which depends so much 
upon the bold and solitary projection of the transepts, and 
it must have also destroyed the general effieot of ihe aisle 
and clerestory ranges. Now that, by the loss of the eastern 
portion and ^e addition of the w^tem tower, the church 
has assamed an altogether different outline, the case is 
widely different, and the building, with its high roo^ is 
readily accepted as a piotoresque adjunct to the msdn 
&brio. In itself it must have been a most beautiful 
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speoiinen of its slyle, but few ancient structures have been 
more Bedulously disfigured. In its position we may 
compare it with the great southern addition at Leominster, 
which constitutes the present practical parish church, with 
the diapel between ^e porch and south transept at 
Wedmore, Somerset, and with the building which once 
stretched between the north porch and north transept at 
Sorasey. It differs from the two first, and apparently 
agreed with the last, in ranging* oontinuously with the 
transept front, while the additions at Leominster and 
Wedmore project to the south of it. It was simply built 
up against the transept, blocking up its windows, and 
apparently without any communication with it, even bo 
much as a doorway, while at Leominster there were at 
least doorways, and at Wedmore the chapel opens into the 
transept by a regular arcade. At Waltham, more than 
all, the addition was a mere chapel, while at Homsey and 
Leominster it constituted an important portion, if not the 
whole, of the parotMal accommodation. 

The architecture of the chapel seems more advanced 
than that of the west front ; in its labels and some other 
of its details it almost begins to verge on Perpendicular. 
Its masonry exhibits fiint and other materials in ooursee, 
so as to pK>dace a polychromatic effect, but not developed 
into actual fiint panelling. The building itself may be 
described as consisting of two bays, each of which is again 
subdivided into two smaller ones, in a manner analogous 
to the primary end secondary piers in the interior of the 
nave. The primary buttresses, with which ranges a 
diagonal one at the south-west angle, are of considerable 
projection, with pedimented set-offi) and slopes; in their 
general eSeat thev rather resemble some of the Early 
English ones at Lichfield and Stafford, but the difference 
is characteristic, the pediments here being formed by the 
heads of ogee niches which occupy the lower stages of each 
of the buttresses great and smaJL The secondary ones 
projeot very little, and in fkct rise no higher tlum the 
string beneath the windows, the upper part being rather 
to be considered as the elongated shaft of the pinnacle 
ronning through the elaborate cornice of the chapel. Each 
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of the four bays oontained a window, the jambs of wMoh 
remain inside with light shafts and mouldings of later 
oharacter than the Decorated of the west front. The 
windows themselTes have given way, three to hideous 
square windows, the third to sn external doorway. The 
whole is thoroughly modernized and disfigured within 
and without, the consequence, unneoeseary as ime might 
hare thought it, of the building having been oonveited 
into a school. 

At the west end, near the ground, is a pretty little 
Decorated window, now bricked up, enriched witii three 
rows of haU-flower. It has externally very slender shafts 
with flowered capitals. Above it is a lai^ square-headed 
window, above which rises a sham piece of wall, masking 
the west ead of the ohapel and blocking one of the 
pinnacles. The window has internally tiie rare and 
beautiful arrangement of a double plane of tracery. 

The chapel is connected with the sonth aisle by a single 
broad arch, of poor and ordinary architecture, a sad 
contrast to the glorious Bomanesque work of the nave. As 
tiie chapel stands on a orypt, which raises it considerably 
above the level of the aisle, this arch is a mere aperturis 
in the wall, its responds not coming down to the ground^ 
but having their bafies and stopped chamfer at a consider- 
able height The crypt itself is a capacious one, of two wide 
bays of quadripartite vaulting, with small external windows 
and an external doorway. 

Wett Front. — That most important feature of a great 
church, its western front, left unfinished, as it would 
seem, by the Norman architeets, was brought to perfection 
by those of the Decorated period after a manner altogether 
different irom the original design. The intention of build- 
ing western towers was relinquished, and a front of some 
richness and elegance without towers was substituted. 
And though it has been ruthlessly smoth^ed by the 
addition of the western tower, we can happily still make 
out its most important features. 

The new front consisted of the terminations of the nave 
and aisles, with two turrets flanking the nave gable and 
two others the terminations of the aisles. The central 
portion has been almost entirely destroyed by the tower. 
The lower stage still reteins, witbm the tower, a 
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magnifioent western doorway. It somewhat reBomHes 
some of the Northamptonshire examples, as Bairnds, 
Bnehden, and TTigham Ferrers, where ^e great portal is 
set in a sort of shallow porch, with little or no projection 
heyond the tiiickiiess of the wall. Here the space hetween 
the two, though vaulted as naoal, is set on a dope, so as to 
make it more part of the jamh, and to identify the inner and 
onter openings more dosely than where there is a genuine 
pieoe of wall, howsTer short, between them. The oater 
opening has ^lafts with rich flowered capitals, the jamb 
is rich with ball-flower and other ornaments, and the 
whole is smronnded by a canopy with elaborate crockets 
and finials. On each side are the beginnings of carved 
work destroyed by the tower and the fragments of a rich 
basement. Pieces of diaper panelled work built up into 
TariouB parts of the tower, attest the great magnificence of 
at least the central part of the composition. Of the upper 
portions, the great western window and whatever design 
may have occupied the gable, no trace whatever remains; 
an awkward Ferpendicular insertion and some Norman 
fragments may be made out by ascending the belfry ; bat 
bout from the analogy of the case, and from the string 
below the window, which still exists within, one ean 
hardly doubt that some fine composition of Decorated 
tracery did really occupy the centre of the front The 
turrets were polygonal, of an irregular form, and panelled 
in their upper portion j the lower seems to have had a 
square projection ; at their finish we are left to guess. 

The turrets terminating the aisles are more perfect 
From two boldly projecting buttresses, pedimented and 
niched, rises an octagonal panelled turret, diminishing in 
stages, but whose upper portion is lost The ohemge 
from the square to the octagonal form is most ingenioudfy 
made by corbelling o£f the intermediate sides with foil 
arches, which the bases remaining below show to have 
acted as canopies for etatura. The archee are of a peculiar 
cinquefoil form, the intermediate foils being extremely 
smdl. The whole composition of these turrets is excellent. 

The termination of the aisle is carried up as a ma skin g 
wall to some height above the roof, a clear violation of 
reality, if it was meant to continue so. But it has 
occurred to me that it may possibly have been designed 
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to raise tlie aisle walls thron^out to this heigfat, by 
ftirtwuliT'g this 'blank wall till it met the blank termina- 
titm of tiie southern walL Two drcumstanoes &11 in 
with this view. Two small circalar windows, with a 
cuiioiui Had of fsliation, approaching, bat not entirely 
resemhling, the spiked foim, are inserted in the upper 
part of ue aiBle-terminations. These barely open into 
the present aisles, the roof haidly saving their rear-ardies. 
One might easily imagine that a second row, perhaps of 
cnroular ones thxoaghont, was intended to be added to the 
aial& Bach a range would of course, as indeed is some- 
times the case, haTe entirely concealed the clerestory from 
external view. With this hanncniizes the extreme 
external plainness of the alterations which, as we shall 
presently see, were made at this time in the clerestory, as 
if they were designed wholly for internal effect. On the 
other hand it ^ould be mentioned that no signs of 
uufiuished work appear on the east fiice of the tnaalring 
wall ; indeed the occurrence of a small huttress to the 
west of the turret looks the other way. These turrets 
are connected with those of the nave by a rich parapet, 
with two rows of foliated quatrefoils, the upper one of 
them pierced. 

Below the circular window thrare is, on the south side, a 
two-light window and a doorway. The doorway is plain 
oomp^ed with the great western portal ; having mere 
moiUded jambs and a scroll for its labcL The window has 
foil tracery of a curious description, exactly amilogouB to 
the round window and the pecmliar foil arch used in the 
turrets; the use of the wave-moulding in the mnllions 
and tracery gives it a great effect of heaviness. Within 
it has a segmental rear-arch rising £rom shafts. A similar 
window baa beeu inserted, at a rather lower elevation, in 
the adjoining bay of the aisle, which, as I before said, 
appears to have had no Norman window. The Decorated 
fffohitects do not seem to have meddled externally with the 
three remaining bays west of the added chapel, but on the 
nor& side they dearly inserted many windows, which 
have sinoe been desiroyed. 

The termination of the north aisle has, strange to say, 
neither window nor doorway below the drcular window 
in ,it8 upper portion. A uiige round turret, projecting 
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both within and without, and leading to the Toof, prevents 
the exifltence of either. This turret finishoB without beh>w 
the circular window, and originally did so within, bat the 
turret has been internally carried up in lath and plaster so 
as entirely to conceal the round window in an external 
view, whereas it was evidently meant to be visible 
from at least the eastern portions of the aisle. The turret 
itself is lifted with cross eyiet holes. 

We may remark that, as the western responds of the 
seventh aroh have disappeared within, the Beoorated 
front most have been built within the line of the Korman 
one, possibly to avoid its foundations. 

Oumgea «i the Nave. — A very important change was com- 
menced in the interior of the nave some time daring the 
duration of Gothio architeoture, but in a manner bo absolutely 
devoid of detail that, taken alone, it might be attribute 
to almost any stage, but general probability, the circum- 
stance mentioned in the last paragraph, and another 
which will presently appear, combine to make it pretty 
certain that one of the most barbarous transmutations on 
record proceeded from the very same hands which added 
the west front and the southern chapel. 

This was no other than a plan of converting the whole 
interior of the nave from a composition of three stages into 
one of two. It will be remembered that, from tJie height 
of the aisles and their want of vaulting, this would have 
been eamly done in the original design, but it was quite 
another thing to cut away the Norman pier-arches, and 
convert those of the triforimn into pointed ones. Even 
this would have been somewhat less offensive, had it becu 
cloaked in any way with the shafts and other details of 
the new style ; but no — all that was done was simply so 
to out away and to point, leaving the original shafts 
attached to the masses of wall, those which had belonged 
to the |der-arches of course supporting nothing. 80 far 
from inserting mouldings of their own style, where they 
had to fill np a small part of the Norman pier-arch, they 
did it so as to bring the whole to the same straight square 
angle. The form of pier thus produced would have been 
a Norman column, with a stilt of its own height set coi its 
capital, and with shafts attached to its upper portion sap- 
porting a plain segmental pointed aroh of three chamfers. 
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Happily this 'bangling and barbarous business was 
Tery &r from being brought to perfection. The two 
Testemmost bays on each side were so treated through- 
oat, and a third triforium arch on the north side was 
pointed, but the pier-arch was not out away. The 
work may have stopped on account of the dangerous 
state to which it is clear that the alteration reduced 
one of the pier-arches on the north side, which seems 
to have been supported by props and cramps ever 
since. Or it may not be an excess of charity to 
suppose that the innovators became oonsclous of the 
hideousness of their own design, as 'tiiey advanced to the 
farther barbarism of thus maltreating a distinct column, 
instead of a mere mass of wall with attached shafts. 
Either motive has had the same desirable effect, that of 
sparing to us the remainder of this glorious nave in its 
int^rity. 

These changes were not Qie legitimate sabstitution — 
Intimate according to the feelings of mediseval builders 
— of good work in the feshionawe style of the day for 
good work in one which had become antiquated. It 
was the deliberate mutilation of a pure, pmfect, harmo- 
nious, and beautiM design, to produce one which could 
not &il to be lame, imperfect, incongruous, and hideous 
in the highest degree. Norman proportion was destroyed, 
and Gothic proportion not substituted ; Norman ornaments 
were obliterated, and no Gothic ornaments supplied in 
their stead. In the clerestory windows this is still more 
conspicuous; all that was done was to substitute a per- 
fectly plain pointed arch for a highly enriched round one. 
In the single western bay — that against the tower — where 
there was no window in ^e clerestory range, the innovators 
did venture to deviate a little from the utter baldness of the 
remainder. They here inserted a triforium-opening of 
two arches divided by a muUion. The wave-moulding 
of the jambs fixes the date, connects the whole of this 
barbarous bungling with the addition of the beautiful 
west frront, and proclaims aloud that about the most 
tasteless and ill-advised proceeding that ever architect 
attempted, was not the work of tiie days when Gothic 
architecture still lagged on in imperfection under the 
hands of Foore and Northwold, not of the days when it 
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had become "base" and "detestable" in the nave of 
Winchester and the lantern of 8t. Ouen's, but that it was 
an achievement of the bright and palmy times of all, that 
it exhibited the taste and skill of " those early days of 
late Middle-Pointed," whieh, ve are taught, possessed an 
almost exclosivelj monopoly of eesthetio and meohamcal 
perfection. 

LAIBB COUTQES. 

In good Perpendicular times nothing of any conse- 
qnenoe appears to have been done to the existing portion 
of the ChiiroK A window or two in the m^th aisle 
appears to exhaust the whole work of this period. This 
does not howcTer prove entire idleness on the part of the 
builders of that day. Muoh may probably have been 
draie in the eastern portions now destroyed, in the adom- 
moit of those minor and sepulchral chapels, to which 
so much attention was ordimurily devoted at this time. 
Again, of the i^per stages of the central tower, a portion 
fluently recast in Perpendicular times, we have no 
vestiges to attest whether the original Norman &bric 
retained its own massive stateliness till its entire destmc- 
tion, or whetiier it was destined to give way to some 
lighter and more gorgeous erection which has left still 
fewer traces to record its existence. From any general 
remodelling of the nave, a process so unfortunately 
commenced at Gloucester, so succesdolly oonsmnmated 
at Winchester, the ill luck of their predecessors may 
well have k^t back the architects of this period. 
In any case tiie next important fact which we have to 
record in the arohiteotural history of Waltham Abbey 
brings ns at once to the period when pure destruction 
began to be substituted for reoonstmction in the case of 
our great ecclesiastical edifices. 

The dissolution of the monastery vested that portion 
of the church which was the property of the conventual 
society, in the hands of the Kmg and his grantees ; the 
light of the parish to the nave of the church remaining 
of coune unaflfeoted. This is a subject on which I have 
already touched more than once m treating of other 
similar oases. At Waltham apparently no such bene&otor 
arose as at Dorohester, X^wkesbnry, and Bomsey; the 
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lost of destniotion was not even satisfied with mere 
dismantling, as at Howden and Monkton ; a' few cart- 
loads of stone proved temptation enough to ensure the 
entire demolition of a * straotore venerable alike as a 
glorioos monniaent of ancient art, and as the creation and 
reeting-plaoe of the last of our truly national prinoes. 
The exact extent of this destruction I have already indi- 
cated ; the choir, transepts, presbytery, and their adjuncts . 
were levelled with the ground ; the accidental presence of 
the added Decorated chapel alone preserved to us a small 
fragment of the south transept which doubtless would 
otherwise have perished. 

Some short time afterwards an attempt was made to 
supply a small portion of this irreparable loss, which was 
doubtiess prompted by the best intentions, but of which 
it is impossible to praise more than Ihe intention. The 
central tower being the only one in the church, its destruo- 
tion left the remaining portion of the building entirely 
deprived of a helfiy. In the year 1566 this loss was in 
a manner counterbalanced by the erection of the existing 
western tower. Unhappily, instead of erecting a detached 
campanile, the new tower was bmlt right against the 
splendid west front, entirely destroying its proportions, 
and mthlesaly smothering ita enrichments, as is most con- 
spicuously shown in the case of the arcade and canojnr 
work on each side of the west doorway. The tower itself 
does not call for much comment, the more so, as its 
upper portion has been rebuilt in a still later style or 
absence of style. Where there is any original work, it is 
of couiBC in the Debased Perpendicular of the day, but' 
extensive fragments of earlier and better work have been 
used up again. Besides some beantifol pieces of panelling' 
and duper-work built up irregularly in the w^lls, two 
more important fragments remain. The doorway which 
now forms the outer western entrance must have been 
removed from some' part of the destroyed eastern portion, 
and seems to agree better with the southern chapel 
tiian with the west front It is of three orders, with 
very lender shafts with floriated capitals, and much 
nch floriated work in the jambs. The window above 
seems rather to belong to the west front, having 
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8 more deoided shaft ItB original traoery has not been 
preserved. 

ftrn BUSXAL OP HABOLD. 

We httve thua graie through both the history of the 
jEbimdalioii and the arohiteotoial detail of the existing 
church, and the result has been, I trust, to establish 
beyond reasonable doubt that the Bomanesque work still 
standing at Waltham is really the ereotion of the loyal 
Bon of Godwine. The question now follows, is Waltbam 
entitled to be looked upon as the burying-place of £ing 
Harold, as well as his building ? 

That Waltham always professed to be the buiying-place 
of Harold, that a tomb o^ed by his name was shown in 
the Abbey down to the Dissolution, and that fragments of 
it remained even, when Fuller wrote his history, are iacts 
which cannot be called in question. But whether the 
claim was a just one is open to a good deal of disonssion. 
The statements of our original authorities are strangely 
oontradictory. 

Pint of all, the most truly English writers, those con- 
temporary or nearly so, obserre the same melancholy 
silence as on so many more important points. England and 
her King had fallen, and th^ oared not to dwell on the 
details ca sorrow. Not a wtnd as to Harold's burial 
is to be found in the Baxon Chronicle, not a word in our 
English-hearted Florence. The English biographer of 
Eadward, whose precious work has just been given to the 
world by the Master of the Bolls, does not even tell us in 
direct terms that Harold ever died or ever reigned ; from 
him we ask in vain for the burying-plaoe of the seooud 
Judas Maccabteus, the hero who in virtue both of body 
and mind excelled all men.* As the lips whose guidance 
we should unhesitatingly accept are tiius closed against 
US, we are driven to put together the best account we 
oan from the statements of hostile, later, and inferior 
writers. Among these we find three distinct and contra- 
dictory statements. 

First, Harold escaped frvm Hastings, and died long 
after at Chester or elsewhere. 

* Virtnte enim eoiporii et Hiimi in populo aiMUUt nt altar JdiIh If Hhtton^ 
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Second, He was bnried on the fleo-ahoie, 
Thiid, He was buried at Waltham. 

The first wretohed fitble we have already oast aside. 
Florenoe tells ns the true tale, in words speaking straight 
from tiie heart of England's grief — " Hen, ipsemet oeoidit 
oTepuBcnli tempore." The son of Godwine died, as sooh 
King and hero should die, helm on head and battle-axe 
in hand, striking the last blow for his crown and people, 
with the Hol^ Hood of Waltham the last cry rising from 
his lips and ringing in his ears. DisaUed by the Norman 
arrow, out down by the Norman sword^ he died beneatii 
Hie standard of En^uid, side by side with hia brothers is 
blood and valour. What then was the &te of the lifeless 
relioa whioh alone oame into the power (tf the Con- 
queror? 

The oontMnporary Norman evidenoe seems certainly in 
&TOur of Ibe belief that Hsrold was buried on the sea- 
shore. Wilb'am of Poitou thus tells the tale. 

" Ipse carens omni deoore quibusdam signis, neqwqoam 
fiicie, recognitus est, et in oastra Duois delatus, qui tumu- 
landnm eum QuiUelmo agnomina Maletto ooncessit, non 
matri pro oorpore dilectte prolis ami par pcsidus offerentL 
Soivit enim non deoere tali commercio aurom aooipL 
.^latimsrit indignum fore ad matris libitum sepeliri, oujus 
ob T^imiftTn cupiditatem insepolti remanerent innumerobiles. 
IKctum eat illadendo, oportere situm esse oostodem litoris 
et pelagi, quee cum armis ante vesanua inaedit"* Then 
follows a good deal of abuse of Han^d. 

The account of Orderiooa Vitalis, 'f Jbllowa the statement 
of William of Poitou, and to some extent in the same words. 

Exactly the same is the narrattre of Bishop Chiy of 
Amianii in the Carmen de Bello TTAwt ang^nfri. 

Heraldi corpus coUegit dilftcemtam, 
CoUeetatn texit sindora purpiire& ; 
DetuUt et seoiim repetetu sua castia "^"'111, 



Misit odusqoe Dnoem, postulat et preoibu^ 
Orbats misene natis tribtu, et TidnaUe, 
Fro tribu5 uuius reddat ut oaaa ailn ; 
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Si plaoet, mt ooipus pnro pneponderet anro. 

Bed Dux intiu promis utnunque n^at : 
Jnmu qnod podos piiuuntia Ihtora pcntos 

lUi eommittet aggera anb lapidum. 
EiKO'Tdnt fuerat testatn*, mpis in alto, 

PnBce[ut olaudi vertice oorpiu bumi, 
Extempb) qnidam, partim Nonoanniu et Anglns, 

Compater Beraldi, jnasa tibenter i^t ; 
Corpus enim Biem cnto matidit et aepeliTit, 

Imponens laudem, acriprit et in titnlo. 
* Per mandftta Uucis, Rex hie, Heralde qoiesoiB, 

Ut ciutoa maneas litoria et pelagi."* 

It is oertunly hard to escape this strong oontempontiy 
erideooe, or to deny that Harold's body reaHy was bnried 
Bomeirhare on the shore of Sussex. Tet the evidence for 
his burial at Waltham is by no means to be altogether oast 
aside. 

"Williani of Malmesbniy distinctly asserts that Oitha 
offered William a large sum for the body, that William 
gave it her without ransom and that she buried it at 
Waltham. f 

Waoe in the " Boman de Sou " X says 

Li Beis Heraat fli emportex, 
E & Varham ta entenrcE, 
Uaix jo ne aai Id I'importai 
Ne jo ne ni k' I'entem. 

Of the other Nonnan metrical writers,^ Benoit agrees with 
William of Foitou, the oontinuator of Wace's Brut, and the 
author of the " Eatoire de Beint ..^^ward le Bei " agree 
with Mahnesbnry, 

Of our two Waltham books, the "De Inventione '* 
contains the well known tale whioh I need not tell 
again in detail, how the Waltham Canons, Osegod and 
Julrio went to watch the battle, how they begged the 
body, how William granted their prayer, how they found 
the disfigured corpse by the aid of !E^gyth Bwanneahals, 
and gave it worthy sepulture at Waltham. || The 
biographer of Harold is driven to a very lame device 
indeed. He had to reccmoile his beloved fiction of Harold's 
escape with the traditions of his Abbey whidi boasted 

• Vt., 872-93. 
t Lib.iii.,4 " 
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of Harold's tomb. He is Hieiefore driven to stippose tJiat 
Eadgyth found, and that the Ghapt^ of Waltham buried — 
a wnmg body, an intrnding, supposititioaB oaroascL whioh 
down to bis own time had usuiped the sepulchral hononn 
of the Last of the Saxon Kings. Now this kind of stuff 
is simply abominable. It is neither bistory, nor romance, 
nor critioism, nor anything else, bnt simply a oook-and- 
boll story of the poorest kind. 

To reconcile the details of the story in the " De 
InTentione " with the nanative of William of Foiton and 
the Carmen is qnite impossible. The mission of Osegod 
and Ailrio, and the intervention of Eadgyth, at onoe 
become mytfaioaL Pure invention they probably are not, 
the story has that local and perscmal ciroomstantiality 
which seems to imply some groondwork of truth. In- 
deed the &ct mentioned by William of Poitou, that 
Harold was " quibusdam signia, nequaquam &oie, 
recognitna," curiously enough agrees wi^ Qie Waltham 
tale of Eadgyth. But that ^e as a whole cannot stand ; 
the search, and discovery by Eadgyth and the two Canons 
clearly did not lead to an unme(£ate burial at Waltham. 
Bat tbat Harold was, after all, really buried in bis own 
Minster I am strongly inclined to oelieva If he was 
not, how did the tele arise? A tomb of Harold was 
one which there was very little temptation to forge. 
Harold was not an acknowledged saint, whose burial- 
place would be a profitable place of pilgrimage. The 
only writer who shows any disposition to canonize him 
distinctly removes his sepulchre from Waltham. In the 
days of the Conquest any attempt of the kind would 
have been put down witii a strong hand. When the 
tomb of Waltheof at Croyland became the scene of 
miracle and pilgrimage, the Conqueror acted as vigorously 
as the more recent Franoh potentate— 

" De par le Roi, defenw & Dien 
De &ire miracle en oe lUo." 

An imaginary tomb of Harold could only have been 
set up from motives strongly tinged with politioal feeling, 
which would have at once kindled the wrath of the 
Norman government. In later times, when Norman 
fiction had had its own way, when Harold's name had 
been ^eotually branded as peijiirer and usurper, sach 
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a &brieation would hare been still less likely. But ve 
need not inquire into this, aa MalineBbiLry ahowa that it 
was murently believed in the flist half of the twelfth 
oentmy that Harold was buried at Waltham. For I need 
not say that llUImesbuTy doee not write in the intereHta 
of Waltham or of England. He ia a thoroughly inde- 
pendoit witness ; so, I may add, are Waoe and hia brother 
minstrela. So early and bo extenaive a &brioation as 
their naziatiTes would imply seems to me quite out of 
the question. 

Tl^ most probable solution seems to be that ^irold 
was flzst, by William's order, buried under a oaim — 
"a^^ere snb lapidum" — on the shore of Sossex, and was 
afterwards more solemnly interred in the SCnster at 
Waltham. The wiginal ordor fell in alike with the 
passion and with the policy of the Conqueror ; it suited 
him to Inand the peijuier, the ezoommimicate, the 
despser of the holy reluia, with every possible mark of 
ignominy. But a season did oome when William might 
wdl be disposed to yield to gentler counsels. At the 
end of the year 1066 William seemed for a moment 
to be not m^^y Bex AnglisB, but Bex Anglorum. The 
greater part of the land was indeed still unconquered 
but he had received the submission of the leading men 
of every district, he had been acknowledged Xing, he had 
been crowned and anointed in the same temple and by the 
same hands as Harold himself Moreover the inoongroous 
nature of his position had not yet fully diqilayed itself. 
William, a man utterly relentless and unscmpulons, but by 
no means a lover of oppression for oppression's sake, seems 
at this time to have sincerely end^voured to make his 
government as satisfactory as might be to his Engli^ 
subjects. It would &11 in with his policy at thia particular 
moment to yield to any petition from the fraternity at 
Waltham, and to allow the remains of the English hero 
to be removed from their ignoble South-Saxon resting-place 
to a more fitting abode within his own glorions Buzuter. 

By this auppositicm we can pretty wdl account for all 
the reports. William of Foitou and Bishop GKiy, narrating 
the flffht of Senlao, record that burial of Harold which 
formed part of their story ; a subsequent translation had 
no interest for them. The Waltham writers, on the other 
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hand, naturally dwell solely cm that inteiment irMdi 
fonned part of their own local histwy. The oaim-buiial 
they would naturally seek to slur over and throw ont of 
memory. In a Tery short time it would be foi^otten; 
the date of the funeral at "Walthani would be shifted book 
two or three months, and would be held to have imme- 
diately Buooeeded the battle. Writers of the next 
geneiution, like Malmesbury, would naturally think most 
of that interment which bad left a palpable witness before 
&eir own eyes, and would have no temptation to dwell 
on the hurried ceremony which immediately soooeeded the 
battle. 

From all this, as I have already said, it neoesBarilT 
follows that the well-known tale in the " De InventicMie," 
vhioh has fonned the groundwork of so much both of 
romance and art, caonot be accepted as a literal &ct 
Bat, as I before said, there is a something about the 
story which oertainly leads us to the belief that Oeego^, 
Allric, and Eadgyth, and the parte attributed to them, 
flie not purely imaginary. They may, for instanoe, haye 
found the body preTionsly to the first hasty buriaL And 
it does not seem likely that clerical biographers would go 
out of their way to invent an imaginary concubine for their 
hero. For the Eadgyth of the Waltluun story is plainly 
Harold's ooncubiae, though monastic delicacy is certainly a 
little puzzled to express the exact relation.* I mention 
thie, because of an odd misconception which has arisen on 
this subject among some writen of reputation. Soth Mr. 
Thorpe f and Dr. Bruce identiiy this Eadgyth with 
Eadgjrth or Ealdgyth, the wife of Harold, daughter of 
.£Ifgar, granddaughter of LeoMo, widow of Ginfi^dd, and 

* " Flftcnit * * * mnltemn qtuu& ftnte ranptan rsgimBii Anglonun dilttunL 

« UlY.J. 2' 
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nster of Eadwine and Uorkere.* This they do on tiie 
supposed authority of Bir Henry EUis. But Sir Henry 
£lluf says nothing of the kind. He identifies Qneen 
Ealdgyth with the Eddeva Pvlera of Domesday, but he 
in no way, but quite the oontrary, identifies Queen 
Ealdgyth with the Eadgyth of the Waltham talei 'Rm, 
Ead^th described in the Waltham books is most palpably 
not Harold's wife; and moreoTer Harold's wife was not 
there — she was sent to Chester by her brothers.J Any 
one however who is specially anxious for Harold's private 
character might easily infer from the words, " quam 
ante sumptum Anglomm regimen dilexerat," tiiat the 
position of Eadgyth Swanne^ials as "cubicniaria" had 
oome to an end on Harold's marriage with the daughter of 

To Bnm up the whole. We have, I hope, satis&ctorily 
shown tJiat Harold built a church at WalUiam, tiiat ite 
QBve fi)Tms the ohuioh now standing, and that the tomb 
which was shown as Harold's was really his, his body 
having been removed thither, probably about the time of 
William's ooronation, from its original burying place on 
the shore near Hastings. As the only great churdii in 
England of so early date, as one so cbsely connected with 
the mightiest historical events, we may safely pronounce 
the oombined historical and artistic interest of Waltham 
Abbey to be absolutely unique among English buildings. 
Long may it abide, with its disfigurements swept away, 
with its dangerous portions strengthened, with its fallen 
portions, if so be, rebuilt, but still left as a genuine monu- 
ment of the eleventh centmy and not of me nineteenth, 
safe from that worse foe than Norman or Tudor or Puritan, 
from the ruthless and irreparable destruction of Hie 
" restorer." 
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OTES UPON SOME PLAU8 AND DRAWINQ8 
JliUSTBATIVE OP THE ANTIQUITIES OP THE 
ABBEY AND TOWW OF WALTHAM ABBEY. 

THI HOV. SeOBKT&BT of the EmEZ AaCHJKOLOOTC^L BOOIKTT. 

DsAK Bis. — In complianoe srith. yonr request I 
iceed to gire Bome notes on the plans and drawings, 
tstrative of the antiquities of the Abb^ and Town of 
idtham Abbey, whioh I have already forwarded to 
a. 

Hie large Flan reinvsents not only the ground plan of 

> existing nave of the Abbey Churoh and such parts 

the domestic buildings as still exist, but it also 

iresents the foundations of part of the destroyed choir 

the Church, and indications of the Abbey buildings 

iich have from time to time oome to light. The full 

loriptioa which Mr. Freeman has given of the nave 

the Church will render unnecessary any general 

Bcriptioa of it here, beyond the references which are 

iTen oa the margin of the plan ; I will therefore confine 

nselUio a few notes on portions of the buildings whioh 

Fdid not iall within Mr. Freeman's plan to describe; 

ply remarking that I do not think the excellent carved 

p>rk on each side of the west entrance* is destroyed, but 

•tily hidden by the tower, as the portions now exposed 

were ; I am informed by the mason who opened this 

'Work and repaired the west front, that so much of the 

inner part of the tower might be removed without 

detnment to its stability as would allow the hidden work 

to be seen. 

The Church is 64 feet wide inside, the north aisle 

• DaMribod >t p. 28. 
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being 11 feet 8,. the nave SO feet, the Bouth aisle 12 
feet 4 ; and from the centre of the lantern piers to the 
west wall is 108 feet, jost twice the width ; and the 
Bouth entrance just divides the length. 

By ascending the tuiret stairs to the roo^ there may 
be seea within the slope of the roof two stones of a 
round arch with the cheTroa moulding, remaining 
apparently in their oilgiaal position in the west wall, 
above the clerestory range, and visible from the nave 
before 'the Church was ceiled; if this portion of an arch 
indicates the position of a Norman light in the original 
west front, there must have been two in this range, as 
this aroh is considerably wide of the centre of the walL 

In the aisles there are indications that they were 
spanned by arches.* Above the capital of the pier flij in 
the north aisle, part of the spanning aroh is left 10 or 
12 inches high ; similar indications appear, though in 
a less degree, upon elU the capitals on this (tide ; the 
art^es seem to lutve been hacked down only so much 
as not to be discernible from the aisle. liie centres 
of the pilasters above the capitals of the massive piers 
are rough and broken to the height of the lowex stage 
of the nave wall, or to what would be the floor of the 
triforium, the broken parts projecting beyond the face 
of the work ; and on the walls of tiie south aisle the 
same unevenness is observable, which was hidden by 
plaster coloured to represent the lines of masonry ; this 
colouring is still to be seen on the removal of Ihe outer 
coats of whitewash. Circular windows intended to light 
the triforium, though now blocked, are discernible in 
the south waU. In the chevron moulding of the Norman 
windows, and the noble arch of the south entranoe, there 
are traces of colour; coloored masonry lines also appear on 
the soffit of this arch, on the splay of the south window, 
and on the inner faas of the soum wail ; between two of 
the windows is some bold writing in old Engli^ character, 
surrounded by the coloured lines ; at present there is not 
enough of its whitewash dothing stripped off to leave the 
inscription legible. 

Eastward of the south entrance fdj all the Norman 
windows to the aide have been blocked, and a la^ plain 

• Aa Mn(j«ctund by Ur, Fnamu, me p. 16, 
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pointed aroh (f) tamed between the soutii Chapel and the 
Choroh ; this broad open arch had apparently a wooden 
wreen not quite to the height of the capitals, the oormoe 
and sill of this screen still remain, and perhaps the soreen 
itself may remdn under the plaster which corers the 
partition. 

In the second bay in the north, aisle is a roond-arch 
doorway fbj blocked and plastered, the zigzag moulding 
of the aim with its columns and capitals correspond in 
charaeter 'with the rest of the Norman building ; it is 
rath^ low, and below the original Norman windows ; this 
door led into a bnilding of which the foundations of two 
walls at (cj were opened in the parsonage garden a few 
years sinoe ; the west wall ran out about 27 feet north- 
ward &om the Church near to the buttress at the N.W. 
comer ; the , longitudinal wall ran parallel with the 
sides of the Church, of which about 25 or 30 feet were 
dng up ; the Hastem wall was not reached, nor was any 
opening seen in the foundations, which were concrete as 
bard as iron, placed on a layer of gravel, the walls of flint. 

At (e) is a blocked pointed arch flu^ with the wall, 
the section chamfered, the opening 2 feet 10 inches wide, 
about 6 feet 6 inches high, the sill, as far as can at present 
be made out, 2 feet &om the floor of the aisle ; it is lOi 
inches west of the outer face of the wall of the south 
Chapel, and could not be the entrance thereto from the 
Church unless by means of a narrow staircase within the 
wall of the Churdi which is 4 feet 6 inches thick here ; 
it appears to be a recess, there being no signs of an arch 
on tlie <^fposite &ce of the wall ; its adjacency to the 
south entruice suggests that it held a stonp. Between (e) 
and (f) there is an opening in the aisle wall almost hidden 
by plaster and woodwork, and the upper part covered by a 
mural tablet ; this, perhaps, was the communication with 
the Chapel. This Chapel Mr. Freeman has already des- 
cribed as " a most beautiful specimen of its style ;" a Mm 
ceiling has been introduced a little below the capitals of 
the small jamb shafts which carry the rear arches of the 
windows ; above is a useless apartment without means of 
acoess or light, in which the arches of the four bays remain 
entire, wi& the exception here and there of a nose 
chiselled off the corbels from which the label mouldings 
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spring. The windows (k. k. i. k.) were 7 feet wide with 
tracery headings. In the west wall is a very lai^ square 
headed window of three pointed lights witii an elabotately 
traceried head and an inner plane of tracery of the same 
design, of which I sent you a sketch. The splay of the 
window between the outer and inner plane of tracery was 
ornamented with a large oonTentional leaf pattern, in 
chocolate on a bufif ground ; and the same pattern runs 
round the splays of the four pointed windows in the south 
wall also. Beneath this square window, close to the 
buttress at the south west comer is a very beautiful 
doorway (g) now blocked ; it was the original exterior 
entrance to the Chapel, reached by an exterior flight of 
steps. 

. On the west fiuie of the south transept wall (m) above 
tile ceiling in the south Chapel, and oovering its entire 
width has been an elaborate painting ; portions of a great 
many figures as large as life are stUl discernible in rich 
oolours and gold. 

The lights to the crypt under this Chapel are shown on 
the ground plan of the Abbey in line (h. 1. 1. 1. LJ the 
original entrance was at (*,) but this is now blocked, and 
the window (h) has been converted into one entrance, and 
the opening (I) nearest the south transept into another. 

The Font of the Abbey Church has been entirely 
shanged in shape and character, by successive modem 
alterations. The ac- 
companying woodcut 
gives a representation 
of its original form. It 
was a square bowl 
with aroaded sides, Qie 
panels sunk about half 
an inch, and a shaip 
moulding round the 
I lower edge. It was 
supported on a central 
piUar 1 foot 4 inches 

m diameter, and four 

angle columns 3| inches in diameter. Years ago the 
angles of the bowl were cut away so as to make: it 
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oot^hal,' and ~ the smaller supporting oolnmnB were 
lemored, and the whole font was coated with paint. 
During the recent restorations of the Church, the howl was 
further reduced by the removal of the mutilated arcades, 
Btill leaving the shape octagonal ; it is now a fine font of 
polished Purbeck marble, but all trace of its original 
character is gone, and I therefore consider it not unde- 
sirable to preserve this record of what it originally was. 

I have learned &om a man who worked at it, that about 
22 years ago the foundations of the north wall of the Choir 
(F) were dug up from the wall near the east side of 
the north transept to the wall (A) Giesa foundations, 
consisting of rough unhewn stones laid in sand, were 
ten or twelve feet broad, and six feet deep, the digging 
of them up a£Forded a winter's work to l^e men employed 
thereat, and the following winter the space in the 
garden was filled with earth from the forest; the 
position of these foondations craresponds with the large 
^nes of the opposite wall I saw at (S.) In the wall east of 
the Choir, and in a line with the north aisle of the Church, 
is a gateway ; the ' original opening was 7 feet 3 inches ; 
for 18 feet on either side of this gate the wall is not 
BO old as beyond that distance, being bmlt of Boman 
shaped and other brioks, stones, and lumps of concrete, 
hut the large stones on which it is raised are &oed. 
Korth of this modem wall is an old wall (A) plastered 
on its west side extending 86 feet to the angle of 
the Abbey House (C) of which only the sou^ and 
part of the west w^Is remain ; the south wall is 2 feet 3 
inches thick, 20 feet high, and 110 feet 6 inches from 
(H) to the eastern wall, a small portion of which is left ; 
this building has been greatly cut about and patched 
vith brick, the aroh of the window shown in it ia gone, 
and there is not a vestige of ornamentation exceptmg a 
string moulding traceable throughout the entire length 
of tJie ruin, and at (H) one side of a pointed arch blocked, 
having a hold acorn moulding ; this opening appears to 
have been about 8 feet wide. Northward is a stone 
foundation (D) ; for 12 or 15 feet it is exposed, when 
the garden rises 2 feet, concealing its extent eastward ; 
it ia parellel with the wall (0) and corresponds there-- 
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with, thus — from (H) to the east end of (C) is 110 
feet 6 inohes, and from wall raised on (D) to south &ce 
of fC) 110 feet 8 inches. Abutting on wall (H) ia a stone 
building (E) without windows, having a doorway at each 
end, the south one blocked ; this room evidently opened 
into another, as its north wall is not an exterior one, 
but is faced stone to the same height as the inside of (E) 
and plastered above as that is ; the bieakage of the 
wall at its north east comer shows that that extended 
flirther ; the wall now standing northwest of (E), though 
very thick and high, is not a portion of me original 
building. The inside measurement of (E) is 29 feet 4 
inohes by 14 feet 8 inches ; the ceiling is groined, in the 
two centres of the groining parts of the ironwork for 
supporting pendent Ughts remain. The ribs spring at 
the angles of the building from one shaft, and at the sides 
from clusters of three ; the bases and capitals of these 
shafts are very carious ; I have sent a restored elevation 
and section of a shaft, as there is not one sufficiently 
perfect in itself to give a correct idea, all have been 
mutilated. 

Singularly enough the present number of the " Builder," 
(March 19, 1859) contains an article on "Earliest Gothic 
Architecture " with an illustration from the Hall of the 
Hospital of Angers, in which the bases of the sha^ have 
the same peonl^ arrangement of leaves overlapping the 
moulding to the angles of the plinth as in the examples 
before ns. The Hospital at Angers was founded by Henry 
II., A.D. 1154, and was consecrated AD. 1184 ; and 
the change of fomidation of Waltham Abbey by the same 
monarch occurred in A.D. 1177, this seems to decide the 
B^le (tf the buildings erected by Henry. The faced stones 
of tile walls in this building rise a little higher than the 
capitals of the groining shafts ; above that the walls 
and roof are plastered, the plaster appears to have been 
coloured. In the stones in one compartment of each 
side wall, and at the south end there are several 
round holes about 1 inoh diameter, and 6 inohes deep, alt 
very perfectly bored, seeming to have been made for the 
insertion of bars, to be removed at pleasure, there being 
no sign of cement in them. The paving has been removed 
and Uie floor is now of earth, and about the level of the 
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floor of the Church. I have leoeotly had the assistance of 
two masons in examining tiiis building, and it is their 
opinion that there are vaults beneath it. 

The Church, the south Chapel, and the building (E), 
all correspond in their relatire proportions of length and 
breadth, in each case the length is exactly double the 
width. 

North of the Church is the Abbey gateway (J), it is 
of stone, oonaisting of two pointed arches, a lai^gsr and 
smaller one, the &pstone of the largest springing from 
corbels formed of an angel bearing a shield quartered. 
This gateway and a room over it were in use about flfly 
years ago, the south wall is still standing, 24 feet high 
and rery thick, its inner &oe is of Boman shaped bricks 
15 inches by 3^ ; there is a stone pointed-arch doorway 
in it, leading to the sout^ tower, and round the stone 
arch of this doorway is another arch turned in alternate 
broad stones and Boman shaped bricks set edgewise. 
In the angle, within the gateway, the capital and portiom 
of a circular vaulting shaft, 12 feet high, remain, Qua 
necking, bell, and first moulding are oiroular on plan, 
and of the character of the square window in South 
Chapel, but the apper moulding of the capital is oota- 
gonal, very slightly hollowed. In Britton's " Beauties of 
England and Wales" a view of this gateway is given, 
with groining springing from this capital 

Originally there were two octagonal stone towers flank- 
ing the entrance, and projecting considerably before the 
v^, with loop-holea oonunanding the gates. One of 
the towers has been demolished to below the aar&oe of 
the stream. 

"The present bridge is of brick with three arches, bat 
t^eie are four bond-stoaes of a parapet projecting from 
the stone wall near the south tower (seen on the plan) 
vHoh seem portions of a single-arch stone bridge, the 
npper projecting stone is the coping with sloping upper 
"nifece crowned with a bold round moulding. 

The thick ancient stone wall (B) doubtless continued 
BloQg the river to the broken south-west &ce of the tower 

BiQce sending you the plans some stabling has been 
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remoTed, oad I find within the angle at (G.) a Btoae pier 
S feet 6 inches £rom the inner &ce of each wall^ with 
ashlar quoins ; this pier I conceive to be tiie S.E. angle 
of a building that extended towards the Church ; the 
wall (G) runs 100 feet southward horn this angle to the 
transrerse wall which is the south boundary of the Abbey 
grounds; pieces of this south boundary wall mark its 
course almost in a straight line for about 800 feet 
For 15 yards the wall (G) is 20 feet high; it has no 
sign of a window, but at the north end next the pier 
moitioiied, a space of about 6 feet has been blocked. 

There is an ancient tunnel or water-oourse running 
Tarious ways under the Abbey grounds ; the dotted lines 
(o o) indicate a portion of its course according to the 
explorations of some gentlemen a few years since ; I have, 
however, now investigated it myself — it is made chiefly 
of stone, with perpendicular sides, mostly about 4 feet 
9 inches high, and arched : the width varies considerably, 
in some places being as much as 6 feet, and in others not 
more than 2 feet, the abrupt angles being the narrowest 
parts of the passage ; there is a flow of clear water throiigh 
it from the corn-mill stream. I entered at the sluice just 
south of the Abbey Farm (G) on the plan of the town, 
and traced the passage throughout, excepting one branch 
running out near the westernmost (oj, this branch I oould 
not inspect for the depth of water ; the main course has 
eight or ten angular turnings, and several branches, tiie 
western angle shown in dotted line (o o) on the plan of 
the Abbey, showed a right-angle, liie passage running 
therefrom almost to the north transept of tiie Church, 
then turning westward under the Parsonic, opens in the 
mill-tail stream, south of the com mill. The subterranean 
passage (n) was broken into some time since by a work- 
man in the gardens, but was not explored. I find it leads 
into the main course ; (n) is 66 feet long, and blocked 
with brick at ite south end, it ie without water, the 
bottom being 12 or 15 inches above the level of (o o). 
The branches referred to, excepting (n) and the eastern 
branch from tiie sluice to the moat, are all on the north 
and north-west of the course (q o), and throughout the 
tunnel every here and there are places G or 7 feet high, 
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which, doubtless, formerly opened to the boildii^ 
above, but which are now arohed with brick or stone 
firagments from the Abbey ; these places indicate the 
lo<»Uties and extent of the conventual domestio build- 
ings. 

About the year 1820, a metal tankard was found within 
this passage, but I cannot disoover what became of it. 

Some years ago in digging at (ff) a curious metal lamp, 
was found, rery much corroded, about 14 inches bigh, 
with first four balls supporting a platform or stand, on 
which was raised a four-sided obelisk cut at half its height, 
the upper half resting upon four balls, and tapering toirard 
the top ; the obelisk had a plinth, from the front of which, 
level with the plinth, projected a burner, with a small 
conic^ extinguisher working with a hinge ; the lower half 
of the obelisk was the reservoir, and the only opening 
was the place for the wick. 

About 300 yards from the Abbey gateiray, up the Corn- 
mill stream, at (F) on the Flan of tiie town c^ Waltham 
Abbey, is an ancient stone bridge of one flat arch, about 
18 feet ^lan, ribbed, the ribs are broad and chamfered, 
the joggles cemented with lead; the ribs were turned first, 
and the stones of the arch laid upon them ; three only of 
the five ribs remain, and of the parapets and &oes of the 
bridge there is not a vestige. In the summer season the 
parched grass defines the roadway firom this bridge leading 
to the Abbey Farm ; in the field on the east side of the 
bridge stood the old Tythe Bam, taken down about 20 
years since. 

The approach to the Abbey from the main road was 
tiiroagh the space (I) called Bomeland, the rents of 
which, tradition says, belonged to the See of Some. At 
(H) on the north-west of this space a room built of bridk 
witii portions of a fire-place and chimney-shaft; remain in 
a ToinouB oondition ; this was part of the " small house" 
possessed here by Henry YIII., and at which he occa- 
sionally resided, says Farmer ; an original letter of Stephyn 
Gfardyner's to Cardinal Wolsey, given in Sir H. Ellis's 
Series, is dated from Waltham, where the King was then 
staying ; and it was at a neighbouring house that Cranmer 
gave expression to those views of Henry's marriage, that 
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lighted the train vhioh finally destrojed Papal sapremaoy 
in Ei^land. 

In uie gardens bdoi^;ing to the Cottages at (T) parts 
of some very strong hrick foundations were taken up 
some years ago ; these douhtless were connected with the 
building (H). 

In 1853 the old wooden market house was taken down, 
wherein at (J)* stood the stocks and whipping-post (a 
yiew of which is given below), erected 1598, 6 feet 



9 inches high, made of oak with iron clasps for hands 

■ See Flan of Tom of Wdtluin Abbey. 
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and feet, the seat for the culprit waa bende one of the 
immeiiBe oak pillars of the Market house. It is noT 
thirty-fi.Te years smoe the stocks were used, exoeptmg 
by the Bohool-hoys of the parish. 

Fart of the old pillory also is still in existenoe; it 
ocoisists of an upright oak post, 14 feet high, with its 
fixed lower oross-lHtr measuring 5 feet 6 inohea, and 
hollowed out for the heads and hands <tf two individuals ; 
the platffnrm or stand for the perjurer, or unluol^ baker 
who proved &ulty in the weight or qtiality of his bread, 
is gone. I cannot learn where the pillory was erected, 
most probably it was in the Market Square; wherever 
it was, it was certainly a most unenviable position for 
the Bixfferers, made, like Bonyan's Pilgrims, "the objeota 
of any man's sport, or malice, or revenge." 

In 1846 a very old house, called " B^ers Entry," (B, 
in the Flan of the Town), near the mill-tail stream, 
was pulled down ; the upper storey projected over a 
broad publie walk, which was aroaded on the side next 
the road with broad, open-pointed arches of oak, arranged 
in three paira standing on a breast-high wall ; the pairs 
were divided by larger piers with corbels supporting 
tiiree high projecting gables; the southernmost gable, 
with its pair of archeR, returned at a slight angle from 
the &ce-lme towards the building ; a view of t£e house 
is given in one of Mr. W. H. Bartletf s illustrated Works. 
Witliin the house there was a great deal of wood-oarving, 
and when the place was pulled down there was discovered 
tmder the plaster a small oak-framed window of good 
work ; this, with most of the carving, was purchased by 
dealers from London : still a few pieces remain in the town^ 
and the oaken lintel of a pointed aroh doorway, witii 

Sit ttomfno iji 0onfiiro 

carved in relief within the spandrels, the lettera diminish- 
ing in length towards the centre ; also, the outer-door c^ 
this house, which is stret^nthened on one side with a stout 
lattice-WOTk of oak bars is still used at the bake-house 
erected near the same spot 

The bakeiy was built in character with the rest of the 
house, having carved woodwork around, and on the wall 
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the following lineH were painted : — 

" Bemembm man that thou art mode of diut : 
and in this life tlion hast not long to teast : 
then lead thy lifb, while Health to thee is giTsn: 
Hut being dead, thy Soul may go to HeaTen." 

The ancient oven was used tmtdl the time the place was 
destroyed Originally the upper-rooms rose fo the roo^ 
they were afterwards ceiled uironghout, this ceiling how- 
ever was done some generations ago. When the ceiling 
tras broken through, there was found on the walls of 
one compartment of the roof the upper part of a paint- 
ing, repreeentmg a naval engagement, &a, ; and in one 
of the front gaUea there was a large wooden wheel with 
the projecting arm fixed for raising flour fix)m the road 
beneath. I am inclined to believe that this was the 
Abbey Bakery. 

I have in my possession a small tile fonnd on a beam 
within the roof of this honse, it is two indies long, one 
and six-tenths of an inch broad, the obverse is impressed 
with a seal, containing a griffin 
rampant in a shield, upon a tre- 
foil of pointed arches with tracery 
in them, the points of the trefoil 
extend to the outer line of the 
band in which is the legend 

8'IAN 8CH AWI 

beneath the seal are three nume- 
rals 735 marked in vnth. a 
point ; the tile is bordered with 
an impressed line ; on the reverse 
a dog has been fetched, which 
is now de&ced by a fracture. 
The seal used on this tile I understand to be Flemish, 
of the 14th century. 

In 1851, in dig^g a cellar under my house in Bun 
Street (L), where the made-ground is three feet deep, 
in the bog-earth about six feet from the sur&ce a British 
Vase was found, of a coarse material, containing a great 
deal of grit, black on the outer and inner surfaces, but 
palo brown in the fractures ; it is rough and badly 
shaped, the outline an ogee; it is 4| inches high, the 
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diameter 3 inches, 1^ indi at the neck, and If inch at 
the moath ; the baae ib formed by throe outtinga leaving 
the middle slightly projecting, so that the Vase will not 
stand even. 

I sent you an impreesion of a brass 
Beal that was found in the grounds 
of Waltham Abbey, it has a figure of 
S. Peter with the key, and within a band 
IB the legend s. pere DESA8I8, within 
the inner circle of the band is a chevron 
moulding. This Seal of the early part of the 14th 
century, is represented in the aooompanying woodcut 

I also sent an impresMon of a half-figure of the Yirgin 

and Child, from a brass signet ring, very poorly executed, 

and without a legend ; this is of the 15th century, and 

was found in the Abbey ground. 

The impression of the merchant's mark, of which &.& 

accompanying cut is a representation, I 

i obtained through the kindness of W. T. "Wake- 

I field, Esq., &om a ring of silver in good 

I state, whjch he exhibited at the Society's 

' Meeting at Waltham Abbey; this also was 

found in the Abbey grounds. 

I exhibited some local Tradesmen's tokens at the 

Waltham Meeting. 1 here subjoin a list of all which 

have hitherto occurred, copied firom " Tokens issued in 

the 17th century in Englaiid, Wales, and Ireland : " by 

W. Boyne, F.S.A. 

O, — ^WILLIAM DEANE. AT. THE = The 'Kia^B Arms. 

B, — AT. WALTHAM. ABBEY. U88 = HIS HALFE PENNY. W. S. D 

0. — lOHN. HODOES. = The Grocer's Arms. 

B. — AT. WALTHAM. ABBY = I. L H 

0. — lOHN. HODGis. OF =: A Btick of Candlcs. 

B. — WALTHAM. ABBY. 1888 ^ L I. H 

0. — MiHiLL. ROBINSON. IN = The Gtocer'a Arms. 

B. — ^WALTHAM. ABBIE. = M. 8. R. 

0. — ^THOMAS. TYLAR. HIS. HALF, PENNY, (in foUT lines). 

JR. — OF. WALTHAM. ABBY. 1888. (in four liiies) Heart shaped. 
0. — ^THOMAS. WARRIN = Three Pipes in a triangle. 

B. — OF. WALTHAM. ABBY. 1868 = HIS HALF PENY, T. S. W. 
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I hare in my possessioa a SilTer Consular Coin wiaek 
I reoeiTed Beveral years ago from a person of this town, 
now dead, and I Inliere it was foond h«re; the follow- 
ing description of it is ^ven by a Frenoh Author: — 

Tfite lanrte de la fiberti? k droite; derri^re, *. 
c. CONSIU. PAET1 (Caii Considii Faeti.) Chaise ourule ; 
audessos, une Couronne. Ar. 2 fir. 

Also a small thin ooppOT coin recently found here, 
very much worn; all that is legible is the head and 
helmet, to the left hand ; and the word ROHM. 



F.S. — Last week I succeeded in my wish to visit the 
flubteiranean passage under the Abbey grounds. This 
passage has afforded all sorts of wonderfal tales to the 
loTers of the mysterious in this neighboorhood. The 
belief in its having once extended to Cheshont Nunnery 
is Tery general ; but this ia at once refuted by the internal 
evidences of the passage itself; unfortunately the branch 
which strikes out in Ihat direction, and which my guide 
declares he pursued for a quarter of a mile, is the one I 
could not inspect I am inclined to think that it passed 
under the com-miU stream and emptied itself somewhere 
in the Powder-mill Lane stream, which is level with the 
mill-toil. 

I have already described two Boman coins in my pos- 
session; these and a few other coins found in W^tham 
Abbey * are the only remnants we have of Boman role 
in Britain, though doubtless the ancient inhabitants, in 
their stru^les for freedom, met the Imperial eagles in tx 
near this parish — 'tradition pointing to Nazing Common 
as the scene of a battle, and Ambresbury Buiks as the 
site of an ancient camp, both being just on the boondaiy 
line— we have no other legacy from that &mous people ; 
but Bazon Harold's rich bequest stUl stands a memorial 
of his munificence, and of his fall on that &tal day to 
the Anglo-Saxon race, " a day of bitterness, a day <^ 
death, a day stained with the blood of the brave." 

Fearing Ihat I have taken up too much space by 
these rambling and very impeneot notes, I sinoerely 

' Ht. Waksfleld, lata of thu town, poHMud wveial thud brui ooiai of Oosttutfne. 
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thank you for so^estions which hare led me to 
an inveetigation of t^ese intereBting spots, resulting in 
so much pleasure to myself, 

I rraoain, 

Very truly yours, 

EDMUKD LITTLEB. 



Wamam Abbey, March 2%rd, 1859. 
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EOJIAH ANTIQTIITIES, IN BEONZE AND SILTEB, 
rOUND AT COLCHESTER AND MABKB-TKT, 
NOW PRESEBVED Df THE COLLECTION OF 
JOSEPH MATEB, ESa, P.S.A., to., So., AT LIVEE- 
POOL. 

BT a. W, XIHO, UQ. 

The importance of preserving a record of all antiqaities 
disooTored from time to time in Essex, and especially of 
those which, have passed out of the county, mR be ap- 
perent to every member of the Essex Arohceologic^ 
Society. There is, I believe, soaroely any Uuseam of 
Antiquities in England which has not been enriched 
from Colchester and its neighbourhood, and although it 
is impossible to acquire the objeots themselves from such 
collections, it is essential to Enow where they are pre- 
served, and, whenever we can, to obtain drawings of 
them. 

Whether as examples of ancient art and manu&otm^ 
as illustrations of the manners and habits of past ages, 
or for the purpose of comparison with olg'eots which 
may be in future disooTcred in the county, such a 
record cannot &il to be of great interest and utility. 
When, moreoTer, the exact sit^ whence antiquities were 
obtained, and the circumstances under which they were 
found, can also be ascertained, an additional interest is 
imparted to them, and their archesological value is 
enhanced frt>m the facts which may be deduced from 
the discovery. These considerations, and others whit^ 
wUl readily suggest themselves, have induced me in 
etch for the JouJmal of the Essex Archesological Society 
four plates of Boman Antiquities found at Colchester 
and Marks -Tey, and now preserved in the valuable 
Museum of that distinguished patron and promoter of 
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archaeological science, Joseph Hayer, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Livezpoi^. 

For the beautifbl and acouiate drawings from the 
original objects, and the description of each, I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Joseph Clarke,' Esq., F.SA., of 
Saf&on Walden, and particularly to Mr, Mayer for the 
permission so liberally conceded which enables me to 
plaoe before the members of our society a &ithfal repre- 
sentation and description of thirty-five bronze and silver 
ornaments of Koman art and workmanship. Unforttmately 
the precise spots where the articles were found, and the 
circnmstanees of their disoorery have not been ascertained, 
bat that they were found at the places indicated upon 
the respective plates is well authenticated. The follow- 
ing is a description of each article as they are eDgraved 
numerically upon the four cDnsecutive plates : — 



1. Fart of a ronnd ornament aeuij an eight of an inch thick, 

slightly coppery oa the pratubenuices. 

2. Engraved tOaxp of bronse, Vie pattern ihaiply out in; at one 

end ia an aperture for the reoeption of we clasp, the other 
ia open with two riTet* atill remaining, probably for holding 
a belt 

3. Probably tot miipending keys or toilet implementa ; it ia of 

Immze, having one large and two amall apertures. 

4. Piece of copper engraved. 

5. Flat olava of bronEe, patiuated, part of a key with the ward 

broken off. 

6. Pendant of bronze for toilet articles, or part of a key. 

7. Large round plain stud of bronze, back and section. 
B. Back and section of a square stnd of bronze. 

9. Fibula longs instmcta, peculiar double stud of hnuue, section 
and front which shews a ftceL 

10. Annilla ; (?1 silver ; as it is finished at either end it is more likely 

to have oeen an ear-ring. 

11. Giaphia or etilet of bronze, fiattened about half-way, round at 

point. 

12. Thm bronze, five dice ornamentation, made by a centrebiL 

13. Fibula of bronze having been silvered ; eight dioe ornament. 

14. Fibula, bron», has be^ silvered, though httle remains ; it has 

a leaden lock, the pin is of bronze ; it is deeply grooved, 
the middle ridge being the highest. 

15. Fibula of nicely patinated bronze ; only a hook for the point 

of the pin. 

16. Flat fibula, padnated bronze, ahewinc nuty at the top. 

17. Patinated bronze fibula with a spiral spring. 

18. Very nmilar to the hut, No. 17. 
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19, FibtiU of bronse, deep grooro in the npper compartment. Iioa 

been thickly dlverod, Bome of whioli remains od the lower 
part and outer ridge. 

20. Bronxe fibula of oapital work. 

31. Bronze patinated fibuU with deep hollow in nmier part. 

32. Laminated ornament, duck's head retunu; a child's armilla or 

hook &a a garment, bronze. 

23. SeptagtHial annolns, evidently part of a fingex ring, in bronze, 
Terr leaden looking, baring been silvered. The oavities 
probably intended for stones though none remain. 

2i. Armilla or bracelet of bronse, dice pattern. 

25. Dore or pigeon, bronze, nlTered ; silrec still remaining, bnt dead. 

26. Handle in brooze ; might have been a swinging handle to a 

•mall oa&Bt or buckle. 

27. Bnmze beloi^;ing to Arcanum. 

28. Bel<mging to Mcannm ; from the npper part it must have 

hung upon a piTot, but there b^ng no appearance of a 
hasp it could not have been a clasp. 

29. Fibula in bronze, n^per part grooved, with ribs, lower part 

still bright with ulvering. 

30. Piece of patinated thin bronze, apparently from the comer 

of a box, the side being doubled under. 

31. Bronze tube, slightly ooni^ with striated engraving. 

32. Bronze bekmging to Arcanum (?) front side view. This mnat 

have swung, bnt could not have been a hasp aa there ia no 
^ipearanee of a stiqde; [wobably an ornament. 

33. Engraved sheath of bronze, when found it oontained hair ; so 

it now does. 
' 34. Reverse side of the above. 
85, Female Demi-figure, bronze. 
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NOTE ON THE DATE OP THE DEDICATION OP 
WALTHAM ABBEY CHUECH 

In comparing the account of the Dedication of Waltham 
Abbey given in the " De Inventione 8. CruciB WalthMH- 
ensis " (Chrooiques Anglo-Normandes. Bouen, 1836, 
vol. 1, pp. 232, &o.) with the Foundation Charter of 
Edward the Ccmfessor (Kemble'a Codex Diplomatious, 
Tol. 4, No. 813, and Monastioon 6.61) we come upon a 
di£3onlty, which if not accounted for may throw a slur upon 
one of two very valuable evidences. 

The Charter bears date A.D. 1062, and is of undoubted 
anthentioity. The Book " De Inv. S. Cr. W." is a com- 
position of the end of the 12th century. 

The difficult oonsista in this — ^that the history ^'De 
Inventione, &c.," ascribes the office of dedication to Getud 
or Einsi, Archbishop of York, who died in 1060, mention- 
ing as witnesses, Oiso and Walter, Bishops of WeUs and 
Hereford, who were not consecrated cmtil 1061. The 
Charter mentions Archbishops Stigand and Ealdred as 
witnesses, and adds a long Uat of Bishops and Princes 
which agrees exactly with the list in the " De Inventiona" 
We may form a conclusion from the following data : — 

1. The names of the witnesses (with the exception of 
Stigand and Ealdred) being the same, and in the same 
order in both authorities, we need not doubt that the latter 
took them from the earlier. 

2. The foundation Charter is a charter of confirmatioa 
by King Edward, of the endowment by Earl Harold, and 
need not have been executed at the dei^cation at all. 

3. The Charter is clearly of the date 1062. The dedi- 
cation must have taken place before the death of Einsi — in 
the winter of 1060. 

4. The "De Inventione" states tiiat the Eong after 
keeping ihe Octave of the dedication at Waltham, set off 
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tfft WinoheBter to keep Pentecost "in proxinio." The 
dedication would almost certainly be on ^e 3rd of Hay, 
the feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross. The Octave 
would he the 10th of May, and the year, one in which the 
first Sunday after the 10th of Hay was Whitsunday. The 
only year during Kinsi's pontificate in which this was the 
case was 1060. I conclude that the date of the dedication 
was Hay 3, 1060. 

6. We must, suppose, therefore, tiiat the Charter of 
Edward was executed two years aftiar the dedication, and 
that the attestations are those of the perBons who witnessed 
the execution : that the Waltham scribe knew by the 
tradition of the House that Kinsi was the conscciatOT, and 
not remembenng the inconsisteDcy of the dates, copied the 
names of the witnesses from the Charter, on the idea that 
they were present at the ceremony : and that thus, with 
the single exception of this mistake, both accounts are 
genuine and conaiateDt. 

"W. STUBB8, H.A. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL FINGEH EING8 
DISCOVERED IN THE COtlNTT OF ESSEX. 

BT THK RIOST HOX. I,OKD BKAYBBOOXK, P.X.A.B., T.B.I. 

In addressing a society which devotes itself to the 
pursuits of Archeeology, hut more especially as connected 
with the Comity of Essex, it is unnecessary for me to 
preftioe the following memoir with any apology, since the 
subjects of which it treats will speak for themselves. I 
have for several years, as many of my hearers are aware, 
among objects of general antiquarian interest devoted my- 
self espeoially to the collection of finger rings, articles of 
personal ornament of most common use from the earliest 
recorded ages during medieeval times down to our own. 
By the kindness of friends, and brother archsologists, 
and the good success of my own excavations, I have been 
exceedingly fortunate in thiB parsuit, so that my dactylo- 
thecee now contain more than 250 examples of indisputable 
antiquity from all parts of England. And since more 
than 40 of these have been produced by our own county, 
I feel they x>ttght to be recorded in the annals of the 
Essex Arehaeological Society, over which I have the 
honour to preside; and on that account I am sure you 
will listen with pleasure to the observations I am about 
to offer to you. I propose to enumerate these rings 
separately, stating the locality in which they were found, 
and commenting on any peculiarity in their form or 
nature, which may be supposed to be connected with any 
of the principal fomilies of the county, or the actors in 
any of the most remarkable epochs of ite history. I must 
here observe that in commencing chronologically I shall 
include in my list several intaglie, which have been found 
loose in the soil upon Boman sites, but which bear 
unmistakeable marks of having been formerly set in nogs. 

VOL. n., FA£T n. I 
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Ko. 47, of my collection, claims precedence in point of 
antiquity and its being almost unique of its kind in 
Bngland. It is a ring of clear glass, with a white thread 
spiral pattern inside the substance of the hoop. It appears 
to bare had some sort of signet of blue paste on <^e top 
of the hoop, now nibbed off. It was dug up among the 
ruins of the extensive Soman buildings in Sunken Church 
Field, Hadstock, in 1851 ; and is undoubtedly of Boman 
origin, if not workmanship, but it may have been brought 
by that people from Egypt. It is in beautiful preserva- 
tion. Continuing the rings of our Latin Conquerors, No. 
8 is a fine intaglio on cornelian, an eagle with wreath in 
its beak, symbol of Jupiter Victor, foimd in the Borough 
Field, Great Chesterfbrd, in 1846. When dug up it had 
a small bit of gold attached to it, and it is now reset in a 
ring. No. 14, also reset, is an intt^lio on red jasper, 
representing a lobster with a hare's head^ a sort of 
dumeera ; it was found on the same site by my labourers, 
in 1848. No. 64, an intaglio on comeliui, also found at 
Chesterford, set in a silver ring which fell to pieces but 
here imitated, is rudely cut, and represents a Cupid and 
Pysohe by a winged figure chasing a butterfly, under which 
symbol the soul is frequently ^pified by the Eomans. 
No. 65, is a small intagUo on red jasper, found among the 
ruins of the villa close to the celebrated Bartbw tumuli, 
in 1852: subject a Leetitia Autumni, a figure with ears 
of com in right and apple in left haiid. The same sub- 
ject appears again on No. 67, also of red jasper, which is 
larger and very finely cut, and was found in my excava- 
tions at Chesterford in the autumn of 1849. Smce these 
intaglios are frequently met with loose in the soil, it is 
natural that the rings to which they have belonged shoold 
occasionally be exhumed. Accordingly we find Nos. 56 and 
67, of bronze, and ornamental form, which have contained 
devices on blue paste, discovered at Chesterford; while 
No. 58, also of bronze, was found near "Wenden in 1848, 
with an intaglio upon imitation sea green glass ; No. 60, 
of bronze, from Chesterford, with a figure of Mars on 
blue paste; No. 61, of iron, from the same site in 1847, 
with a small flower on red paste ; and No. 68, of silver, 
from the Koman bnilding at Bartlow, in 1852, with a 
rude mask upon blue paste, still retain their original 
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settings. Nor are rings of Tarioiu forms and different 
metals wanting. No. 36, consisting of a broad flat band 
of very pore gold and beaatiful workmanship, is ohased to 
imitate the scales of a serpent, which it resembles in 
shape ; the eyelet holes hare been filled with some gem 
or coloured paste, now lost ; this ring was found in the 
Borough Field, Chesterford, December, 1847, by my 
labourers; the device is a favourite one, and I have 
another on a ring of bronze, No. 62, from the Bartlow 
villa, in 1852. A plain flat hand ring of silver, No. 100 ; 
an oot^onal one of bronze. No. 134 ; with a third, com- 
posed of four bronze wires, united in the centre by a rude 
unitati<m of two clasped hands, as well as a foiuth, No. 
Ill, of plain crimped bronze, are also from my Chester- 
ford excavationB. Nos. 84 and 113, from the same source, 
of bronze, are nearly similar, and afford evidence that 
there is but little new in modem times, for they are 
perfect keys on rings, just as ladies of the present day 
carry theme of their work boxes, though these last are 
usually of more precious metal and have besides the 
advantage of a hinge, while the Eomans must have used 
theirs as simple latch keys for want of one. One of these 
is figured in the accompanying Plate. 

I have reserved to the last from this prolific Boman 
site, No. 87, also figured in the Plate, because it is one 
of the most curious and unique of its form. It is a 
finger ring of mixed metal, with a broad tablet let into 
the top of the hoop, upon which is a lion passant, in 
high relief and of fine execution, strongly gilt. A square 
fl^ge projects from the upper edge of the tablet, which 
at first sight appears as if intended to shut down over 
it, bnt there have never been any hinges to it This 
flange ia incuse with figures, which are explained by 
some to be intended for two vases, by others for two 
bears and a vase. It ia also pierced with seven minute 
holes which, on its being held up to the light, are very 
plain, and form no bad representation of the Constella- 
tion of the Pleiades, for which I oonjeoture them to be 
intended. In this case the Lion as Leo, would be appro- 
priate, and the iuouse flgures may represent the Bears; 
but it is difficult to determine positively the meaning of 
this very remarkable ring. It was found in December, 
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1853, at the northern end of the Borough Field, Ches- 
terford; and from the same hole I took abundance of 
pottery and other Roman remains. Being accidentally 
dropped, a bit broke out of the thinnest portion of the 
hoop, enabling me to see it is composed of the same 
me^ as many of the Latin denariL No. 162, a very 
curious elegant gold ring, set with a square piece of 
polished amber, was found in the cutting for the rail- 
way near the Union house at Colchester, and is the only 
Itoman ring' I have from any part of the county other 
than my own neighbourhood. To this may now be added 
a small gold sfgnet, with heads of two Emperors iacing 
each other, and I.M.P. above them, said to bare been 
also found at Colchester. Ko. 170, of silver, is the only 
one of the Saxon period obtained from this county, 
although I possess several found in the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery, just over the borders of Cambrii^eshire, on 
Linton Heath, and within sight of the Boman buildings 
at Hadstock j it is of plain silver, inscribed on the top 
of the hoop with the word " Dohhot," which means com- 
pensation for giving a man a blow or stab. Amongst the 
dooms which ^thelbirht, King of Kent, in the &js of 
Augustine, established, the amount of hot or damages 
to be paid for every description of injury to the person 
is fully detailed. The laws of King Alfred comprise 
likewise numerous clauses respecting compensation for 
wounds inflicted; and the term '^Dolsbot" occurs in 
Chapter xxiiL of the "Ancient Laws and Statutes of 
England," relating to tearing by a dog. This ring is 
also ornamented by a single wavy line and dots, as if to 
represent a branch. The part of Essex in which it was 
found is uncertain, but it is a ring well known to Archae- 
ologists. No. 38, a penannular ring, of very pure gold, 
and half-an-ounce weight, was ploughed up at Bioknal 
Green, near Thaxted, in April, 1847 : it is of the form 
commonly known as ring-money, of frequent occurrence 
in Ireland, but rarely met with in England. A bronze 
ring. No. 185, of nearly the same form, except that 
instead of the gap in the hoop it is united by a thin 
thread of metal, was dug up in the Spring Wood, Audley 
End, in 1857. The earliest medisev^ ring in my collec- 
tion is a very fine one of gold, figured in the Plate, 
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Ko. 6, foimd at Easton, in ploughing, and presented to 
me by the late Yiscoontees Maynard ; the hoop is round, 
vith a circular signet engraved with the letter E, of 
Longobardic form, surmounted by a coronet ; the hoop is 
inscribed on tbe outside, " In on is al," in one is all; 
the lettering is headed by a square cross, and the words 
divided by a star of six points. The same words are in 
the same form on the sepulchral brasses of Sir John 
Whyloote and Alicia his wife, in Great Tew Church, 
Oxfordshire ; it is there repeated three times upon a scroll, 
in as many hands, in concordance with the symbols of the 
Holy Trinity. It also appears on a ring belonging to 
Mr. Hopkinson, of Edgworth. With regard to the letter 
E surmounted by a coronet, without attempting to define 
its meaning in the present case, I may remark that 
capital letters in this form are frequently met with on 
signets, and are generally considered as a &Dciful device, 
with the initial of the owner's name, and not with any 
reference to his rank. This ring weighs three-fourths of 
an ounce, and was found in 1852 ; ite date is probably the 
14th century, when these forms of inscription were much 
in vogue upon rings of ecclesiastics as well as laymen, 
and after having been blessed by the monarch of this 
realm, were looked upon as effectual charms against cramp, 
witchcraft, epilepsy and other disorders. The words vary 
BO much that it would occupy too much time to recite 
them all, I must therefore content myself with specifying 
those Essex rings which have them amongst my coUection. 
No. 69, is a band finger ring of stout bronze, one end of 
which passes through a loop, overlaps the other, and is 
kept in plaoe by a small knob projecting from its surface ; 
the words "Mater Dei memento " are in letters raised on 
the outride the hoop, separated by two square-headed 
crosaea. This was found at Great Chesterford; a bronze 
ring, the exact counterpart, with the same inscription, was 
found at Hempton, Ozfordshire ; and another at Hether- 
sett, Norfolk. No. 70, also from. Chesterford, is a silver 
flat band ring with two clasped hands, and the most 
common form of these charms inscribed upon it, " the. 
naeareitu," which occurs also upon No. 82, a silver ring 
with round sor&oe to hoop, found at Colchester, 1848 ; 
and I have a fourth, precisely similar, found ia August, 
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1858, ID a garden at Colchester, No. 217. No. 80, a silver 
ring, found at Chesterford, is another form of these 14th 
Century talismans, without any insoiiptioo. It has been 
strongly gUt; on the top of the hoop are two long hori- 
zontal feoeta, divided by a ridge, giving it the. appearance 
of being double. On each of these b engraved a rude figure, 
one a man the other a woman : the female has a nimbus 
round her head, and her attitude is one of prayer. The 
design ia probably intended for the Annunciation. No. 
135, found at Newport, is another variety, but the date 
probably not so ancient. It consists of a shght hoop of 
inferior gold, surmounted with three square facets, with an 
oval upon each of them ; containing respectively in relief 
a square headed cross, an anchor, and a heart, for Faith, 
Hope, Charity. The rest of the hoop is studded with eleven 
small bosses, intended to be used as a decade, which class 
of rings have frequently an extra boss for a pater, or credo. 
No. 63, is a bronze ring, set with a violet coloured stone, . 
in a circular box, the sides of which are fluted perpen- 
dicularly, and the shoulders chased with small volute 
pattern, of the 14th century at least. This was found in 
8t. Nicholas's Churchyard, Colchester, in 1851. As a 
specimen of the merchant's mark rings, No. 4 calls for 
especial remark : it is a massive gold signet, eng^ved with 
a device within a shield. The shoulders of the hoop are 
chased with Marguerite flowenL which were commonly 
adopted in Henry YI. time, in honour of the Queen 
moUier, and may indicate the date. This ring was dug 
up close to the house of the Bectory Farm, littlebury, 
November, 1848. Prom the triangle in the device, it 
appeared at first more like an ecclesiastical symbol than a 
trader's mark, but authorities on the sal^ect are unanimous 
in considering it to be the last, as sacred symbols are 
seldom if ever placed in a shield ; weight nearly one ounce. 
Merchant's marks are but seldom found on rings of more 
precious metal than bronze, and the only other exampls I 
have obtained from Essex is upon a ring of the last, No. 
63, which has a large signet with the Tudor rose within a 
plain line border, dug up at Sickling Green. The next 
ring I have to imll your attention to is one of a very 
interesting class — namely, those given by Seijeants-at-Law 
on their being called to the Bar, to the judges and other 
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authorities, the Lord Keeper, Steward, Privy Seal, &c. It 
is No. 32, is plain gold, band three-eighths of aijLnch across, 
and ribbed at the outer edges. Mottoes were always 
selected by the Serjeant on his call to be engraved on his 
rings, and these have been all recorded so that their dates 
can be readily ascertained. " Xjkc regis prtBsidium " is the 
one inscribed upon the present example. This motto was 
for a long time considered to be the oldest on record, but 
Sir David Lloyd, in hia " State Worthies," page 82, says 
that Sir John FiQoux, at the call of 1486, took for his 
motto, " 8wB guisque ForitmcB fdber^" and the ring is still in 
possession of his descendants. Edward Montague, after- 
wards Chief Justice of Common Pleas, at his call in 1531, 
took " j^quitaa jusUtUe norma." In 1547, the second call in 
Edward Vlth's reign, the motto was " Pkbg sine lege ruit;" 
while in 1577, Queen Elizabeth's reign, it was the present, 
80 that the date may be fairly assigned to that time. This 
ring was dug up in Wimbish parish, not far from Thaxted, 
and as Serjeant William Bendlowes was probably first 
Becorder of that town, and is stated by Morant to have had 
a house there, it would be worth while to ascertain what 
motto he chose, but the date of his call agrees with this 
ona 

There remains now but one class of finger rings to 
be described; these are commonly designated as Qlobe 
Foesy Kings, from the sentence in Poesy, engraved inside 
or on their hoops. Since some of these are still worn, the 
only clue to their date is furnished by their legeni^, or the 
form of the letters in them. These are generally of gold, but 
one of silver, No. 79, obtained from Saffron Walden, is of 
plain silver, three-fourths of an inch across the band, and 
inscribed inside, "Bee true wi hart" No. SO, a plain gold 
one fi^m Bartlow, contains the poesy, " In God alone toe too 
or oti." No. 29, gold, found on the lawn at Aadley End, 
" Tn thee my choyce Y. doe r^oyce." No. 35, found in the 
Churchyard, Bishops Stortford, also of gold, has "Let love 
abide till death divide." No. 45, plain gold, said to have 
been found at Bartlov also, is inscribed, " To love and peace 
God gives increase." No. 108, a brass ring, gilt, from 
Newport, has, "In God alone wee to ar one." No. 132 a 
plain gold one from Walden : Poesy, "Erect oitr ways, love aU 
our days." No. 133, also plain gold, from Walden; Poesy, 
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" Seartg united live contented." A plain gold ring dug np 
at Wenden : Poesy, " Virtue ony hringeth Felicilie ;" No. 243. 
But 195, a gold hoop, convex, ornamented with forget-me- 
not flowers outBide, dug up at Wimbisli, in 1847, bears 
inside the motto which every true archeeologist would be 
glad to adopt with me as the reward of his labours, " No 

BSCOHPENC (sio) BUI BEICEUBBANCE." 

BEATBBOOKE. 
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NOTES OF EOMAN KEMAINS FOUND AT BIL- 
LERICAT, AND OF A STONE COFFIN 
(SUPPOSED TO BE ROMANX FOUND AT 
RETTENDEN. 

BY EDUUND BOBERTB, ESft. 

Cajidef, wbo oonBidered Maldon to be the site of the 
grpat station of Coloaia Camulodutium, was at one time 
inclined to place the CEesaromagus of Antonine's 5th Iter 
at Borstead, in which pariah the town of Billerioay ia 
situated. Bnt, taking the Iter as it has been laid down by 
the majority of modem antiqoaries, as running nearly 
along tbe present high load from London to Colchester, 
then the town of BUIerioay lies a few miles S.E. of the 
fifth Iter, somewhere between the stations Durolitum and 
Ciesaromagns, supposing these stations to have been 
BomfoTd and Chelmsford respeotively. 

The name of Billerioay, acooiding to Morant, was 
derived from Balenga, a territory round a borough — in 
French Banlieue. I have since been informed Ibat its 
etymon has been found in three Welsh words, signifying 
"pillar on a hill." It has also been suggested that the 
name may be derived from the two wordis Belleri-castra, 
the camp of Bellems. It is reckoned in the book of 
chantries as a haven town. 

There are considerable traces of Boman occupation in 
the town and neighbourhood. Morant (vol. I, p. 196) 
says : " Hereabouts was unquestionably some Boman villa 
or little station. For at Bluntswalls, in this parish, flj 
mile W. by N. of the town] are earthworks, the remains 
of a ditch and rampart, containing about four acres ; one 
part of which hatii been enclosed round. And within the 
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enclosure have been some mounts artificially raised ; now 
ohiefly levelled." Since Morant*s time erery tiaoe of 
ditch, rampart, and mounds has disappeared, but the 
incorporation of the name of a fonner proprietor, with the 
word Walls (Blunts-Walls), shows that the remains most 
have been somewhat remarkable at the time the name 
was conferred upon the residence and manor. Robert de 
Blunt, who was attainted for joinine Simon de Montford, 
was the first of the name who held the Manor, in the 
time of Henry III. 

Morant further records that " In November, 1724, a 
person digging for gravel in a field near Billericay, on a 
high hill, after he had sunk about three feet, came to a 
large bed of black earth or ashes ; which endeavouAng to 
clear away, he found mixed with it a great quantity of 
pieces of earthen vessels of difierent kinds and Colours ; 
some white, some red, and some of a dark brown. Keither 
he, nor any who have since searched, have been able to 
meet with anything entire; but the pieces appeared 
plainly to be fragments of urns, pateraa, ko. & one 
part of tbe earth there was a place made Uke an oven of 
the bard dark clay ; and the man believed it was lai^ 
enough to have I^ld six half-peck loaves. There is no 
olay within three miles of the place." 

The high hill mentioned by Morant was doubtless Mill 
Hill, where, in the fields near the mill, dark places are 
still to be seen in the soil. Some years ago, Mr. W. 
Shaw caused excavations to be made in tiie black spots in 
this field, with results exactly similar : considerable quan- 
tities of ashes were found, in which were broken fragments 
of many difierent kinds of earthenware vessels; tdso the 
remains of an oven were found ; and the whole deposit 
was such as to suggest the idea that these were the 
remains of a mantifitcture of pottery. Morant is not 
accurate in his statement that there is no day within 
three miles of the place. There is very stiff clay within 
a radius of one mile from the town. 

About half a century since, about 1,100 oopper coins 
were discovered on the edge of a ditch by a labourer, on 
a farm called Tiled Hall, about 1^ mile from Billericay; 
they were, with a single exception, all sold in London by 
the discoverer, who was afraid to go to bed lest he should 
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oversleep himself and be detected ere be could dispose of 
tbem. 

Varioiw BpecimenB of Eoman pottery, Uma, Pateree, 
Amphorce, and what are Btyled Laekrymaioriea, were found 
near the same spot, in a more perfect condition ; some of 
them are preserved in the accompanying sketch, though 



the origimilB have been neglected or dispersed. The most 
singular were a fragment of a patera in Bamian ware, 
and the impress of a mask on a broken portion of a vessel. 
Another vessel was indented on each of its sides; a 
similar one, seven inohea high, and three inches wide at * 
the top, was found in 1792, near the turnpike road at 
Birdbrook. 

In the neighbourhood of the Billericay Union-house 
many specimens of Boman pottery have been found. 
Some labourers informed me about three years since, that 
they had met with many fragments of brown jars, in so 
brittle a state that they crumbled in the hand ; and in a 
field closely adjoining that building on the N.E. several 
specimens, almost uninjured, were breught to light. One 
in the possession of Kr. H. Shaw, is a very beautifully 
turned amphora, its mouth bending outwards, and forming 
a Up ; it has a narrow neck, increasing in size considerably 
tomirds the centre, and gradually diminishing to its basis. 
Below the neck are four bands, the three upper equi- 
distant, the lowest more remote. The portion beneath is 
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ornamented with a waving pattern, succeeded by two 
narrow bands and the waving pattern repeated. The side 
and top have been Iractured with the pick-axe, and the 
basis very much injured. 

In another part of this field, about 60 yards from the 
road, a oiroular basin of baked olay, was found about two 
feet below the sur&ce. Its diameter was about two feet 
six inches, and depth three feet ; a flue or drain entered 
the bottom of it, leading in a NJB. direction, composed of 
the same material, and about nine inches deep, five inches 
wide, being square in shape ; fragments of broken jars 
were found in and around it, one Bpeoimeu oonsisted of a 
jar with a handle and lip, contracted at the mouth, and 
increasing in diameter towiirds the centre; the material 
was a brown earthenware blackened and charred as by the 
action of fire. 

There is a tradition that the remains of Soman watch- 
fires existed <m the TTnion-hill, Basildon, and Bayleigh, 
and on the former I have been told that one has been 
found containing Boman ware. 

Also, in a field near the Dissenters' burial-ground several 
Soman vases have been found, one large one composed of 
a coarse and porous earth of ferruginous tint, containing 
calcined bones, and devoid of ornament, though lathe- 
turned ; another smaller, of a chaste and elegant design, 
composed of an earth of lighter colour, encircled by bands ; 



both of these were nearly perfect A third is a flat <^wn 
vessel, about five inches diameter across the top and five 
inches deep, ooarsely executed. The remaining one is a 
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fragment of a yase of graceful moTild, about nine inches 
acroBs, with a deep overhanging lip toothed on its under 
sur&oe. All four hare been found within the last eight 
yeais. 

Numbers of Boman ooins hare also been found near 
Billericay, beeddes the 1,100 abore mentioned. Morant 
says that there hare been sereral Boman coins of copper 
found here (viz., at the "high-hill" which was doubtless 
Mill-hill), and two of direr ; one of Trajan, the other of 
Hadrian. And Mr. Carter, of Billerioaj, has a collection 
of Boman coins, some of which have been found in the 
neighbourhood. Among those produced at the Society's 
meeting at Hadleigh were those of the Emperors Hadrian, 
Germanicns, Constantine, Lioinius, &c. The remainder 
are principdlj of the Saxon Heptardiy. 

Near the end of last January some labourers while using 
a mole plough^ in an arable fi^d, in the oooupatiou of Mr. 
Fertwee, on the south side of the road leading from Bun- 
well to Woodham, and about three fields from that road^ 
came upon a stone coffin, the lid of which was barely a foot 
under Uie surfiice. They proceeded to clear amiy tiie soil 
(a rery sti£f clay) from it, and fomid that the aides and 
bottom had been broken at some former period, but the 
covering stone was entire. The latter seems to be of a 
harder texture than the sand stone out of which the cist 
has been hollowed. The dimensions are as foUows: — 
Length of lid, 8ft. 2in. ; breadth at head, 2ft. Sin. ; taper- 
ing to 2fL ; average thic^ess. Sin. This thickness is, 
however, very irregular, as the upper surface is rough, 
while the under, like the rest of the coffin, shows marks of 
the chisel. As the interior was filled with water and the 
sides displaced, I could only ascertain the length of the 
excavation to h^ve been about 6ft. 6in., the lid must there- 
fore hare {vojected considerably. A cavity had been formed 
in the floor stone to receive the head of its occupant, most 
of whose bones, with the exception of those of one leg, 
were found in the coffin, also a remarkably perfect tooth. 
A surgeon who attempted to arrange the bones, oonmdered 
that mey belonged to a person in middle life, and about 
six feet in height. 
From the proximity of the sepulc^ire to the Biror 
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Crouch, and the knovn £tot that interment of the entire 
body waa ooutemporaneoas with cremation among tbe 
Bomana, togetha with the ahsence of any record oi 
tradition Qmt there waa ever any ecclesiastioal building 
or oemetery here, it doea not appear tinreaaonable to sup- 
pose it to hare belonged to that nation. 
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THE DANISH CAMPS AT BEMFLEET AND 
SHOEBUBT, AND THE BATTLE OP ASH- 
INGDON. 

BT TBS BBT. W. X. HKTOATB, it.A.. 

Thb whole of this district is aa archeeologically rich oa 
it mast once ba.ve been fiscally poor, in oonsequeoco of 
the invasions of the Danes. From this spot ve behold 
the military highways, the Medway and the Thames, 
and their great winter fortress, the Island of Sheppey, 
Aroond us lie Ganewdon, Danebury and Dengy, besides 
the spots which we are about to consider particularly. 
These places are of singular interest in history, recalling, 
as they do, two periods — one in which the power of the 
Banes was checked, and the other in which it was 
triumphant. 

At South Bemfleet, when you alighted from the train, 
your ^es rested on a slight eminence immediately 
aboTe the station, crowned by the parish school-house, 
and sloping gently towards the Tillage gardens and 
orchards. In a.d. 894, the scene was less peaceful and 
assuring than that which welcomes you now. That hill 
was a Danish fort, and over the earthen wall which 
encircled it, the double battle-axe gleamed with the red 
shields of those who were on guard, whilst their oom- 
rades were fencing, or rather ravaging the district around. 
The creek at the base, then much wider and deeper, 
was crowded with ships whose gilded serpents at the 
stem, and gay figureheads at the bow, were too &miliar 
to the Saxons to excite their admiration and curiosity which 
they would elicit, if we had but one of them here. The 
Anglo-Saxon "Chronicle" informs us that the "great 
army " of the Danes returned from ravaging the Continent, 
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A.D. 893, and made fortresses at Milton and Appledore. 
Next year, a.d. 894, they were defeated by Alfred at 
Famham, but only broken. The king was obliged to 
march westwards to the relief of Exeter, whilst another 
body of his forces proceeded to Bemfleet. " Hasten," 
says the " Chronicle," " was then come there with his 
band, which before aat at Milton ; and the great army 
was also come thereto, which before sat at Appledore, near 
Linmemouth. The fortress of Bemfleet had been ere 
this constructed by Hasten, and he was at that time gone 
out to plunder; and the great army was therein. 'Dien 
came they thereto, and put the army to flight and 
stormed uie fortress, and took all that was within it, 
as well the property, as the women and the children, and 
brought the whole to London ; and all the ships they 
either broke in pieces or burned, or brought to London 
or to Rochester."* 

Matthew of Westminster speaks of this fortress as 
" strengthened by deep and broad trenches," and from 
which Hasten made "constant irruptions, and devastated 
the whole country ."-f 

I &noy that I can even now trace the line of the works 
round the south-west side of the hill. At any rate, there 
is an indentation in the soil which might very well be 
the last trace of an earthen wall. It is said that there 
are foundations of a castle in an orchard on the north 
side, bat these probably belong to a work which sub- 
sequoitly guarded the creek, and which is reported to 
have been originated by Alfred. Other traces I know not 

This history, however, leads us straight to that of the 
other great Danish Camp in these parts. The'Anglo- 
fiaxon " Chronicle " proceeds : " WMle the king was 
thus busied with the army there in the west, and both 
the other armies had drawn together at Sboebury in 
Essex, and there had constructed a fortress, then both 
together went up along the Thames, and a great addition 
came to them, as well from the East Anglians as from 
the Northumbrians." Florence of Worcester adds that 
Hub fort was made by those who were driven from Bem- 
fleet 
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Of this camp Morant singnlarly asBerts that it "hath 
been since, either levelled or washed away by the sea." 
So iar from this being the case, it was nearly perfect 
forty or fifty years ago, if the slope was what I oonceiTO ; 
and the relics have been very obseryable np to the two 
or three years last past, and even now are not wholly 
obliterated. 

The portion which remained during the memory of 
m an, consisted of the larger segment of a oirde, enclosed 
by a bank, 40 feet wide, by 12 feet high, and reaching 
to the shore on either side. The width on tiie sea faoe 
was 1,600 feet, and the depth inland 700 feet There 
were marks of a trench outside. 

Agricultnral improvement, which is too often Aroheeolo- 
gical destruction, first damaged, I believe, this interesting 
Bpot. Then the buildings, or Preventive Service Barracks, 
were erected within the oamp. These were built more 
than twenty years ago, and were afterwards taken up as 
part of the present Artillery Barracks. Excavations have 
been made in consequence of these works, some of which 
have removed part of the wall, and others laid bare a 
spot so full of bones that it seemed to have been used 
as a cemetery. A new road has recently been made &e 
ground of removing another portion of the wall by an 
adjoining proprietor, and unless the world relents, no 
traces will remain for the next generation of Antiquaries. 

Before proceeding to discuss the form of the camp, one 
(Sinnot but remark the coincidence by which the Danes, 
to whom we owed our ancient superiority in archery, are 
suooeeded by people partly descended from them, who have 
chosen the same spot for Uie practice of gunnery. 

It will be right also to say that just outside the camp. 
were discovered, some years back, a ring, fragments of 
Boman pottery, and an hexagonal well, faced with stone, 
which must have been brought from a distance. The 
pottery has certainly no connexion with the Banes ; and 
as it was found in one of the wells, the well itself seems 
to have been anterior to the camp. 

As to the shape of Hie fortress, it is certainly possible 
that the sea may have washed away part of the circle, but 
I submit, with deference to those who are better acquainted 
with Danish camps, that since the shore runs out three 
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miles, and is very shallow, and since therefore the Danish 
ships must have lain exposed to fire, if attached at low 
water, — ^I suhmit, that Hiey were drawn up high and dry 
inside the camp ; that the ocean side was defended bj 
palisades, and ^t the original enclosure was therefore of 
much the same extent and shape as at present. 

The name of Shoeburr is a matter for consideration. 
If it means Sea-fort, well and good, but if it should be 
translated Shoe-fort, as Morant suggests, then the etymo- 
logy would confirm the view I hare taken, namely, that 
the oamp was shaped like a horse-ahoe. 

We most now pass OTer 122 years, to a period when the 
Saxon bowed to the Dane by a just retribution, aj>., 
1016. 

According to the Anglo-Saxon "Chronicle," Canute 
with the treacherous Edric, invaded Meroia that year, 
begiiming at Cricklade, passing thence into Warwickshire, 
then round through the east side of England to York. 
Thence, after Easter, Cannte sailed against London. 

Meanwhile Edmund Ironside had first raised forces, and 
then destroyed them for fear of treachery, and was now 
in London with his fother Ethelred. That miserable king 
died on St Gorge's Day, and Edmund was chosen king in 
his place. 

By the Bogation days Canute reached Qreenwich, and 
dragging his vessels over land, at the south end of the 
bri(^, he blockaded London on the river side, whilst he 
shut it in on land by means of a trench. Edmund, how- 
ever, had meantime slipped out, overrun Wessex, fought 
a battle at Fen near Gillingham, and another after £Ud- 
summer at Sherstou, with dubious issue. Edric Streone 
was in arms then against him. After this Edmund fought 
and conquered at Brentford, and relieved London for a 
short time — a short time only, for the Danes rallied and 
besieged that city again, though in vain. 

From London the Danes sailed up the Orwell, devastated 
the country, and carried their plunder into the Medway. 
Then Edmund for the fourth time raised forces, passed 
into Kent, and drove the Danes into theii stronghold of 
Sheppey. But unhappily he was met by Edric at Aylea- 
toxdj and there received that traitor into his confidence. 
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" The army," proceeds the " Chronicle," " then ■went again 
op into Essex, and passed into Meroia, and destroyed 
whatevw it overraa When the king heard that Hhe 
army waa upward, then assembled he for the fifth timey 
all uie English nation, and followed after them, and orer- 
took them in Essex, at the down which is called Assingdon, 
and there they Btrenously joined battle." 

Now, before we proceed, let ua endeavour to fix the site 
of this memorable engagement. 

The only other place in Essex whioh can compete, in 
Tirtue of its name, with our Aahingdon here, is Ashdown, 
near which some considerable tumuli exist, and which, in 
Motant's opinion, was the site of one battle. Theae 
mounds, however, were opened in 1632, by Mr. Qage 
Bokewode, and ihe remains inside them were found to 
belong to the Boman period. 

Now, we have already seen that Bheppey was the 
Danish stronghold in these parts. Thither they carried 
their booty, as above; and to this they may well be 
thought to have been retiring, in the &oe of Edmund's 
Tictorious force ; for the Anglo-Baxon " Chronicle " 
distinctly states that "he followed after them and over- 
took them." Florence of Worcester, and William of 
Ualmesbury, assert the same &ot. 

A^ain, to satisfy the record, we must have a down 
or lull, AssinKdon is named £rom being such; and is 
situated on a line of hiU which runs &om Canewdon t« 
Bemfleet in an imperfect circle. 

Moreover, the battle itself took place in a plain, whioh 
plain lies ready for our theory between the high ground 
and the Crouch. 

Besides, we have Battle Bridge close at hand, with no 
other battle to christen it ; and still more remarkable is the 
adjacent village of Canewdon ; the most probable derivation 
of which is Canute's down or hill. 

Weever, indeed, struck by the name, asserts that 
Canute kept his court there ; but the battle is a better 
interpretation ; especially when Florence of Woroester 
informs us (sub an. 1020,) that Canute and Thurkill built a 
Church on the mountain which is called' Aseundun, which 
was consecrated with great pomp in the presence of 
Wolfltan, Archbishop of York, and many other Bishops. 
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This Chmoh vould seem to hare been Canute's thank- 
offering, hie Battle- Abhej in short ; and perhaps the 
Arohbif^op of York was present, as having come south- 
wards with him in his march. Certainly the suooessor 
of Bt Alphege, who had been murdered only eight 

SMis before, could hardly be expected to iavour the Danes, 
ut it appears that Archbishop Living or EUstan died in 
1019 or 1020 ; and he may therefore have been ill, or the 
see may have been vacant at this Dedication. 

Then as for tumuli If Ashdown once claimed the 
honours of Assingdon, or the strength of them, Assingdon 
may readily point to her huge barrow, Flumhorough Mount, 
which I had hoped to have examined with you to day, and 
which ought not to be left unexplored any longer. 

To return to the battle. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
ascribes the loss of it to Edrio*s treacherous flight, bat 
gives no particulars of the conflict. Florence of Worcester, 
however, asserta that Edjnund drew up his forces in three 
divisions, and having besought his men to remember their 
former valour and victory to defend him and his kingdom 
from the avarice of the Danes. UeanwhUe Canute had 
led his men gradually down to the plain. Edmund b^an 
the attaok, according to this writer, and was on the point 
of success, when Edrio went over to the foe. " The per- 
fidouB leader, Edrio 8treone, seeing the Danish line 
yielding, and the English about to have the victory, as he 
had Ix^re promised to Canute, takes to flight with the 
Maisevthians and that part of the army which he com- 
manded." 

Matthew of Westminster entirely concurs in this acconnt| 
and adds that Edmund " left his royal place, which was, 
according to custom, between the D^vgon* and the 
Standard, rushed against the first line, brandishing his 
sword terribly, and like a thunderbolt routed it, and 
breaking it passed through the midst, and left it to those 
who followed him to be utterly destroyed (conterendam)." 
This done, the King attacked the Une (or diyision) of 
Canute, and during " the most heavy conflict " which 
ensued, Edric accomplished his treacherous purpose. 

The " Anglo-Saxon Chronicle " gives the melancholy 
issue: — 

* AUrcd adopted ■ gilded dngoa u an aiuign. 
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" There was alain Bishop Ednoth, and Ahhat Wulsy, 
and El£io the Ealdorman, and GK>dwiii the Ealdonnaa (^ 
Lindsey, and TJlfkytel of East Aoglia, and Ethelward, son 
of Etheiwine the Ealdorman, and all the nobility of the 
English race was there destroyed." 

This decisire battle, which at once gave two-thirda of 
England to Canute, and on Edmund's death, during the 
flame year, seated a Danish dynasty upon our Throne, took 
place on the Festival of St. Luke, i.e., Oct. 18, a.d. 1016. 

William of Malmesbury, writing some 150 years later, 
speaks of Ashingdon Church as built by Canute upon the 
site of one of his battles, as still existing, as served by a 
parish priest, and used as a parish church. The most 
striking memorial, however, of the battle, is the fact of 
Canute's reign, and that of his sons, over the English, who 
needed a time of repose before they could annihilate a 
Danish army, as they did, when Harold offered six feet of 
ground to Harfager at the battle of Stamford. 
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Vebt little ia known of the history of the Boyal Castle 
of Hadleigh. Morant's account is limited exclusively to 
a record of the various possessors of the edifice and domain 
under grants from the Crown at diflferent periods, which, 
scanty and imperfect as it is, comprises perhaps all the 
historical information which can now be obtained. 

Whether among the public records there exist any 
documents which would serve to elucidate any portion of 
its early and obsoure history, I know not ; this is an 
enquiry whioh must be left to some more diligent and 
competent investigator of the national archives. 

The object of the present paper is to lay before the 
members of the Essex Axohseological Society, in a more 
detailed and explicit form than time and oiroiimstances 
permitted at onr annual meeting, a ground-plan and 
description of the structuro as far as they can be deter- 
mined with certainty, from the shattered broken and 
imperfect lines of wall, and other more prominent arohi- 
teotural remains. Ko previous plan that I am aware of 
has ever been publishMl or prepared, and the very few 
descriptionB whioh have appeared in print are of a very 
general character, and for the most put meagre and im- 
perfect, being usually merely repetitions of what Morant 
copied from Dr. Derham. Among many engravings of 
the remains which I have ooUeoted or seen, I know not 
one, with the exception of the distant view given in 
Grose's Cdstlea, which exhibits any pretensions even to 
moderate aoouracy. Buck's lat^e view, published in 1738, 
could not be recognized without the lettering, and others 
seem as if they hsA been drawn from memory, with the 
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infToduotion of pnrely imaginary aooessories. Those views 
and details witii which I hope to illustrate this paper, 
however deficient in artistic skill, will at least be execated 
with fidelity. 

The Castle is eitaated about half a mile south from the 
village of Hadleigh, and was erected, as is well known, by 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, and Justiciary of England, 
in the reign of Henry III., by license from that monaroh, 
granted in the ]6th year of his reign, A.D. 1231. It 
occupies the entire summit of a lofty hill partially detached 
by an intervening valley from the principal range which 
skirts the northern bank of the Thames for many miles, 
between Southend and Tilbury. No finer position could 
have been selected for the site of a Baronial Castle, whether 
for the purpose of security and defence, or for the beauty 
and extent of its scenery. On all sides, except at the 
point where it is approached by a narrow lane from the 
village, the ground deaoends with a steep and rapid de- 
clivity, opposing at least a serious, if not a formidable, 
difficulty to any hostile approach or assault. 

from the snmmit of the hill the view is scarcely sur- 
passed in any other part of the county ; eastward upon the 
left it commands the line of hills towards Leigh, which lies 
about two miles distant, emb{»omed among trees, and 
appears almost to rise frx)m the sea ; thence over the estuary 
of the Thames to the German Ocean, the prospect extends 
till only the tops of the capping can be discerned cutting 
the distant horizon. To the south of east are seen the 
islands of Thanet, Sheppey, and Grain, and the mouth of 
the Medway ; southward flows the bvoad Thames, with 
the verdant and beautiMly wooded hills of Kent on its 
fbrther shore. And life and deep interest are given to the 
picture by the innumerable sails passing to and fro between 
the great metropolis and every comer of the earth, sails 
multiplied more than one hundred-fold since the days 
when the great Justiciary looked down upon them from 
the majestic and frowning fortress out of whose ruins we 
are endeavouring to eliminate the features which indicate 
its ancient grandeur and magnificence. The area of the 
Castle is usually described as forming nearly an oval, but 
its exact shape will be seen accurat^y delmeated in tiie 
accompanying plan, reduced from a careM survey and 
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admeasurement, kindly made for me by J. A. Browne, 
Esq., C.E., to whose valuable assistance and praotised skill 
I am greatly indebted for this illustration. The circuit of 
the walls was drawn by the architect in exact conformity 
with the shape of the hill, and the area was then probably 
reduced to a perfectly level plateau, as it at present exists ; 
the walls externally, except on the east side, entered con- 
siderably below the level of the interna! area, the ground, 
as has been observed, descending from the base of the 
walls in a steep and abrupt declivity. 

The plan of the structure differs from that of a Norman 
Castle of the time of Stephen, but accords veiy exactly 
with the system of fortification adopted in castles of the 
early Edwardian period. Documentary evidence, however, 
exists, as cited by Morant, proving that it was erected in 
the reign of Henry III., but were it not for this, there are 
no architectural details remaining to determine its date, 
and there are vexy few castles of that period to compare ifc 
with. 

Unlike the early Norman Castles, this is wanting in the 
massive keep enclosed within the circuit of the walls ; the 
two flanking towers here, which appear to be constructed 
for analogous purposes, being projected entirely beyond 
the face of the walls ; unless, indeed, the ^rge circular 
tower, now rased to its foundations, which commanded the 
principal entrance, were the dominant tower. 

The length of the ballium from east to west is 337 feet, 
and its extreme width 180 feet, the area within the walla 
comprising about an acre and a quarter. The entire 
structure is built of Kentish ragstone, cemented with 
mortar of extraordinary hardness and durability, con- 
taining a large admixture of sea shells, chiefly those of 
the cockle, obviously brought from the extreme point of 
the adjacent island of Canvey, where lies a vast and 
apparently inexhaustible bed of them. Upon the north, 
west and east sides the Castle is defended by a deep 
but not continuous ditch, now partly filled up and over- 
grown with ferns and brushwood. At the north-east 
tmd south-east comers are two lofty towers, but con- 
siderably reduced in height and very ruinous, that upon 
the north (A) being nearly demolished, but the other is 
sufficiently perfect to ^emplify the plan and ooDstraotion 
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of both, for they are clearly identical. Their outer form 
is circular, and both are hexagonal within^ and consisted 
of two stories, the acoess to which was by a newel stair, 
now entirely destroyed. The walls are nine feet thick at 
the base, and batter rather sharply to the set-off, but &om 
thence the inclination is but slight upon one angle to the 
top. The interiors are chiefly lined throughout with squared 
chalk, beautifully and compactly masoned, and in the first 
story of the S.E. tower (B) are a few tiles, disposed in 
herring-bone work, formii^ the back of a fire-place. 
Floes are constructed in the thickness of the walls, and 
each tower also contains two square drains fi^m the 
.garderobes ; they are also lined with ohalk, and hare their 
exit a few feet above the base of the walls. 

I^ese towen may hare been originally about 60 feet 
high ; the soathemmost (B) is encircled by a broad band 
of flint at the set-o£f above the string, and the other is 
mmilarly ornamented with flintwork, disposed in alternate 
squares. Each story is pierced with loopholes, widely 
splayed internally, and lined with chalk; in several of 
them are the remains of iron bars, and in all are the 
sockets in which bars have been fi^ed. A straight curtain 
wall, 66 feet long, 8 feet thick, and about 20 feet high, 
including its parapet, connected these towers, but only 
from two to three feet of the masonry now remain above 
ground. Between them there may have been a very 
small gateway, but nothing remains to indicate it. The 
walls of the ballium vary from four to six feet in thick- 
ness, and are strengthened at intervals by buttresses of 
great solidity. Along a considerable portion of the south 
wall are the remains of apartments or offices indicated 
upon the plan (D, E, F^ and c, e, f,) above which was 
undoubtedly a broad rampart, with parapet, which must 
have contributed greatly to strengthen this side of the 
building, which was not, and could not be, from the nature 
of the ground, defended by a fosse. The inner walls are 
about four feet thick. Light was no doubt chiefly admitted 
to these apartments by windows opening into the bailey, but 
in the apartment {F), one widely splayed jamb of a loop- 
hole on the south side remains, and another in the adjoin- 
ing apartmrait (F.) The two small rooms at the south- 
south-west angle (/^ «,) in all probability formed the basement 
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of a square tower corresponding to another at the nortb- 
■ffest angle (H). The small room ffj was in all probability 
a garderobe ; the division between the walls fij forming 
the drain. At the west end, in dry weather, traces of 
other rooms are also distinctly discernible by the parched 
appearance of the grass over the foundation walls ; but at 
the time the accompanying plan was made, the marks were 
unfortunately not perceptible. Beneath the south wall, 
and 12 feet below the level of the inner area, rose a 
Bemioircular tower ( C\ the inner diameter of which was 
15 feet, and the thickness of the walls about 8 feet. All 
that now remains of it is an immense semi-annular mass 
of masonry torn from the side wall, and upturned in the 
form of an inverted arch. Its position seems only to be 
accounted for by supposing that a landslip on the slope of 
the hill had cEirried away the foundations of the tower, 
and that this mass, the stones adhering by the extraor- 
dinary tenacity of the mortar, dropped into its present 
position.* 

From the basement of this tower a short, arched, and 
slightly curved passage faj^ only two feet wide, leads 
into a small room, or rather shaft fbj, five feet by four 
feet, now filled up with earth, but, a few years since, op^Q 
to the area above. This was apparently a communication 
with dungeons or vaulted apartments, extending under the 
halUum or castle yard, and in the area above, upon the face 
of the wall, the head of a pointed arch can also be seen 
(marked [A] on the Plan), which may have been a portion 
of the vaulting; but excavation would be necessary to 
determine their existence, and if so, their nature and 
extent. The first story of the tower was on a level with 
the ballium, and access to it was obtained by a passage 
fgj which can be distinctly traced in the thickness of the 
wall. 

The principal gateway (Z) was upon the north side and 
towards the west end. It was commanded by a large 
circular tower (JT) now completely destroyed, but its 
foundations, with the burres of the inner and outer wall, 

* Tba Bomui foHma of Ljnnna in Kent rPortiu Leminu} ezhibita itill more 
mnirkabla diilocatioa af enormoai musai of maKmrr, the result of « similar 
CttMtrophe. Vid* " Tbs Antiquities of Ricblmrough, Becutver and LTinna," by 
0. Komh Smith, Esq. Also -varioai illu«lrati[ini of this remarkabU iortisM in " The 
FabliBabou of the Antiquuian EtohiDg Club," Vola. II. and III. 
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are clearly defined. Its diameter within the walla is 20 
feet, and the masonry is about eight feet thick. The east 
side of the gateway was simply flanked by a straight wall 
running northwards and terminated by a massive semi- 
circular buttress (M). Westward of the tower within the 
walla are indications of apartmeats (J), and of what seems 
to have been a fire-place f^J. Prom this tower and 
gateway the circumjacent ground being lower than the 
interior of the Castle, and gradually sloping, there is aa 
embankment of earth (0) 210 feet long, and of the 
average width of 70 feet at the top, and raised about 10 
feet high, extending to the western extremity of the north 
fosse.* The eastern moat is connected with the Castle by 
a mound of earth, chiefly, though perhaps not entirely, of 
natural formation, and of steep and precipitous descent 
immediately in front of the great eastern towers. About 
midway between the N.E. tower and the gateway tower, 
where the walls form an obtuse angle, are the foundations 
of a small flanking tower (N) immediately opposite to that 
upon the south, but inferior in size and strength. It 
appears to have been circular. The outer half is pro- 
jected beyond the line of wall and its foundations remain 
a few feet above the ground, but the inner segment ia 
marked only by the appearance of a few stones and a 
slight elevation of the ground along the line of the curve.t 
Such is a description of the genercd plan of the Castle, as 
far as it can be satisfactorily determined from existing 
remains, but excavations would be necessary to discover 
if any other apartments existed within the area and the 
precise nature of those which may remain underground. 
It appears, however, almost certain that the apartments were 
chiefly situate on the south and west sides of the building. 

* Dd the opponte nds of the dilcli the earth ii niaed to t, aomapondinR height ; 
from thence, after oroctinfi the Ibdc, a atighttf elevated cmbuikmeDt of earth can be 
traced over a plaitgbed fleld to the summit of an adjacent hill, knoira as Plumtrec* 
bill, and distant nearly a furlong. The north and west sides of this hill seem evidently 
artificially sloped, and the north aide is defended by a ditch. Whether this were sQ 
advaneed position connected with tho Castle, or a »ark of earlier constraction, cannot 
perhaps he determined with absolute certainty, but as this hill is the nearest and only 
eteiation which commands the Uastle, it seems probable that the earthworks were 
ooastTUcIed contemporaneously with it for defensive purposes. 

t In the valley on the north side is an ernhnnkmont of earth which evidently 
fonned an appruach to b wooden bridge across tho brook which flows betweeo Iha 
billa ; and by the side of the embaokment ii a poiul and spring where the 'ti^Mt of 
tlw Cattle were supplied with water. 
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Of the history of this noble stractnie, as has been 
already obBerved, very little at present is known. After 
the disgrace of Hubert de Burgh, says Morant, it was 
again seized by the Crown and grauted at different times 
to the greatest personages.* In 1268, Henry III. com- 
mitted tbe government of it to Kichard de Thaney, or de 
Tany. From this period we hear no more of it till 1299, 
when King Edward III. assigned to his Queen Margaret 
the Castle village and park of Hadleigh, with appur- 
tenances. In 1327, Boger de Estwyke and Alice his 
wife held a small parcel of land, together with the custody 
of the park, of the gift of Geoflfry de Portico and Maud 
his wife, formerly lords of the Castle and village of Had- 
leigh. It is not mentioned again for nearly a century — 
namely, in 1400, when Albrey de Vere 10th Earl of 
Oxford, died possessed of the Ciuile and manor of Hadleigh 
with appurtenances, and a water-mill, which had been 
granted to him by King Kichard II. for Ufe, with reversion 
to the Crown. 

Edmund Flantaganet, Duke of York, hold the same for 
life and died in 1402, when the Castle and manor again 
reverted to the Crown. In 1462, King Henry VL granted 
them to his uteripe brother, Edmund of Hadham, Earl of 
Bichmond,t and after that they renuuued in the Crown, till 
Henry YIII. granted them, in 1539, to Anne of Cleves, 



* By an irangat Ukni in ISiO, of whst Undi and lenementi appsrUiiied to tlia 
Cutle of HKdIeigh, it iru found Ihat thero were belongiag to this Cutia HO acrea 
of ankble ground, and pasture for 180 ahaep, and a vator mill. (Inquia. 34, 
HeniT III.)— Honnt, Vol. I., p. 279. 

t The grant ia aa follows i~ 

Bei omnibuB ad qrioa, jcc, Sulutem. 

Sciatia quod Nos de gntii nostra apeciali, oonceaaimiu ft ooocedemiu Edmimdo de 
Eadbam Ccnuti RirhmoDcIiEe, noatri utrrino fratri cariaaimo, CaBtmni & Dominium 
BiTti manenum □oatrum de Badley in Comitala Eweiin cum omniboa Leti*. Cariis, 
Kedditibni, Berritiis, Holendiaii, PiscariiB, Viaibus Franci Plegii, Sectia CuriB, ao 
omnibua aliia auta Fertineotiis quibuaoimque ac Advocatione Ecclenn rjoadem, una 
cum Rotommneiito omnium Brevium et Preceptomm oecDon Expcutiooibus eonuideiiL 
una etiam etUQ mao Mercato qualibet aeptimana in die Uercutii aonuatim ibidem 
tenenda. 

Babendo k tenendo Hteredibns ac Aadgnatia auit, in perpetnnn) abtqne aliquo 
nobis Tel Hinredibua aeu SuccRiuioribua niwtria inde Reddendo, us abaqae Fine t«I 
Feodopro pramiaau ad opua nostrum solteDdis faciendia, eo quod ezpnaaa menlio d« 
vero, Valore annu PnemiBsoram aeu eorum altcnjua in pneaeDtiboa minimi ftcta 
exiatit, aat aliia Donia acu Conceaaionibua, per noa plvfati Edmnndo, ante bno 
tdmpora factia, ant aliquo Acta, Statuto, aiva OrdinatioDe in omtnthum factiai, 
aeu faciendls, Don obatantibua. 

Teste Rege apud Weatmonastprinm quinto die Uartii— ('At 31. Mm. VI., 9. 2. 
Sym./t«t., Vol. V.,p. *2,fi>i. i6.J 
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his forsaken Queen, for ber maintenanoe. In 1561, !^ng 
Edward VI. gave the manor and park, &o., to Eichard 
Lord Siche and his heirs, ii-om whom thej have passed 
in regular descent to the iamilies of St John, Bernard and 
Bernard-Sparrow. Thus for Morant* 

At what precise period the Castle was dismantled 
there appears no evidence. Cruden, in his " History of 
Oravesend," states that in 1406 it was in the poBsession 
of Humphrey Buke of Gloucester,! son of the reigning 
King Henry IV., and was at that time "replenished with 
arms and militaiy stores,"} but upon what authority I 
know not, for he rather singularly refers for the statement 
to a Patent Koll of 16th Henry III., which, in feot, is the 
document contataing the licence to Hubert de Burgh to 
erect tiie Castle. If Cruden's statement be correct, it must 
have been demolished subsequently to 1405. In the 
grant to Edmund of Hadham, in 1462, as cited by 
Mtmuit, the Castle is expressly mentioned, but it is not 
named in the grant of King Edward VI., and in Camden*s 
time it was in rains. In the absence of direct evidence, 
perhaps the more probable conjecture is, that it was 
demohshed about the middle of the 16th oentnry, or 
after the decease of Edmund of Hadham, in 1466, 
before which, in fact, the destruction of castles had be- 
come general. 

It seems jorobable that at the time it was built there 

• Htmat. Yoi I. p. 279, 

f He wu not created Duke of Qloncectar tin 1*1*. 

X It «u near this time, uid id light of tbia Cutle, that the fiiHowlng incident 
occnrred, m related by Holinihed : " The ciUs of London this yeara (140S} vM 

■ ' ' " ' "" '' "' ■'■-'"■ ' ■ ijre thither not coma 

_ „ n Kent, and departing 

troai thence took ifaip at Qoeeaburgh in the late af Bhepye, to Mile orer unto Lee in 
"'—■'. and to go to Flaachie there to pui the time till the mortalitie was ceaa^. A» 
be waa apon the lea oertaine French Firata irhich laye lurking in the Thames month 
to watch for aome preie, got knowledge by •ome meanet (u wu euppoiied} of ths 
Kin^i paMige, and tfaereupaii u he WM in the middeat of hia coime, the; eateird 
among bii fleet and tooke fonre veawla, next to the Sing*! ihip, and in one of the 
TBMela Sir TboiiMa Eanpaton, the King'a Vicechambarlune, wkth all hia ehambei 
■tufb and aparell; they (cUowed the King *o neere that if hia ahip had not been 
■win be bad landed aoooer in France than in Enei : but auofa waa bi* good bap that 
he eecqied aiHl arriTed at bia appointed pnrt. The Lord Camoia that waa eommandad 
witb esrtaine ^ipa of waire to wait the King o^er [vbetber the wind toinad ao that ha 



could not keepa hit direct courae, or that hi* ahip waa bnt ■ alug) ran to far in tha 
King'a diapleawre that he waa attached and indicted for tbat (a« waa tnrmiaed wainat 
hinj he had practJaed with the Frenchmen tbtit the King mi^t be by than taun In 
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■was a stream navigable to the foot of the hill .• In the 
Inquisition taken in 1250, and also in the grant to 
Albrey de Vere, there is mention of a water-mill, which 
stood upon the stream, the site of which is still marked 
upon the marshes below the Castle, hj a slight eleva- 
tion of the ground, by the side of a piece of water now 
known as Mill Fleet, where, on visiting the spot a few 
years since, I observed fragments of building materials 
and a large piece of mill-stone, which had been turned 
up by the plough. 

No antiquities of any kind have been found upon the 
site of the Castle or near it, but it is very likely if the ditch 
were carefully excavated and examined, some materials of 
military or domestic use would be exhumed. More than 
half a century ago some person obtained leave of the pro- 
prietor of the manor to excavate the apartment (F), which 
he did to the depth of several feet, but with what precise 
object it is difficult to say, as a more useless excavation 
could hardly have been proposed, and it is said to have 
been attended with no results. 

In concluding this paper, in which an attempt has been 
made, I believe for the hrst time, to trace the ichnography, 
and to give a detailed description of Hadleigh Castle, I 
would suggest to the members of our Society that it is 
much to be desired that some one who possesses the leisure 
and the requisite facilities for research among the public 
records, would endeavour further to investigate the early 
history of this interesting relic of our ancient military 
architecture. 

• Id ooDfirmatiaD of tbu, lioce thil paper iraa written, I am iafoTmed by J. A. 
Browoe, £aq., that id GDiutmoting the culverti an tha line of the Tilbury and Southend 
Hailwiy, at the depth oE twelte feet tram the im-race, an the marah at the foot of the 
Cattle hill, the workioeD came upon planks and timbera, which appeared to be the 
remaJDa of sunken rvfta or veweli, by whioh the lag-atODe bad been brought from Kent, 
and that Gonaiderable quantitiea of tliat material were alao found wltb the old timbete. 
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BSFEBEKCE8 TO THE QHOUVD FLAN OF HADLEiaH OABTLE. 

A. North -east tower. 

B. Boutb-enst tower. The ridea of the hezaeon in each meaaim 10 

feet, and the walls are 9 feet thick at the base. I. Newel stair, 
m. Drains from the garderobes. 

C. Semi- circular tower, its base being 12 feet below the area of the 

ballium. Walls 8 feet thick, a. Arched passage leading into 
room cr shaft fbj, 5 feet b; 4 feet g. Passage from the area of 
the ballium in the thickness of the widl leading to the first story of 
the tower. A. Situation of the head of a wide arch or portion of 
groining upon the &ce of the inner wall within the area of the 
Castle. 

D. Apartment, 25 feet hj 8 feet. 

B. Apartment of unequal sides, meattmng 30 feet, 24 fi»et, and 16 feet 
At the outer comer is a small room or shaft foj. apparently sunk 
below the level of the room ; probably a garderobe. 



O. Basement of a squaie tower with two rooms ft aod fj, the room f/J 

probably a garderobe with drain (ij. 
H. Basement of a sqnaiv tower. 
/. Indications of apartments in dry weather by the parched appearance 

of the grass over the foundations of the walls. 



feet in diameter within the walls. 

L. Principal gateway. 

M. Semi-circular buttress, the curre measuring 21 fbet Length of 

lateral wall 22 feet. Thickness 5 feet 6 inches. 
JV. Circular tower, or perhaps semi-drcular, like the opposite tower C. 

Diameter within the walls 10 fbet 
0. Platform of earth. 210 feet limg, 10 feet high, and of the average 

width of 70 feet at the top, extending fram the gateway to the 

extremity of the moat. 
P. Hound of earth in front <^ the east towers, defended by a deep ditch. 
Q. Ballium or castle yard, 837 feet long and IBO feet wide. 
Z. Bemains either of a small square tower or a solid buttreas, but 

undefined. 



R. Plan of the first flow of the S.E. tower. /. Newel stair, m. Diaina 
from garderobes. ». Fire-plac«. o. Fluea. 
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S. Plan of the woond floor of the S.E. tower, p. Oorderobe. The ■ 

other reference* u on the hosement Emd first floor, 
T. Plan of the flnt floor of the N.E. tower, of which the Ui^er portioa 

ia destroyed. Beferenoea as Iwfore. 
U. Plan of the woond floor of the N.E. tower, of which the larger portion 

is destroyed. References as before. 
Note. — The towers being inaccessible, the plans of the respective floors, 

with the openings, Ice., are drawn by the eye from the gronnd. 
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THE EABLT HISTORY OP STRATFORD 
XSD THE SURROTJNDINa VILLAGES. 

BT A. XKXBBR OT ISK SOCIBTT. 

Ill Saxon, if not in Roman time^* the liighway from 
London into the eastern parts of England passed very near 
where we are assembled this evening. It crossed the Lea. 
at the place still known as Old-ford ; and from this road 
(oT in Saxon parlance, Street) by the Ford, is derived the 
name of the modem town of Stratford. It probably soon 
branched off — one way leading the traveller through the 
forest to the ford in the wood, where Woodford-bridge is 
now, another tending more to the east, passing the River 
Soden by the IlfoTd. 

The ancient legend oonneoted with the removal of the 
body of 8t. Erkenwald, from Barking to London, in the 
year 685, is considered by some topographers as the earliest 
mention of this road. Erkenwald, 4th Bishop of London, 
was founder of Barking Abbey, and died there when on a 
visit to his sister Ethelbnrga, the first Abbess. Violent 
contentions arose respecting his place of sepulture : — " After 
great strife, they of London took up the body, and bare it 
towards London; and as they went, there fell a great 
tempest, and so much water at Yleford, (ie., Ilford)t that 
they might not pass." Here the dispute was renewed, 
until, *' after many words," it was suggested to the people 
to seek the direction of God. " And aU the people con- 
sented thereto, and kneeled down, and prayed devoutly ; 
and as they were in prayer, they saw the water divided, 
like as it did to Moses in the Bed Sea, and to the children 
of Israel going through into the desert In like wise God 
gave a dry path to th£ people of London, for to convey this 
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hoW body through the Tater (n tlie City :* and aooo, they 
took up tiie 1)ody with great hoQour end. revereace, fuid by 
one assent they bare it through the path, the vxit« stand- 
ing up on every side, and the people not vetting Iheai feet ! 
And so they came to Stratforde, and set down tiie Iner in a 
fitir mead Ml of flowers, and anon after the weather began 
to ware &ix and clear after the tempest" 

Fabulous as some of these statements are, the descrip- 
tion oi the line of road, and the ford at Bford is probably 
correct. 

The distriet through which this old road passed was 
called by the Saxons Sam, meaning home or village. It 
included the whole of the present parisfaea of East and 
West Ham ; marsh, arable, and forest. The marshes 
in Dast Ham were availi^le property during the Saxon 
Heptarchy; when King 0& endowed the monastery of 
St. Peter's, 'We8tmin6tar,t with two hides of land in Hame. 
Subsequent Kings confirmed this gift. It is recorded in 
Domesday { as a Manor, and two hides of land in Hame, 
containing one carucate (or plough-gang] of arable. In 
1642, this property of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster was described as " a fkrm, in the marshes of East 
Ham, near Barking " || — part of it has recently been sold 
after a possession of 1,200 years, and forms the present 
tea gardens at Korth Woolwich. 

l^us we have positive proof that in the seventh centory 
this part of the marshes of the Thames in East Ham, had 
been reclaimed. 

With reelect to the marshes of the Lea, Spelman is of 
opinion that " the first winning of that great level of rich 
meadow and pasture from Hertford to Bow," and which 
** was likely enough to have been before only fens and 
waters.' *§ may be attributed to the cuts made in that river 
by King Alfred on occasion of the terrible invasion of the 
I^es m 896. Their ships were laid up fbr the winter in 
the Lea about twenty miles above London, probably near 
Hertford. Alfred encamped with his army near London 



I Dometdij. Tit. vi., p. 11. Tern 9«i. Petri da Weatminiutrao. 

I Honittieoii ut umra. 

\ Bpelnu'i Ufa of UheA, and Silzod Chioniele a4 m, 896., &c., fa. 
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file followii^ auinmer to proteot the inhabitfUits whilst ihey 
reaped their com. BidiDg one day by the banks of the 
Lea, he eonceired the idea of altering its channel into 
differemt branches, and thus cutting off the retreat of the 
Danish ships. This was done, and the stream in conse-. 
4[Qenoe "laid so low" that they were stranded. The 
name of the Channelsea Birer, given to one of tho 
branches of the Lea, seems to point to this origin. 

It would detain us too l«ig to enter upon the subject of 
the Norman inrasion in 1066, and the chances oonsequoit 
upon it ; or upon the violence with which toe landed pro- 
perty of the km^dom was transferred from its 8axon to ita 
Norman lords. We must confine ourselves to its effeots in 
Ham as recorded in Domesday Book. From this indis- 
putable authority we learn, that in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, two Saxon freemen^ Alestan and Leured, 
held each a manor in "Hamme," and that Edwin, a 
free Priest, possessed a small es^te a^aoent to that of 
Leured. A manra (maaerium) was originally so called 
from bong the residence of the own», surrounded by an 
sstate. In Ham, ther^ore, were seated two Saxon gentle- 
men, and the fanner-tenant of Westminster Abb^. for 
"Edwin the Priest" there was doubtless a presbytery, and 
probably a church. The ailenoe of "Duuesday," by no> 
means proves that a church did not exist. The architecturd 
of East Ham Churdi permits the idea that parts of that 
most carious edifice may even have existed at this date. 

The manor of Leured seems to have lain to the East and 
North side of Ham, in what is now East Ham, and about 
Forest-gate. It comprised from 800 to 1,000 acres of 
arable, 50 acres of meadow and woodland, sufficient to 
afford " pannage " from the acoma and beech mast for seven 
hundred hogs. There were S4 villeins, three boors, and 
19 slaves on the estate, 8 head of cattle, and 20 hogs — thd 
annual value was £10. The whole of this estate, together 
with that of Edwin (he Priest, was given by William the 
Conqueror to Eobert Gemon, one of his Norman followers, 
who Bub-enfeoffed in a small part of it, one Ilger. 

The manor belonging to Alestan was worth £16 pw 
annum. It contained at least 1,040 acres of arable, 60 
acres of meadow and woodland enough for only 100 hogs. 

To this manor were attached 32 villeins, 16 boors, and 
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3 Blares ; 1 cow, 6 sheep, and 6 hogs. There were also 9 
mills. 

The 9 mills indioate the positioQ of this estate to hare 
oooapied the western side of Ham, where the Lea and its 
Tarious cats afforded them water power. 

The Conqueror gave this estate of Alestan the Saxon, in 
moieties to Balph Feverel and the before-named Hobert 
Gemon,* 

Progress was not tiie ordinary result of the first Normaa 
occupation in this part of England ; but in Ham, the 
annual value increased daring the first twenty years after 
the Conquest, from £19 to £A2. Population and cattle 
multiplied, and eleven more oarucates were brought under 
oultiTation, which it is a moderate calculation to eBtimate 
at a thousand acres. ' 

Some obscurity rests upon the descent of that moiety 
of Alestan's estate that was given to Balph Feverel. It 
Beems to have fallen to the Crown with the rest of the 
Honor of Feverel of London, in the reign of Henry I. : 
and in part been settled as appanage on two Boyal Frinces, 
— by whom, and their feudatories under the name of Sud- 
bery in West Ham, it was eventually given to the Abbey — f 
the Crown reserving to itself an annual rent of £31 128., 
for which the abbots of St;titford regularly accounted to the 
Exchequer. It is probable that Queen Maud appropriated 
another portion of Peverel*s moiety to the endowment of 
her bridges and causeway. 

Bobert Gemon's lordship passed to his successors, the 
great Norman house of Montfichet, by whom and their 
heirs it was possessed for many generations, until, by re- 
peated benefactions, almost the whole was absorbed by the 
Abbey. 

The foundation of the Abbey, and the erection of the 
bridges and causeway, are events of sufficient importance 
to be treated of in distinct papers. 

The name of Ham alone, is used in the ohartras of 
William do Montfichet of A.D. 1134— but the Stratford 
causeway is mentioned. In 1181-2, the distinction be- 
tween East and West Ham occurs.^ Stratford is also 

— 19— «nd libw Niger SmccwU. 
\ ConflmiitioiL Cturt«T. — Hem; II , 
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named ; thus " the plaoe of the said Abbot which is called 
Stratford in West Ham." The same instrament also men- 
tions the churches of West Ham and Leyton. These, 
therefore, existed as parish churches b^ore 1181. In a 
charter of Bichard Coeur de Lion, the church of " All 
Souls in West Ham," is mentioned. 

We are indebted to the same charter for the &ct, tiiat 
the monks had a Orange, near the Frith or Wood ; and 
that heath land, affording pasture for sheep, lay between 
the Frith and Walthamstow. In Wanstead Flats we see 
the remnant of this heath, whilst the situation of the 
Frith is indicated by the Manor of Ham-Frith or Wood- 
Grange. The woods of East Ham and West Ham are 
frequently named in subsequent deeds. The heath in Ham- 
Frith is also mentioned. 

In 1253 a weekly market was granted by Henry III. to 
Bichard de Uontfichet ; to be held at West Ham on Wed- 
nesdays ; also an annual fair of four days. 

This Biohard de Montfichet or his &ther, when Sheriff 
of Essex, raised a gallows, and held a " view of frano- 
pledge " in East and West Ham. The name of Gallows 
Green formerly given to Stratford Green, may possibly be 
derived from this circumstance. 

Towards the close of the reign of Henry HI., the last 
Bichard de Montfichet died childless, when his three sisters 
became his heirs. In every manor or lordship each lady 
appears to have taken her tmrd. Hence the origin of most 
of the present manors in East and West Ham. The youngest 
sister was Fhilippa, wife of Hugh de Flaiz; her portion 
became the manor of Flaiz, and Flaiztow, the seat of de 
Plaiz, derives its name from them. The hamlet of Flaistow, 
therefore, under its present name did not exist before 1267. 
It is remarkable that Henry III. with his oourt and 
army should have remained for two months at Stratford, 
without leaving any local trace, not even a tradition ; but 
such is the case. One of the last acts in the struggle 
between that King and his people, was the revolt of the 
Londoners, and the siege of London in the summer of 1267. 
" Upon three weeks ^ter Easter, the King came to Ham, 
three miles from London, and was lodged himself in the 
Abbey of White Monks of Stratford. Thither came unto 
him the Legate soon after, and was lodged in the same 
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Abl)ey ; where for straituess of lodging hia horse and 
mulee were set within the cloister of the said Abbey. Thea 
the ling's hoste made daily assaults npon the City."* 
Old Bobert of Gloaoester ia his rhyming ohroniole says : — 

" Tke King wend to Stratford, to abide more midbt— 
And about London, hia pavilliong pitolied — 
^ a poetem, the Legato, through ouoning and guil^ 
Efe brought to Stratford, without Loadon 2 mile." 

Cardinal Ottabini was the Ii^;ate; — ^he escaped with con<' 
siderable difficulty &om the Tower of London by a postern, 
to join the King at West Ham Abbey. Prince Edward' 
(aftOTwarda Edward I.), the Counts of Boulogne and St 
Paul, with many others, were with the Kong at Stratford 
daring the months of May and June, that the siege of 
London lasted. 

Stratford had become a place of sufficient importance in 
1324, for Aylmer de Talence Earl of Pembroke to hold 
there the Court of Pleas for the Forestf 

We must only glance now at the fool deed of treachery 
enacted by Eiohard II. on his uncle Thomas the good Duke 
of Cloaoester, amongst our lanes, on a summer night in 
1397. Having left uie Queen at Eltham, the King went to 
HaTering-Bower under pretence of stag hunting, whence 
one fine hot day he rode with few attendants to Heshy 
Castle near Chelmsford, where the Duke resided. The 
arrival was so sudden that no one knew of it till the porter 
cried out, " Here is the King I " The Dnke with the- 
Buohess and her children went out with great respect to* 
meet him in the court c^ the Castle. It was five o'clock, 
and the Duke had already supped. The King entered the 
hall, and an apartment, where the table was relaid for him, 
he ate some little, having before said, " Good uncle, harei 
your horses saddled, not all, but five or six, and accom- 
pany me to London." The King having supped, rose, 
took leave of the Duchess, and proceeded towa^ London 
with the Duke, who suspected nothing. The party rode 
hard, the King conversing with the Duke all the way. 
They avoided Brentwood and the other towns, arriving at 
Stratford between 10 and 11 at night. At this place, 

■ Pabfaa'B "Chnmicle," td. an. 1367; V. of Woreerter, &e., Sk.; EoUngihedy 
t Ad^t : HS. Brit. Hiu., £937, fol, 113, pUdta de FotmU apud Stntfoid. 
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Mowbray, the Earl Marshal, laj in ambush with a hagb 
body of men ; when coming soddenly behind the Duke of 
Olouoester he made him prisoner. The "King pressed on at 
ftill speed, deaf to the cries of Gloucester, who, panic 
Btrudk and aware of the extremity of his danger, called on 
him aloud for help; nor did Hiohard slacken his speed till 
he arrived at the Tower of London. Meanwhile Mowbray 
hurried the Duke " down a lane that led from the road to 
the Thames," where he was forced into a boat, conveyed to 
Calais, and murdered.* 

It is, of course, impossible to identify this lane, If we 
may hazard a conjecture, it would be in favour of the 
Green-lane that forms the boundary of the two parishes. 
It is the nearest lane to 8tratford that goes direct from the 
road to the Biver Thames. Its antiquity is marked by the 
ancient and still solitary mansion, called Green-street 
House, that abuts on it ; doubtlera, so first called when the 
lane itself was called Green-street. Mowbray's ambush 
would be laid in a lonely place, or dark covert not in the 
village of Stratford. Avoiding West Ham and all ham- 
lets where t^e cries of his prisoner might be heard, he 
would surely select a solitary and direct way to the river, 
like the old Chreen-lane. 

Tradition asserts that Henry VIII. frequently resided 
at Green-street House, coming there from Greenwich to 
hunt in the forest. A tower in the garden is said to have 
been built by him for Anna Boleyn to enjoy the views of 
Greenwich and the river. But this tradition as it respects 
Anna Boleyn is doubtful. 

Mention is made of Stratford in a rare tract reprinted 
by the Camden 8ooiety,t called " Kemps uiue daies wonder. 
Performed in a daunoe fiwm London to Norwich." "Will 
Eemp was a comedian in the same company as Shakspere, 
in whose plays he performed such parts as Dogherry, The 
Qravedigger, or JuaUee BhaUow. He was also a practised 
dancer. In 1599, " being merrily disposed in a Korrice," 
he says, ''began frolickly to foote itfrum the right honorable 
the Lord Mayors of London towards the right worshipful! 
(and truely bountifull} Master Mayors of Norwich. • • • 
My Taberer stroke up merrily ; and as fast as kinde peoples 
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tfaiDngiiig together would giue mee leaae, thoiow London I 
leapt. • • • Being past White-ohappdl, • • • multi- 
tudee of Londoners 1^ not me : but eyther to keepe a cus- 
tomo -widab. many holde, that Mile-end ia no walke without 
a recreation at Stratford Bow with Creame and Cakes, or 
elfe for lone tiiey beare toward me, • • * how euer, 
many a thousand brought me to Bow ; where I rested a 
while from dancing, but had small rest with those that 
would haue Ti^'d me to drinking. But, I warrant you, 
Will Eemp was wise enough : to their fiil cups, kinde 
thanks was my retnme. • * * But I must neither 
stand nor sit, the Tabrer strikes alarom. Tickle it, good 
Tom, He follow thee. Farewell, Bowe; bane oner the 
bridge, where I heard say honest Conscience was once 
drownd: * * • lets now along to Stratford Langton. 
Many good fellows being there met, and knowing how 
well I loued the sporte, had prepared a Beare-bajrting ; 
but so unreasonable were the multitudes of people, that 
I could only heare the Beare roare and the dogges howle ; 
therefore forward I went with my hey-de-gaies to Hford, 
where I againe rested, and was by the people of the 
towne and countrey there-about Tery Tery wel welcomed, 
being ofi&ed carowses in the great spoon,* one whole 
draught being able at that time to haue drawne my little 
wit drye ; but being afrayde of the olde Prouerbe (Ha 
had need of a long spoone that eates with the demll), 
I soberly gaue my boone Companyons the slip. From 
Hfbrd, by Moone-^iine, I set forward, dauncing within a 
quarter of a myle of Bomford. • • • There being 
tiie end of my first dayea Morrice." 

'Nine days after Will Kemp danced into Norwioh, leaping 
a wall into the Mayor's garden, as the finale. 

In April, 1636, the Forest Courts were again held at 
Stratford. Charles I. draired to revive the old forest laws, 
in the hope, as is supposed, to obtain a revenue independent 
of Parli^ent. Henry Kch Earl of Holland, assisted by 
four judges, presided. Heath the Attorney-General at- 
tempted to prove the boundaries from Stratford to Col- 
chester — contrary to the perambulations made in the reign 
of Edward I. The counly in general appeared to oppose 
this, but the judges broke up the court. Such cUonour 

* " A great tpomu in nford, holding abone k quart," 
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and dJBOonteiit ensued that the following year another 
" Justice seat " was held at Stratford before the same 
judges, who confirmed their former unjust decision without 
relaxation or abasement ' Before the Court rose, the Soli- 
oitor-Gteneral demanded in the name of the Crown that 
the fences should be kept up no higher than a doe and her 
fawn could go over. Such a regulation enforced firom Bow- 
bridge to Colchester would destroy the agriculture of half 
the oounly.* Thus was enacted at Stratford one of those 
fatal mistakes of the re^ of Charles I. that produced 
the civil war, led to his own death, and the ultimate 
&11 of his dynasty. 

At this point modem history may be said to commence. 
Here, therefore, this slight and imperfect sketch of the 
" Early history of Stratford and Bome of the surrounding 
YillageB," comes to its dose. 

* TbompiMi'i " EnttT on Magna-Charts and the Forat CliarteT."— Sir F. Ttl- 
irai " itjiciant Kilendan of die Ezshequei f YoL !. append, p. iSS, — Bnthwortli'i 
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EAST HAM CmmCH : AN AEC3HITECTXJRAL 
BE80BIPTION ; WITH NOTICES OP THE 
PBINCIPAL SEPULCHBAL MONUMENTS. 



BT H. W. Xliro, MO. 
(Sfd M a* BntATVokD MMiHf.J 



In attempting to gire an arohiteotnral description of 
the andent and most interesting Cburoh of East Ham, 
I labour mider a threefold disadvantage. In the first 
plaoe, I am not a professional architect, bnt simply an 
amateor eooleaioIogiBt. Secondly, I know from experienoe, 
that it is always dMcolt to render a mere verbal desoriptioa 
of eaxj edifice perfectly intelligible to those who have not 
Been it. And, thirdly, I cannot omit noticing the beauti- 
fiil frescoes with whidi this chnroh is adome^ but which 
hare already been described in the first Tolume of the 
" Transactions " of this Society, by our friend, Mr. Geoi^ 
Buckler, the author of a valuable volume on " The Chnrches 
of Essex" — a work, I regret to learn, not snfiioiently sup- 
ported and estimated in this counly, as to induce the 
author to proceed with a second volume. We mnst, 
therefore, be content to wait for the completion of the 
History of our Churches, until the operation of the Essex 
Arohewlogioal Society — if we dare hope ao much — shall 
have excited a deeper feeling of veneration for those 
ancient and sacred edifices, and a higher appreciation of 
the beauties of Oothio art and architecture exhibited in 
their construction, arrangement and decoration. 

Not the least portion of the disadvantage under which 
I appear before you — you will all feel — is in being re- 
quired to speak of an edifice which one so able as Mr. 
Buckler haa briefiy noticed in the paper to which I have 
already allnded ; but it was thought by several members of 
this Socie^, to whose judgment I greatly defer, that a de< 
Bcriptum of one of the ^m Churches ought to &am part 
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of the prooeedings of the present meeting, and I was re* 
qneeted to undertake it I hare, therefore, selected East 
Ham Chnroh as the sahjeot of the present paper, beiag the 
&r more mteresting struotuxe, and that with which IJam 
best acquainted. 

There may be many now present, who are not aware 
that within some three miles of the place in which we 
are assembled — npon the very verge of an extensive 
tract of marsh-land — stands one of the most remarkable 
and interesting eoolesiastioal edifloes in £ssex — ^well worthy 
the study of the antiquary and eodeaiologiBt — the beanti- 
fbl Uttie Church of East Ham. 

It is a perfect Norman stmotnre thronghont, and of 
somewhat unusual plan, oonsiating of nave, chauoel, and 
sanctuary, sometimes described as a double chauoeL At 
tiie west-end is an embattled tower. On the west side ot 
this tower is a poroh of recent erection also embattied, and 
like the tower plastered externally with the material 
known as " oompo." 

This poroh is now the only entranoe into the ohnrdi, 
the south porch having been converted into a vestry. From 
the basement of the tower you enter the nave by a fine 
semi-circular Norman doorway, consisting of three mem- 
bers, deeply recessed with as many nook shafts on either 
ude having plain truncated oapa. The inner arch is 
moulded, md rests on circular shafts, placed within the 
jamb. The arch mouldings are perfectiy plain, bat there 
was an evident intention to enrioh them, as upon one of 
the fillets, or flat sur&oes, a diaper pattern is oommenoed. 
That it was proposed to cover at least this fillet with 
ornament is manifest from the circumstance that the 
pattern is not set exaotiy in the oentre, or key of the aroh. 
Similar examples of unfinished ornamentation are fre- 
qnentiy found, as in the capitals of the Norman crypt in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and upon the fonts of Shopla^ and 
Homdou Churches in this county. 

As is usual, or invariable, in Norman architecture, the 
walls are of great tiiioknees, measuring here five &et three 
inches throu^ the doorway. 

The efiEeot upon entering this litUe church in its anoient 
state must have been extremely grand and solemn. Even 
now the apsidal adytum, or sanctuary, b^ond the outer 
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ohancel, vith its low Norman arch, and lighted hy no 
more than three small windoTS, viewed from the nare is 
striking and impreBaiTe. Bat when the aroh of the ante- 
dianoel existed- — as I believe it did — with the sanctuary 
arch beyond, and the coloured rays of light streamed into 
the chnrch through richly-painted windows — when the 
entire Bnrfaoe of the walls, as is evident, was decorated 
with diaper and fresco paintings — ere the intersecting 
arcade had been cruelly cut away from the chancel walls, 
by Korse than Puritanical axes and hammers — ere the open 
benches had been superseded by that strange and exolnsiTe 
innovation of the 17th century, the " close closet " — when 
the floor was laid with rich encauatio pavement — when the 
altar was vested and arrayed for solemn service, one can 
hardly imagine the interior of a small church more awful 
and impressive than this little edifice, iar away in the 
Essex marshes, must have presented. 

All this, however, has passed away ; &int tiaoM only 
remain of its ancient splendour, but enough to indicate 
what it originally was. 

The ohurch seems to me to have been built rather late 
in the Norman period of architecture, and the walls, as has 
already been observed, are very massive, especially at the 
west-end, where the masonry is of extraordimiry thickness. 

Originally the nave was lighted by small single windows, 
very widely splayed internally; of these only two remain 
in the north wall, partly blocked by a monument. Two 
other windows upon this side are modem insertions of 
decorated character, in one of which are two heads painted 
in stipple, perhaps meant for Uoses and Aaron. Upon the 
south are also two recent insertions of oorree^nding 
design. One of these is fiUed with modem painted glass 
of mixed character, the subjects treated with the most 
rigid conventionality of the middle ages, and very well 
painted. 

Near the entrance to the chancel upon the south side, ia 
an aroh which- formerly opened into a chapel, or ohanliy, 
built in the churchyard in the manner of a transept, about 
the middle of the 13th century. This is now blocked to 
the spring of the arch, and the upper part converted into 
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a window. The aroh mouldings are deeply liollowed, and 
combined into one at the impost where it dies into tbe 
wall. Whether in digging in the ohnrchyard any remains 
of fonndations hare been met with to confirm my opinion, 
I had no means of inquiring, but its former eziatenoe 
seems obvious, at whatever period it may have been 
removed. 

The ohancel — by this I mean the first or outer chancel, 
Bo to speak — rises one pace from the nave. From the 
rough and hacked condition of the wall, I am induced to 
believe that an aroh formerly divided it from the nave, 
whioh, in post-Reformation times, was removed fat the 
purpose of throwing this portion of the edifice into the 
body of the churdi, reserving only the small apsidal 
sanctuary. By this aot of vandalism, a grand rel^oos 
and architectural effect has been entirely destroyed, as the 
distant adytum, where the Christian myst^es were 
celebrated and tiie august sacrifice was offered, when seen 
thrott^ the arched opening of the ohanoel, under a more 
subdued light than it can now be viewed — aroh beyond 
arch — ^recess beyond recess — ganeium and aaneiam sarie- 
iorum — must hare invested the rite with more solemn and 
swfiil significance, and inspired the worshipper with 
greater awe and reverence. 

An intersecting Norman arcading, with chevron ornament 
worked upon its face, and continued to the plinth, runs 
along both north and south walls — or rather did so once — 
tor tihe band of the destroyer has been here as well. Upon 
the south side only the fint and last arches remain, all the 
intermediate ones having been barbarously hewed away, 
partiy for the erection of a monument, and partly for the 
purpose of constructing a fire-place in the wall. A larger 
portion remains upon ihe north side, partially concealed by 
pews ; but here dso some part has been cut away by the 
erection of a monument. In what manner the bases of 
the arcade are finished cannot been seen, as they are con- 
cealed by the skirting of the pews, and apparently buried 
besides in the ground, as where the woodwork was broken, 
I was able to reach with my hand to the ground without 
finding any deviation in form from the line above, nor, I 
believe, did I then arrive at the true bases. 

Honmt, writing no doubt from imperfect information 
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without baring personally visited the ohnroh, falls into a 
very omions error when he says, " On the north and south 
are arohee in the walls of indented wreathed work ; so that 
there seems to have been two aisles now demolished." 
Had he inspected the ohuroh, he would have known that 
these aroades were simply features of arohiteotural em- 
bellishment upon the face of the walls. This part of the 
edifice is lighted by a hideous window of late insertion, 
immediately over the fire-place, oouBisting of three round- 
headed lights. On the north side is an original Norman 
window with widely splayed jambs. 
The ohanoel opens into the 

SbBnatEunt 

by a plain semi-oironlar Norman aroh of two reveals. The 
abaci have their under edges. chamfered, and they are con- 
tinued as strings to the side walls. Tbis part of the 
edifice is of very small dimensions, and terminates in a 
semi-circular Bcpm. It is lighted by three little single 
Norman windows, very widely splayed, and between 
them were two shallow flat buttresses or pilasters, such 
as appear in the chancel of Hadleigh Church in this 
county, which is also Norman and apsidal. Upon the 
south side of the apse is constructed a double Piscina of 
the early English period, consisting of two trefoil-headed 
arches separated by a detached shaft having moulded cap 
and base, beneath a containing arch whic£ springs &om 
shafts on either side. Over the central shaft, and beneath 
tiie outer arch, is a bracket supported by a corbel head— 
&a,t of a female — probably intended (as has been sup- 
posed) for a lamp. Both basins are scalloped. An 
engraving of this Piscina may be seen in Ogbome's 
*' History of Essex." 

The Priest's door, pointed — and now blocked— occupies 
the entire space between the Piscina and the abutment of 
fhe arch of the sanctuary. Opposite, upon the north sid^ 
there seems te have been an aumbry. 

JElaral ^afnttngs. 

I have now to speak of the mural paintings wifii whidi 
tile sanctuary is adorned. And here I would say that this 
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Sooifity is gtea-tiy indebted to Mr. Hams, the sexton, ^o 
first made the discoveiy of those interesting works of 
medissTal decorative art, and by whom they were so 
earefuUy and sacoessfoUy developed, and especially to the 
Vioar of the parish, the Bev. William Streatfeild, by 
whom they have been preserved untouched since the 
period when they were first brought to light six years 
ago. 

Early in the 13tii oentury the whole of the ohanoel and 
BBorarium were richly fres^>ed, and it is not improbable 
that the deooration extended to &e other parts of the 
edifice. Although in a very mutilated condition from 
the adherence of the limewash, and the diffioulty of its 
removal, they afford excellent examples of the ancient 
mode of adorning the interior of our churches. The 
entire wall of the apse and the splays of the windows are 
painted with red lines, repreeenting joints of masonry, 
and in tiie centre of each block is a sexfcnl flower, except 
within the window jamb, where the blocks are left plain. 
Bands of double lined squares, with a yellow ground, are 
carried round the windows. 

The soffite of the sanotttary aroh is also enriched with' 
painting, executed in a dark red colour. In the centre is 
a portrait, which Mr. Suckler supposes may be intended 
for a priest, patron, or founder. From this figure, on 
either side, a flowing pattern with numerous scrolls, ter- 
minating in trefoil leaves, desoends to the abacus, tuid is 
enclosed in borders of double-lined squares, now scarcely 
discernible. The verditer green which appears in these 
borders I am convinced, firom minute examination, is not 
a part of the original decoration, and may be of a much 
later date, as it overlays both the red lines and the trefoil 
leaves. A similar pattern, with trefoil tenninatioos run- 
ning within a border, as in the soffite, is carried horizontally 
across the west face or east wall of the dianoel, imme- 
diately above tiie arch ; and the entire surface of the wall 
of the chancel exhibits indications of having been covered 
with a masonry pattern, as in the sacrarium. 

Both this and the scroll pattern seem almost identioal 
with those in Wenham Church, Sufiblk, wanting, however, 
leaves in the angles of the joints, which ooour in the 
latter example, engraved in an "Essay on Church Fumi- 
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tore and Decoration," by onr Hon. Seeretary, the Ber. 
Edward L. Cutte. 

In each spandrel of the arch of the saorarium, and 
upon ita weat &oe, is a greatly obliterated figure of life 
aize. That upon the left is a female saint, orovned, 
holding in her rigbt hand, apparently, a soeptre or staff; 
her left is elevated and also drawn in the attitude of 
holding some object which is effiiced. Very little remaiua 
of the oorresponding figure, and a mural tablet has besides 
been affixed iminediatd.y over it These figmes are ex- 
ecuted in a dark red colour orer the early masonry pattern, 
probably early in the 15th century. 

Archeeologiats need not be told that the medisBral 
artists and architects never left the walls of a Churoh, or 
a domestio edifice, bare, oold, and undecOTated. They never 
Bufiered the ^e to rest painfully upon a vast a^nnse of 
whitewash — ^neither could they have endured the strong 
and painfdl contrast between brilliantly coloured windowa 
and blank whitened wbUb. All within their edifice was 
rich and harmonious colooring, and appropriate decoration. 
They thoroughly understood the principles of deooratira 
art, and they carried out those principles even in the 
remotest vilmge churches — those »eoted in the wildest 
part of the country — ^whether amongst the dense forests 
of Essex, or in the very centre of our most swampy 
marshes. I should tire you with the bare enumeration 
of the Essex churches in which I have found traces of 
these paintings ooncealed beneath successive ooats of 
whitewash, the accumulation of centuries— or vestiges of 
others which have been brought to light Our most recent 
discoveries were at Hadleigh, where four suooessiTe series 
were disclosed of early 14th, ISth, 16th, and 17th 
centuries respectively, for the practice was continued in 
some sort, long after the Beformation and the decline of 
Qothic art An account of this you wUl find in the last 
part of our " Transactions," while at East Ham, by the 
care of the Yicar, you have some beantifal examples easily 
accessible. 

Of the tower of the chuidi little need be said, as the 
upper portion of the structure is of brickwork of very 
recent date. There is, however, one ancient bell, inscribed 
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in old English c^i&racters with the ciistomEuy kind of 
jingling Latin rhyme : — 

" ^nUia nslo nuUa, betat aaafsas ISabiitlii." 

The font is portahle, and consists of a marble basin, 
set upon a pedestal, executed in Hhe worst style of art. 
An inscription round the rim records that it was the gift 
of Sir Kichard Heigham to the parish in 1634, and hia 
arms and quarterings are also rudely inoised upon it. It 
stands at the entrance to the sanotuaiy within a few feet 
of the altar. 

Having now concluded a general description of the 
edifice, I will briefly notice the principal sepolohral 
monuments. Altogether they are ratlier numerous, bat I 
need only mention those of most interest. 

Of monnmental brass effigies there are but two. The 
first in memory of Hester Neve, who died in 1610, ia a 
very interesting example of the costume of the pmod. 
There are also two brass plates with insoriptionB upon the 
waU of the apse, one in memory of William Johnson,. 
1631, and the other in memory of Bobert Bampston a 
munificent benefactor to this and neighbouring parishes. 
And I wish to draw your partioular attention to this 
plate. Bobert Bampston and his wife are interred in the 
chancel of the exquisitely beautiful but now minoua 
ehurch of Chingford, and tlieir effigies engraven in brass 
were laid upon their tomb, with an inscription plate. A 
fourth plate, recording Eampeton's benefactions to Ching- 
ford and ten other parishes in Essex, including East Ham, 
was firmly rivetted to a stone in the south wall. Only 
fourteen months ago, however, a tbief entered the church, 
violently wrenched the plate from the wall and carried 
it off. Encouraged by the first success, he soon paid a 
second visit to the sacred edifice, and bore off the effigies 
and insoription plate with equal impunity. Bobert 
Bampson was represented clad in armour, and his wife 
in the costume of the reign of Elizabeth, and we have 
consequently lost by this act of sacrilege two valuable 
historical monuments, and the parish is at the same time 
robbed of one of its legal evidences. Unfortunately, these 
brasses are only too often found lying completely ^tached 
from their slabs, and not a year passes without depriving 

p 
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hb of some of them. They hare been sold by sextons, 
given away by churchwardens, and stolen by thieves. I 
am quite eertun that a &r greater number of them hare 
been abstracted since the period of the Great Bebellion, 
than were destroyed by the fanatics of that time, upon 
whom these depr^tions are too indiscriminately chained. 
And I think it especially needful, with these facts before 
us, for the officers of this Booiety to direct the attention 
of its members to" ib&m, with, a view to prerent as far 
as possible a continuanoe of snoh wholesale randalism, 
plunder, and sacrilege. One thing, at least, might be done 
as a slight prerentire— whererer brasses hare become 
detached, they might be easily refixed at rery trifling 



After this brief digression, which the importance of the 
Buhjeot seemed to me to demand, I will proceed to notice 
the remaining monuments. 

That whi<^ is of most historical intwest — at least to 
genealogists — ^is a sumptnons monument, on the north side 
of the apse, in memory of Edmond Nerill the (reputed) 
Seventh Earl of Westmoreland and Baron Latimer, who 
with his wife and daughter are there interred. The Eail 
and his Ck>unte8s (as they are styled) are sculptured in 
marble, each kneeling witliiu a niche. He is accoutred in 
the armour of his time, and both himself and his wife are 
habited in robes lined and trimmed with ermine. The 
monument is profusely adorned with esoocheons, the 
qnarterings of the house of Nerill, with all the accessories 
pertaining to the third rank in the peerage. The arms are 
those of Nerill, Nevill ancient, Buhner, Bretagne, Fitz- 
Balph Lord of Middleton, Olanvile, Clavering, Walcot, 
Holland, Flantagenet, Gbey, and Neville, with &ose of his 
wife, daughter of Eichard Smythe of Warwick. Beneath 
this monument, under an altar-tomb of alabaster with 
blaok marble slab, is interred the Lady Katherine Neville, 
his daughter, who died in 1613, and in front of this are 
the effigies, in alabaster, of hia eey&a children in attitudes 
of prayer. 

The particulars of Edmond Nevill's daim to die Eari- 
dom — of which he always assumed the style and title — 
may be briefly stated as follows: — Charles Nevill 6th 
Earl of Westmoreland was attainted in 1670, for haring 
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headed an insarrection in &T0111 of Mary Queen of Soots. 
He fled to the Netherlands, and on his attainder all his 
honouiB veie forfeited. In the reign of James I, Edmond 
Nevill, whom this monumeDt commemorates, the lineal 
descendant of G^i^ the younger son of Balph end next 
heir male of Charles the last Earl, claimed tiie Earldom, 
but it vsa decided against him on the ground that the 
attainder had caused all the honours pcssMsed by the said 
Charles to be forfeited to the Crown as an estate of 
inheritance. A copy of Edmond Nevill's claim, which ia 
a carious doooment is in the Lansdowne Collection, No. 
264» 

There are seTeral mural monuments in memory of the 
ftmily of H^ham, baronets, descended &om the Lord 
Chief-Baron Heigbam, with armorial bearings; and a 
large one with two e^gies, in stained alabaster, of the 
fiumly of Breame, adorned with hve escoobeons of their 
aims and alliances. 

* The Mlowiiig trwietipt of Esmond ITflrill'i daim to tlia EMldom of Wsabnoreluid, 

from tlia oKniutl in the LtuudowiM CoIlMtiaD, hu Imob kindly Airniilitd bf 

HiM Ftj, of Flubottt, Out Ham. 

Vj title to the Eaildom of 'Vestmorluid in the Balph NctUI Lord of Sahr, 

tventjelJi of Bicbird II. having taken to hys Hoond wife Johan thye dao^ter of 

John of Oaunt Doka of I^noaater, in henor of that tsaireua wu onated Sarle of 

Weatmorlands is Parliament to him and hii heinw male ol bu body, which eteatioB 

waa aftaiwardi oon&imed by Henrr 4th hi* wifiia brother. He had baue by Margaret 

bia fint wiie, John, and by Ji^tan hia aaoond wifa only Biaharda and Qeoige that had 



a George Duks of Bedford who died the 
Oeorge, the other bod of Baphe and Johana 
I Lofd LMimar, to whom I am next heiie male, and therefoTe pretend right to thf 
c«rldom of Weatmorland by the grant of Bichaid tbe 2nd ha being alao the next heir, 
vale of the bodye of Ralphe the flrit Earl. 

The attnnder of Oliarlaa, a eollaleral coiin by the halfe bloode, waa no bam to tnj 
dayme either by the common I^w or cuatome of the rsalme in caaaa of honor then 
beMtofbre oaad, or by any general act of Parliament in the Mid partieulaT oaae itf 
•ttaynder of the taide Charki, made in the twentyelli ye«i of tbe late ftneen 
Elizth. 

The Kingea H ajettie bt^dee the gtaoiona promiaea made to me in fiie lylMime of 
Queen EUith. athenoe hia owne coming to the throne, hath both by word and 



writing allowed me the aayde ^tle, tlw least of whidi U not only a full and ai 
iareatitnie of mle of honor lawfully diaoanded, but liko the powst of a new tui_uw> 
of the gnateat hononr in the realm. 

Hia Majeatie hath alio further promiaad on the worde of a King, that yf any defect 
of right giew by the late attaynder of Charlea, he woulde tnpp^e it oat of hia own 
graee and courteaye, the occasion of the laid Chailet hii fall beuig for the ■errioe and 
lActian of the KioJi'a mothw. 

VtmtMxBiAm. 



SOME Accoxrar op the abbey op west ham, 

OTHEBWISE STEATPORD LANGTHOSNE. 
Bt R. Haw^£bt Cluttkkbuok. 

Weerer, in his "Funeral Monumente," publiahed in 
1681, says — " Qaeen Maud, wife of Henry I., passing over 
the river of Lene, at Ouldforde, hardly escaped danger of 
drowning; after which shee gave order, that a little 
beneath, at Stratforde, there diould be a bridge made 
over the water— going over whiob, toward West Ham, 
I saw the remains of a monasterie pleasantlie watered with 
seueral streames." And at the present day, if the traveller 
will look to bis right hand when coming from London, 
along the very causeway whiob Maude had constructed, 
he will see, not the remains of a monastery, but a num- 
ber of large boildings and tall chimneys, being the printing 
&otory of the late Mr. Tucker, still " pleasautlie watered 
with seueral streames," which mark the site to him of the 
Abbey of 8. Mary of Stratford ; and (if he confines his 
observations to a view from the road) he cannot but 
acknowledge some, if not the same, pleasantness in the 
prospect that Weever notices. But tiie information that 
our quaint old friend would convey in bis next few lines 
is not quite bo oorrect as are his remarks on the situation 
of the remains of the Abbey as he saw them. For he 
continues, "Wlich (monastery) William de Montfichet 
a lord of great name of the Norman race, built in the 
yeare of our Lord 1140. The revenews of this house 
were much augmented and confirmed by K. Bichard the 
Seconde, in the tenthe yeare of his reigue, as by his 
charter among the records appeareth. Dedicated it was 
to the honour of Christ and Hia blessed Mother, and re- 
plenished with blacke monks, and valued at the_ suppres- 
sion to be worthe £673 15b. 6d." 

It is somewhat surprising how the painstaking old anti- 
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qnAry oould make bo many mistakes as are oontained in 
tiie passage jost quoted, which, however, we may hope to 
oorreot, while gaUiering together the records we have of 
this once noble Ahbey, and endeaTOaring to add to the 
already printed histories such information as may be 
derived from documents in private possession. 

In the spot which he describes as so pleasantly watered, 
and which we still know by the name of West Ham Abbey, 
William de Uontfitchet, the snocesBor of Bobert Qernon, 
and Margaret his wife, founded this Abbey by the advice 
of William Carbois Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 
1134 ; dedicated it to QoA and the Blessed Virgin; and 
placed in it a fraternity of monks of the Cisteroian order, 
who from the colour of their habits were commonly called 
White Uonks. 

With great munificence he endowed it with all his 
demesne hinds in Ham, also with 11 acres of meadow, 2 
miUs, his wood of Buckhurat (sometimes called jUonkV 
bill) in Woodford, and the tythe of the pannage of hia 
hogs. 

We find that the convent afterwards became possessed 
of other large estates, which ultimately amounted altogether 
to about 1,600 acres. 

They owned the manor of West Ham by the gift of the 
founder, and the manor of Sudbury (in West Ham, not 
Suffolk as sometimes stated) by the gift of William Plan- 
tagenet, brother of Henry II., and Alan de Faloiae, his 
man, and very many other manors and estates chiefly in 
this county, given by many diflerent persons.* 

Besides lands in this county they possessed the manor 
and rectory of Lewisham in Kent, and 473 acres in the 
forest of Melksham, Wilts. They had free warren in most 
of the parishes ia which their lands were situated ; pasture 
for 800 sheep between the Frith of Woodgrange and Wal- 
thamstow ; the privilege of cutting down wood and timber 
out of the forest of Essex ; and liberty to take as much 
thorns, or brushwood, from Windsor forest as was neces- 
sary for the use of their house. They had also a market 
and two Mia at Billerioayj and by a grant of the 19th 

■ The clurten of th» fliaDd^ and of E. Henry II., are printed in Dngdalt^i 
" UonMUeon," Vol. t., p. ISSfl. For a litt of the poneuions of this Abbor, ud the 
patenti b; which they wore held, lee LyHn'i "EnTiioni of London," voL iT., p. 
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Edward IV., tro oasks of red wine annually from the port 
of London (afterwards cLanged to an allowance in money), 
which was the last benefaction made to the Abbey. 

From Pope Nioholas's Taxation in 1291 we find that the 
revenues of this house were then valued at £191 14s. 8^d. 
At the dissolution in 16SS their revenues were estimated 
at £511 16s. 

Of the history of the fraternity, or of any of ite mem- 
bers, we have very little record. We know that Abbot 
Buiedict was head of the house between 1199 and 1208. 

And that Sichard was Abbot in 1218. During bis rule 
King Henry III. resided for a considerable time in the 
Abbey, while the siege of London was going (sa. The 
Abbot of Stratford was summoned to Farliuu^it in 1807. 

William was Abbot of the Monastery on the 12th 
September, 1330. Whether in this Abbot's time or not, 
is unknown, but certainly somewhere between 1330 and 
1386 a terrible calamity overtook the monks of Stratford, 
in the destruction of their hoose. For (to nee the words 
of Leland) " this house, first sett among the low marshes, 
vas after with sore flndee de&cy'd and remevid to a cello 
or ^ange limgynge to it called fiurgestede in Essex, 
a mile or more from Bilerica. The mocks remajmed at 
Bnrgestede mityl entrete was made that they might have 
sum help otherwise. Then one of the Bioh^rds Kings of 
England toke the grounde and Abbaye of Strateforde into 
his protection, and reedifieing it, brought the foresayde 
monkes again to Strateforde, where amoi^ the marshes 
they Te-inhabited." 

Hugh was Abbot in 1483, for we find in Harl. MS. 443, 
a warrant to aid and assist Hugh Abbot of Stratford and 
Bobert Abbot of Wohume, and the Abbot of Clyflfe, re- 
formal«rB and visatera of the Order of Gisteaux. His 
prior's name was Walter de London. 

William Etherway was made Abbot in 1516. 

Bobert Abbot of Stratforde, was at the ohriatening of 
Queen Elizabeth, IDth September, 1533. 

William Huddleston was the last Abbot, and sur- 
rendered the convent March 29th, 1538. In his time 
the unfortunate Margaret Countess of Salisbury, resided 
in the Abbey, whence she was removed to the Tower by 
Henry VIII. 
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The deed of sturender which remams in the Augmenta- 
tion Office is el^ed by William Hnddleston the Abbot ; 
"William Parsons the Prior; John Moryst the Chanter; 
John Eydsdalls the Sacrist; and eleven monks, one of 
whom, named John Wyghtt, could not sign his name, but 
made a oross for his mark, which is described as the 
" marke of John Wyghtt which cannot wrytte."* The 
oonventnal seal attached to this deed is round and not 
large — it represents the Blessed Virgin and Child seated 
under a canopy — «11 that can be read of the legend is — 

"SiffiU com de Siretferde."'\ No register of ttie Abbey 

has as yet been found. 

The short remainder of the history of this Abbey is told 
only by tradition, which in this instance, no doubt, gives 
us a record of real events. 

There is a house, in the part of this parish oalled 
Flaistow, which is known by the name of Hide House, 
standing on ground formerly owned by the monastery. 
Here it is said that the monks, when the noble house 
raised by their pious benefectors, — where they and their 
predecessors had so long lived in holy retirement and 
alms-giving, — was nithlessly destroyed, took refuge, and 
lived out tlie remainder of their lives in the fraternity 
which tiie over zealous reformers had interrupted. Of 
this building we shall speak presently. 

After the dissolution, King Henry Till, granted the 
site of the monastery, with its appurtenances, the church 
and " Kiohard's Chapel," to Sir Peter Kewtas, of West 
Ham, his Ambassador to France, in whose family it re- 
mained till 1663. 

The site and history of " Sichard's Chapel " are now 
quite unknown, bat it is believed to have been the chantry 
ehapel of Bichard Mountfltchet. 

Omitting here the descent of the manors, which will 
be fi)und in detail in Morant, it will perhaps be well to 
say a little on the history of the revenues of the parish 
ehoroh, as they are intimately oonnected with our subject. 
West Ham Church was given to the Abbey of Strafford 

* Engiaved in Hn. OBbonine'i "HUtory of EtMi." 
' t It ii rathor BingulAT tbkt & copy of Qiii teal is itill nled in ths offlnial leoeipt of 
tbe AbbsT lAod ttU. It ii ynitthj of DOtJie that thii iwl, contmy to the usual 
paotiae of eeclwiutiMl bodiai, ii round uutead of the pointed oral ihape, genentUj 
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by Gilbert de Moontfitchet, the son of the founder. 
Afterwarda the Eectorial, or great tythes, were appropriated 
to the Monastery, and a Vicarage ordained and endowed ; 
which continued in their gift till the dissolution. 

But before that, even the small portion belonging to 
the Vicar was extorted from him by the monks, after a 
tediouB suit, in the years 1514, 1515 and 1516, first in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's Court, and afterwards at 
the Court of Bome, when he was forced to sit down 
oontented with a pension of £39 13s. 8d. and a house. 
This pension, which did not increase in value as the tythes 
did, was paid in four equal parts at the feasts of Easter, 
Nativity of S. John the Baptist, S. Miohael, and the Birth 
of our Lord. All the tythes being thus vested in the 
Abbey came to the Crown at the surrender of the house 
in 1538, and were leased out from time to time, the Vicar 
being allowed the £39 13b. 8d. This lasted till the lltii 
January, 1637, when King Charles I. granted the small 
tythe, glebe and surplice fees to Peter Blower, then Vicar, 
and thenceforth the aforesaid stipend ceased. 

In the very slight sketch thus given of the history of 
this Abbey, we have found several foots which do not 
agree with the statements made hy Weever in the passage 
quoted at the commencement of this paper. But, ag 
regards the architectural remains which have now to be 
noticed, he doubtless had greatly the advantage of us. 
How much of the conventual boildings was left in his time 
we cannot tell ; but to whatever extent the " remains of a 
monastre " were visible to a passenger along the Bow-road 
227 years ago, it is certain none are to be seen now. 

In speaking of the remains, I shall not confine myself to 
a mere description of the arohes and walls that exist, or to 
the antiquities that have been found on the site of the 
Abbey, but shall endeavour, as far as possible, to give an 
idea of the arrangement and position of the various parts 
and ofiioes of the Monastery. 

The monks of the Cistercnaa branch of the Benedictine 
Order with which, as we have seen, this Abbey was 
peopled, seem to have been singularly uniform in their 
habits of living and consequently in their requirements. 
We find that they always chose a beautiful spot of country 
for the site of tiieir house ; and that they considered the 
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Tioinitj of water oonrses a desideratam is evident from the 
&ot that Te inTsriably find the remains of their Abheys 
well watered. The Cifiteroians were accustomed to employ 
their leisure hours in farming pnrsuits, and many of tiieu 
arrangements were of course similar, though differing 
aecording to local peouliarities. But perhaps the most 
BtriMng similarity is exhibited in the ground plan of their 
ohnrohes. 

To quote the Bev. E. L. Cntts, in whose paper on 
" Coggeshall Abbey," in the second part of the firat 
volume of onr " Transaotions," much valuable information 
is given eoneeming this order : — 

"The ohnrch is tKe principal building to wliicli ereiything else is 
subordinato. For we must not look upon an Abbey Chnroli as merely 
a domestic chapel for the community to uy their prayers in ; we must 
lather look upon the monastery as a group of buildmgs added to the 
churcli for the shelter of the priests and brethren attached to its 
Bervioes." 

By the great kindness of a member of this Society, a 
map of the ja'eoinotB of the Abbey is subjoined, for the 
facility of reference. It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that ^e map which I have been allowed thus to copy is 
not taken entirely from any one ancient record. It ia 
made up by one who possesses great skill in such enquiries, 
and who has made deep resear^ into old leases and other 
documents; it is &r more complete than any plan of this 
Abbey before published ; and though made up on circum- 
stantial evidence only, is probably correct. It will per- 
haps be best understood if it is gone over in detail, in the 
way of an itinerary. 

If we start along the road from West Ham, near the 
ohuroh, we pass on onr left hand what is now the Patent 
Leather Factory (better known by the name of the Gutta 
Peroha Factory), and which not long ago served the 
purpose of a workhouse. 

Some yards beyond this building stood, within the 
memory of many of our parishioneis, the great gate of 
the monastery.* 

In order to arrive at this point, it will be noticed that 
we have been moving along parallel to a ditch on the 

* Figured in " Gtom'* Antiq. of England and WoUb," Vol. i. ; and in tho "Gent. 
Mag," Oct, 1793, pi. 1, p. 881. 
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Bide of tho road, ^rliich formed in fact part of tho moat 
which surrounded the preeincrt of tho Abbey. On Xhe 
other side of the moat were two gardraig, which wore in 
the occupation of the monk-porter who attended to the 
gato. And it may be seen that a watercourse nins 
southward at right angles to the road which we have been 
following, and at length turning westwE^d, marks ont 
two, and did mark out three, sides of a square. This 
marks the site of the Lodge, or Moated House, which we 
leam from the old leases, was a messuage or mansion, 
with a garden or orchard, and a bam and stable, enolosed 
by a moat, and within the precincts. FortiMis of the moat 
may be distinguished where the railroad crosses the Marsh 
Iiane. The Abbey slanghtcr-honse is stated to hare been 
near the bam of the moated, house. 

Wo know that the ohurches of all Cistercian oonventa 
were alike in their ground plan, which consisted of a 
large cross church, with central tower, and had almost 
always three chapels attached to the east side of each of 
its transepts. Under the shelter of the nave and transept, 
usually on the south side of the church, was placed rtie 
cloister, the nave forming its north side, and the south 
transept part of its east side. 

The accompanying engi-aving shows aa archway, with 
the remains of groining columns, which is now built np 
in the waif of the " Adam and Eve " Inn. It seems 
very probable that this was one of the arches of the 
cloister. 

In the kitchen of the "Adam and Eve" Inn still remains 
a slab with the brqjss studs which formerly affixed a cross 
to it, though the indent is almost obliterated. In the 
" Ambulator," published in ,1806, it'is stated that there 
was a stone coffin (found near there in 1770) in the 
garden. This does not now exist, at any rate in that 
position. 

To the eastward of the conventual church was the poor 
infirmary, and eastward of that the smaller of two gardens 
belonging to it. The larger of ita gardens was situated 
at the north and north-west of the church-yard. The 
Abbot's garden was near this. 

Southward of the court of the monastery was the Abbey 
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Grange and the Abbey Grange-yard, doacribed as such as 
late aa 1634, and said to contain 14 acres. 

In the field near the ion just mentioned, formerly the 
Abbey Grange-yard, is a rery obtusely pointed arch of 
white stone, built into a wall of old red bricks, 2 inohes 
thick ; this is now blocked with modern brick, but pro- 
bably formed the ODtrancea to the Grange or farm-yard 
from the court of the monastery. At right angles to this 
a red brick wall, ornamented with black bricks, in the 
usual mode of Tudor buildiag, runs westward for 170 
feet, and then at right angles for about 70 feet Borne 
distance to the west, in the factory belonging to James 
Keyess, Esq., is a piece of wall, with two small two- 
light windows. 

To the south, where the railway crosses the garden, a 
curious discovery was made in 1846, while tho workmen 
were excavating for the Woolwich Railway, of which the 
following account was given hy a local newspaper at the 
time : — • 

" The workmen employed io excavating for the new railwa; lifted 
upon aome interesting rcmaina connected with West Hum Abbey. Just 
where t^e line crosses the rise of the " Adam and Eve" Garaeng, and 
not more than two feet below the grassy surfiice, a sort of chamber was 
discovered, which, however, was nearly half destroyed before the men 
began to clear away with any caution, but what remained was sufficiently 
clear, at the time ixf otir observation, to sbow its size and form. It is of 
an o))long shape, rounded at one end and square at the other ; about 12 
feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet in depth. Tho outer wall, which is of 
strong masonry, is about 6 inches thick ; within that is a layer of cement, 
which is again lined with thin red tiles, of peculiarly close texture, and 
over these a thiuner stratum of cement. These sides are (or rather 
were, for the greater part has been taken awa^ by curiosity) neatly 
lined throughont with Dutch tiles, finely glazed, similar to those seen in 
old &shioned fire-places, but without £e designs, being of a pure 

" It is clear that this chamber, which, when whole, must have been a 
very handsome one, was intended for a lavatory, for which purpose a 
w^, which was discovered within two or three feet of it, furnished an 
abundant supply of water ; but there was no trace of heatine apparatus. 
Had only commoa precautions been used, this, curious relic of other 
days might have been preserved and removed entire. It would be very 
desirable, when so much excavation is going on throughout the country, 
if workmen hod instructions, especially near the sites of anoient edifices 
and historic places, to pause on any unusual appearance until on exami- 
nation by qualified persons takes place. 

" At a idiort distance was found a aombcr of human bones, agahut 



"Cholmifjrd CUrooiek'." 
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which wBA one nearly perfeot ekeleton, the last remainB perhaps of one 
of the &ir reolusea for whose use this bath had been oonatruotea- 

" These relies of mortality weie instantly desecrated by some sacri- 
legtons wretch who took and disposed of them to a bone purchaser for a 
few pence. A few yards lower down towards the Thames the workmen 
broke into an arobway very strongly built, something after the Danish 
manner, which has nven rise to much conjecture. The passage, into 
which an entrance u efi^cted throngh the opening, mns east and west, 
and some suppose that it formed a subterraneous mode of escape to the 
inmates of the Abbey as far as Barking, in the event of any impending 
danger. If so, the journey would be a rery tedious one, for if the 
passage does not open as it proceeds, the traveller would have to crawl 
on his hands and knees the entire way. The more general opiniiHi is 
that it is an old aqueduct leading to ute rirer. If so, it is very large, 
and built with great atrength." 

There are 'some errors in this accoimt which are too 
obTious to need mention. Although the suhtenunean 
passage mentioned is so choked with dirt and rubbish that 
investigatioii is difficult, it may be r^arded as certain 
that it is only a drain. 

In digging the foundations no .antiquities were dis- 
coTered, except a rough stone coffin, a plain gold ring 
(now in the possession of W. Self, Esq.), a few gold 
jettons, and an onyx seal set in silver, representing a 
griffin, with this inscription, nuncio voiia gaudium et 
sdhtteTn.* 

The armorial bearings of the Abbey were gules three 
chevronelfl or, over all a crozier bendy-wise argent 

It only remains to notice the building at Flaistow before 
alluded to. It is a large brick house, standing just oppo- 
site the " Black Lion " Inn, and though interesting to the 
admirers of Jacobean architecture, does not require a 
lengthy description here. An account of it, and of the 
glass formerly existing in the windows, will be found in 
" Lysons'," Vol. iv., p. 266. In the garden belonging to 
it, however, are large outhouses, built on crypts^ and to 
one of them is a buttressed door-arch of red bnck, evi- 
dently of " Tudor " workmanship. Over this is an inscrip- 
tion in wrought brick, " Christ is the gate to everlasting 
life," and the date 1579. This seems to me to refer its 
erection rather to Dr. Taylor or his predecessor than the 
monks. 

One CMmot leave this subject without regret at the 

* " ColloctancB Antiqus," bj C. Boach Smith, Vol, IV. 
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ruthless annihilatdon of almost all the remains of our oou- 
ventual buildings, and it is much to be hoped that our 
Society may be useM in extending more widely that 
reverence for ancient things which wUl prerent the reUca 
which still adorn our land sharing the &te of those of the 
Abbey of 8. Mary of Stratford Langthom. 
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KOTES ON THE REGISTEES OF THE PAEISH | 

OF BARKING. 

By H. W. Kiwo. 

" The Parish Registere and Vestrr Aoooimt Books, in their 
regular entries, and in the notes oi remarkable occurrencea , 

which are often recorded in them, contain a vast store 
of information of great value to the student of Local and , 

Family History and of Ancient Manners and Customs;"* 
hoping that, with the concurrenoe and cooperation of tho 
Clergy, this information might be rendered available for ' 

historical purposes, the Society, eighteen months ago, ad- 
dressed a circular to the Incumbents of all the churches in | 
the county, requesting them to investigate these records 
and to communicate what appeared to be important. Many ' 
returns have been received, containing much curious, in- 
teresting and valuable information, which is in process of * 
arrangement; the registers of several churches in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis, in which the entries aro 
exceedingly numerous, are under careful investigation, and 
the result will shortly be placed in the hands of ihe Officers 
of the Society ; and there is reason to believe that^ be- 
sides these, very considerable additions will eventually be 
made to the extracts already in our possession ; yet, in 
the present imperfect and incomplete state of the returns, 
the materials cannot be satisfactorily digested tnto a form 
adapted for a regular series of papers in the Journal of 
the Society. 

The copious excerpts, however, firom the Barking Regis- 
ters which, in compliance with the circular of the Council, 
were kindly furnished by the Rev. A. F. Smith, having 
proved of sufficient interest in themselves to engage the 
attention of the members who were present at the Qoneral 
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• 

Meeting held in that town in June, 1859, it has been 
considOTed desirable to offer, in the present volume of our 
*'Traa8action8" a few notes on these Eegisters, as a specimen 
of the historical value of their contents. Sy the diligence 
of our active associate, Edward J. Sage, Esq., of Stoke 
T^^ewington, these excerpts have since been largely aug- 
mented, chiefly with reference to the genoalogioa of 
ancient families seated in the Hundred of Becontree, a 
subject to which hia researches have been more particularly 
directed*. I do not propose, however, to burthen the 
present paper with a long series of extracts hanng merely 
a direct genealogical bearing. It may suffice to state that 
they are numerous, and of a highly valuable character, 
and it is hoped will be hereafter arranged and preserved 
among the archives of the Essex ArchEeologio^ Society 
for reference, and for the use of future historians of the 
county. 

The Earkiug Begistors commence in the year 1558, 
about the period at which the earliest registers extant 
usually begin, though we occasionally find them with a 
few entrie§ as early as the reigns of Henry YIII., Edward 
YI. and Kary. Like many of the older Eegisters, these 
at Barking, for a considerable period, are transcripte upon 
vellum from the original codices, which had become torn 
and defaced ; the accuracy of each page of transcript is 
attested by the signatures of the clergyman and church- 
Wardens, and they are in unusually fine preservation, and 
beautifully written. Although tho entries for some years 
are wanting, the total number of registered births from 
1558 to 1857 is 32,258; of marriages 5,624; of burials 
30,830. The title of the Baptismal Rogister is as fol- 
lows : — 

Earldngo. Isvkhtivx in riscera Iheta Christ! per Baptiami Sacra- 
mentum insertorum Nomcnclatura : Ab Hcnrioo Barber subomato Viro 
K" Richardo Wignallo, Vicario, Curionis munns obeunte, e conepuroato 
et lacero quond^ Libro fidellBsime traiuoripta! Johanne Wielde, 



/e knowledEe of manorial oubIottu, hns also fbtmad a ralualile oolleotion 

toi tlie Hutory of tbe Maaor and Pariah of Barking, in two auperbly iUostisted folio 
Tolnmea, wbictt vare exhibited to the Soototj at ila meetiag at Barking ; the hiatory of 
the adjoining pariahoa of Eaat Ham and West Ham haa also 1>een writlen bv a membei 
of the Society ; aa Cbat, taken in oonoeiion with the ezoenits from the Famh R^iatsn, 
it will bo fp^tifying to the Society to kaow that matoriou oxi«t foi u very peiuct ana 
onlorged hiatory of Uicao oztcnliTe poriahcE. 
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« 
Thotna Pargitor. Johanne Ifedows et Will'mo NiohoIs<Hi (EoOBOmis 
EgoIid. tunc ibid. 

Incipit ab Initio Rf^i Regiiue noBtne Elizabetlua, sicati ooiutita- 
tionibiu Farliamento etalulitia nup' sancita est. 

On the fly-leaf opposite, 

Registntm Ecdis BarHngensiB, ab Henrico Barber fideliter tnuu- 
criptum Anno Dig. 1598. 

Beneath is the name of the transoriber in monogram, 
with the motto, " Ne dubita, dabitor." 

Till May, 1620, each page has the following foot-note ; 
" Fideliter descripta (or, verd sunt inserta), per Biohardom 
WignaU, Yioariom;" and as &r as the book is only a trana- 
oript, eaoh page has usually the oounter signatures of one 
or more of the churchwardena, some of whom put their 
marks, oonsisting either of a single letter, or their initials 
monogram, in Boman letters. This was not altogether in 
unusual, but peraons who could not write commonly, even 
to the present day, nuke the sign of the cross, a practice 
banded down from very remote antiquity. In ancient 
oharters this mode of attestation is almost uniyersal with 
kings, prelates and other ecclesiastics ; not always, as has 
been often imagined, because these persons could not write, 
but to give ad^tional weight, saorednesa and solemnity to 
the act. It is a singular &ct, however, that in the sig- 
natures attached to the Solemn League and Corenaut, 
Parliamentary Protestation, and Vow and Covenant, pre- 
served in the register of Hadleigh Church, in this county, 
a great variety of curious marks are employed, the cross 
being made only in two or three instanoes, from whioh it 
seems clear that the Puritans entertained an aversion to its 
use for that or any other purpose.* If the Churchwardens 
of Barking could neither read nor write it would be diffi- 
cult to imagiae of what value their attestation to the 
fidelity of the transcript could possibly be. 

The title of the Begister of Marriages is : — 

Uatkikoitio oonjontonun Nomina ab Henrico Barber cl'ico iatinsEede 
MUB fideli miniitro vera banscripta. Johanne Wilde. Thoma Parg^tor, 
Will'mo Nicholaon et Johanne Medowes eeniore tunc .^Idilibus, vie anno 
Dm. 1598, Ricardo Wignallo tnno etiam ibidem Vicario et Pastore 
aedolo. 

* In ft PoritiD taaet (rf tha MTentoeiitli oeataij, the Ctom of Ohiiit ii introduced u 
the ntrii of the Beuk 
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Tliat of the Burials is in the following fonn :— 

Ikhitvatokuii speq : melioris vitn SuccnmbeQtium catalogns ; ab 
Henrioo Barber Coienaiwimi Uri Riohardi WignallL Ecclesim ietius, 
Panecho aubstituto ; e manoo quondam, magn^ue miniatromm 
aotehac in curii oustodito codioe, qu^ fieri potiut cura ao diligentia, 
eonseriptuB, 'vix anno Dnj 1598; Johanne Wilde, Thoma Palter, 
Johanne Uedowea seniore, et Will'mo Niohollson, Ecclesin fiarkia- 

ginais tuDD Gardianis fidelisaimia. Inchoatnr a r^no Ser»iiMiina 
eginm noatne Elizabeths ; qnemadmodnm oonatitationibtu Parliu 
editie n 



These titles are written in red and black ink, and there 
are also othei^ upon the fly leaves in a similar formularly 
to that in the Baptismal Begister with the monogram and 
motto of Henry Barber. It is curious to notice that in 
each he has selected a different word to- express " Church- 
wardens," calling them Costodes, ^diles, and Gardiitni; 
while he has been equally careful to change the form of 
attestation at the foot of the different pages, the following 
variations occurring in the Burial Begiater, "Examinata 
eoncordantj" "Fidelitertranscripta," "Fideliter excerpta;" 
" Fideliter eitracta;" " Fideliter deecripta ;" "Concordat 
in originali;" "Fideliter tranalata;" " Vere traducta." 
The Begister of Marriages is a transcript till about the 
end of 1597, and the Begister of Burials as far as the 
latter end of 1698^ From the title of the former aa 
attempt has been made to erase the words " fideli ministto" 
applied to the transcriber. 

The value of the entries in the Barking Begiaters to the 
county historian will be manifest when I mention that they 
inclnde records of the births, deaths and marriages of the 
ancient families of Fanehawe of Farsloes, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the Campbells, Baronets of Clay Hall, Sisley 
of Eastbury House, Fitch, Founaett, Fargitor, Ayloffe, 
Comyns, Wright, Throckmorton, Gascoigne, Gresham, 
Maynard, Osbaston, Lethieullier and others of rank, pro- 
perty and distinction connected with the manorial history 
of this and other parishes in the county. From entries so 
numerous, and in relation to some of the families, 
extending over a long series of years, it is impossible to 
insert, more than a few of the most interesting, some of 
which have already been noticed by Dr. Lysons. 
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FBOH BAFnSlUX REQIETTEBS. 

1696, Not. — Richard the icmnB of WiUm Hampden, !□ tlie coDntye cj 
Buckingham, Esquire, baptized 7 mo. NoTcmbris. [^Brother to the 
&mottS William Hampden.} 

1604, Mar. — Elizabeth ye dai^hter of Sr Chriatofer Hatton, Enighte, 
baptised the 26th da; of Marcbe. And others of his children, via. 
Chrittofer, Jul; 11, 1605; Alice, Aprill 26, 1607 ; Jane, June 29. 
1609; Uobort, Aug. 12. 1612. [This Sir C. Hatton (who married 
Alice, daughter of Thomas Fanshaw, Esq.) lived at Clayhall ; he 
was cousin and at length heir to Sir C. Hatton, Lord Keeper of the 
Orrat Seal to Queen Elizabeth. His son Christopher, bom at Clay- 
hall in 1605, was created Baron Hatton by Charles I. in 1643, and 
married Elizabeth, one of the coheirs of Sir Charles Montagu : 
he died in 1670. The title is extinct.— Vide Zyiofu' " Env."] 

1607, December.— William the sonne of Sir William Tarker, Knighte, 
Lord Montc|;le b^tized the third day of December. [This is the 
celebrated Lord Monteagle to whom the letter was addressed which 
is alleged to have been the means of discoveriag the Ounpowder 
Plot. He Ib believed at this time to have resided at Eastbury 
Boose, a cironmstauce which has ^ven rise to two popular 
and unfounded traditions — one, the conspiraton met at Eaatbury 
House ; the other, that the discxtrery of Qie plot was owing to the 
letter which was intended for Lord Monteagle having, by mistake, 
beeu delivered to an inhabitant of the house named Montagu, Lord 
Monteagle received the letter, as is well known, at Hozton.] 

1663. Nov. 14.— Harry, ye sonne of Sir Thomas Cambell, Baronett, 
borne this day in ye pariah ot St. Andrewes, Holbome, in London, 
and baptized by Dr. Cartwright on Tuesday, 24th of the same. 
[This Sir T. Cambell was created a Baronet m 1663. The title is 
extinct He was uncle to Sir John Cambell, the register of whoae 
burial will be found on May 21, 1662. — Xyxm*.] 

1670-1, Mar. 17.— Jane ye d. of Richard Sheffield, Esq. and ye Lodj 
Cambell. [This R. Sheffield vras uncle to the Duke of Buckmgham ; 
he married Marr Lady Cambell, widow of Sir Thomas Cambell, 
and daughter of Thomas first Visootuit Fanshaw. — Lt/toni.^ 

FHOK HABSU.QB EEOIBTEKS. 

1662, Mav 37. — This day was maryed Thomas Cartwright, D.D., and 
Sarah, the daughter of Henry Wright, Esq., and Margaret, his wife, 
both of this parish. [This was the femous Dr. Cartwright, Bishop 
of Chester, and some time Vicar of Barking, whoae dioi^ has been 
published by the Camden Society. Becorde of the births of his 
children are contained in the Baptismal Registers.] 

Captain Cook, the olrcamiiaTigator, of £amous memory, 
was married in this church, aa appears by the following 
record: — 

1762, Deo. 21. — James Cook of ye parish of St. Paul, Shadwell. in ye 
county of Middlesex, batchelor, and Elizabeth Batts, of ye pariah of 
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BaHting, in ye eonnty of Essex, Spinater, were miu-ried in this 
church by ye Archbishop of Canterbun's licAue, this twenty-first 
day of December, one thousand seven hnndred and Hizty-two, by 
George Downing, riear c^ Little Wakering, Eeaez. This marriage 
was Bolemnised between ns — Jam'- Cook, Elizabeth Cook, Ube 
BaUs ; in y« preaenoe of John Biohardaoa, Sarah Brown, William 
EverreaL 

I know not whether by law or cofltom the praotioe baa 
obtained in recent times for a woman to sign her pre- 
Buptial name in the register (a name wbioh she no longer 
bears) immediately after the marriage is celebrated. The 
aboTe mode of signature alone seems oonsistent with 
common sense. 

From the Begister of Bnriala I have selected the 
following : — 

1593, Aug. 6. — Joane the daughter of the Worshl. Thonui Fow1e,Mnior 

Eaquier buried the 6th August multii noote. Solemnizatio sepultano 

triduum post. 
169S, June.— Sir Ralph Boweivhyer, Knighte, buried tlw llth day June 

his fonerall kepte the 6th of July. 
1617, Har. 3D.— Anne, ye wife of ffir Charles Comwallis, Knight 

[This Sir C. Comwallia was nnole to the first Lord Coraw^lis ; he 

married secondly, Anne, daughter of Thomas Barrow, Esq., and 

widow of Ralph ^Iden. — Z^smm.J 
1631, Jan. 26.— Widdow Ranford Dr. Donne's mother. [This lad^ was 

mother of the famous Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's.] 



coheirs of Sir Charles Montagu. — Lj/tontJ] 
16SS, Oct 1.— The Lady Fanshaw. [Anne, Lady Fanshaw, wife of Sir 

Thomas, died a lunatic. — Lyoru.} 
1662, May 21.— Sir John Cambell, Baroaett sonne to James Cambdl, ot 

Woodfbrd, EstK [This Sir J. Cbmbell was created in 1661. This 

title is eztinot. J 
1674, Not. 6.— Margaret wife of Sir Thos. Fanshaw, Knight [This 

lady was daughter of Sir — Heath, Knight, and wife of Sir Thomas 

Fanshaw, the younger. — Z^tatu.^ 
1679, Dec. 29.— The Honble. Lady Eliz. Fanshaw. [This lady waa 

second wife of Sir Thomas, and daughter of Thomas Viscount 

Fanshaw.] 
1739, Sept 13.— Frances Isabella, dat^hter of Capt Edwd. Hawk. 

[This Capt. E. Hawk was afterwards Lord Hawke.] 
1767, June S.— The Honble. Hajor-Oenerat John Boscawea. [Tlie 

Major was unole to Lord Falmouth. He was Master of the Horse 

and one of the grooms.] 
1627, May 27.— Maiga«t, daughter of Sir Bkbxj Coutte. ^le femily 

of Cotte were proprietors of the Manor, of CUjholl in Barking tm 

aeTeral genenOions.] 
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Omitting a large number which would no doubt prove 
of great interest to the historian and genealogist, I pass on 
to offer a few notes upon some entnes of another kind 
which are found in these books. It is curious to observe 
the loose way in which at an early period numerous births 
and burials were recorded. This is not peculiar to the 
Barking Kegistry ; similar entries are to be met with in 
numerous registers which have come under my notice. 
Among the Baptisms, for instance, such entries as the 
following : — 

1585, Jul^.' — A poore ohfld beinge a atranger bapt^ the 13th of 

Julye. 
1686, March. — Agnea the daughter of a poore travuler bapt'- the 

31 March. 
1592, May. — Frances daughter of Baker of the Qreene Uae, bapt^- the 

16 May. 

1691, September. — ^Thomas the soane of Joseph Middleton from a Barae 
at Upney bapt^' the 2d of September. 

1692, October. — Henry the supposed son of Henry Fisher of London 
from the Qreyhound bapt^ the 17th of October. 

1626, — Presoilla, daughter of a be^ from Lozfbrd. 

John and Elizabeth, children of a travailer who was brought to 
bed at the Crowna at Ilford. 
1 B97.~3cAia, a be^ar's child. 

Agnes, a poore woman's child. 
1637.— Mary Absolom, borne in a waggon. 
1644 — Johne, from Loxford, 

1653, — Francis, the Sonne of an Ethiopian, bom at the Beehive. 
1697. — ^A cobler's son, against Mr. Furbigb** house. 
1682.— Smith's child, at Church. 
1682.— A Sawyer's child. 

Jonas, a nigro, baptized at Chuioh. 
1698. — Edward, a traveller. 
1700. — John, a traveller. 
1712, — Marl, a foundling. 
1725. — John, son of Wilson, a Jew. 

It would seem that tiiere were many vagrants whose 
surnames were either purposely concealed by the persona 
themselves, or not very particularly inquired for. Such 
entries as tiie following also occur with some frequency : 
«' John fiKuB vulgi, Frances filia vulgi," probably intended 
to denote illegitiinacy. In the registers of Little Bardfield 
illegitimaoy is indicated by " filius " or " filia teirce ; " and 
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in the Barking register is one entry with a very significant 
Christian name, which we may suppose to hare been 
selected by the clergyman, " 1590 December, Foriuito, a 
Bastard from Loxford B»me bapt* the last of Decem- 
ber." ■ 

Two or three examples occur of the peculiar olassof 
Christian names adopted by the Puritans for their children. 
In 1647 was baptized " Alice the daughter of Deliveranee 
Smith" and in 1716 "Anne daughter of Ort(?i>io/ Heath." 
In the Burial Begister is also found ^^ Repentance Fage, 
1634." Names of this kind are of very frequent occurrence 
in Sassez, where Puritanism appears to .luive eztensiTely 
prevailed, at least in some districts. We are hardly in a 
position to say at present to what extent the practice of 
giving such obtained in Essex at that period, but the 
Barking Begister records the baptism of a child at a very 
recent date who rejoiced in the not very euphonious 
names of "Christopher Mahershalal-hashbaz Splashett." 
Mr. Mark Antony Lower has collected a long list home 
by persons in Sussex, suoh as — Accepted, Elected, Ee- 
deemed, Earth, Faint-not, Stand-^st-on-high, £ill-sin, 
Fly-debate, "Weep-not, More-fruit, Fight-the-good-fight-of- 
feith, Lament, Beplenish, Search-the-Scriptures, Small- 
hope, 8eek-wisdom, Fly-fomicatiou. These were actual 
baptismal names ; and in the 17th century two juries were 
empanelled in Sussex, every one of them bearing this can- 
ting nomenclature. In the burial registers there were deaths 
recorded in as loose a manner as some of the baptisms, suoh 
as "A poor boy," "A poor woman," " A poor wench who 
died in the street," " A poor maid," " A poor man who 
died in Mr. Pouneett's bam," "A poor man dying in 
. James Carrow's ham." There were many suoh records of 
persons dying alone, unknown, and perhaps wholly unoared 
for, in bums, in the forest, by the roadside, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, to be found in these and other 
registers. 

The burials of pedlars, strangers, vagrante, and other 
itinerants, whose names are unknown, appear v^ numer- 
COS in these registers. 

1S59. — One at Jenkins Farme. 
1662. — John a itnuger. 
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1562. — Rachell, Norden'fl maide. 

„ A poore maide at Benaon's. 
1567. — An oulde man who died at Mr. Brooke's at Ilford. 
1568.— John Gtne his child. 

„ A poore wenche from the Allmes honsea. 
1581. — A poore boy from Mr. Salmon's bame. 
1591. — A poore boy from Loxfbrd bame. 
1593. — A poore wenoh who cam from the bath. 
1699.— Old Joan. 

1601. — A strange obilde found in the street. 
1603. — A stranger from the highway. 
1015. — Joan a be^ar wonoh. 
1626. — A poore woman from the good Kelpe's. 

In the same Begister the following quaint and ourions 
entries occur among othera : — 

156B.— Goodwife Pratt. 

Qoodman Smithe's child. 

Mother Edwarda. 

Mr. Nntbrowne's kinswoman. 
1571.— Thomas Drake, our olerke. 
1584.— WiUiam a Cobler. 
1587.— Isaac Hunt the Barber, 
1591. — John Wilkins, oommoaly called Father John. 
1593. — Richard Stephens, otherwise called Bald Dioke. 

John, aliter dictus Jacke Aria, from Clay Hall. 

Boger Floyd, as eom thinke a Bastard. 
1597. — John Allen, a vagrant chyrnigeon. 
1660.— Old Greene. 
1655.— Old Stoudall. 

Old Stoudall's wife. 
1708, April 14. — Queen of the Gypsies, and 

1830, May 10.— Christopher MahersbalalhashbaE Bplashett, (before 
mentioned). 

There are also frequent entries of ohrTsom children, as 
" a cryaom man ohild," " a cryBom maid lAild." 

A ohild was called a " ohiysom " from the time of Ha 
baptiam to the time of its mothei being churched, though 
there is certainly one instance in the register where £e 
word is erroneously used, viz. : — " In 1602 a ohrysom maide 
ohilde not baptised by Ur. Bichard Cooke." If it died 
during that interval, the chrysom olotJi with which it had 
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been covered at ite baptism was used as its shroud. I 
am not aware whether this custom has become entirely 
obsolete in the church ; in former times the priest used to 
say when he put the vesture upon the child, *' Take this 
white vesture as a token of innocence." In the 17th 
century it was also customary for women to be covered 
with a white veil when churched, and the insisting upon 
this usage was made a charge agsioBt some of the olei^ 
by the Puritans ; and in the church of Homdon-on-the- 
Hill in this county, on those occasions women preeented-a 
white handkerchief to the priest as an offering.* 

Upon one of the fly-leaves of the Begister is a list of 
more than forty "perBona excommunicated" during the 
17th century, and in some instances the dates at whieh a 
few of them were subsequently absolved. For certain 
notitriotts crimes, according to the discipline of the Au- 
gean Church, such persons were denied the rites of 
Christian burial, and were either interred outside the 
fence of t^e churchyard, in some remote part of the 
ground set apart for that purpose, or in the public high- 
way. At the present day only in oases of felo-de-M^ or of 
persons dying unbaptised, is the accustomed ritual usually 
withheld by the Church. 

There is one instance recorded in the Barking Begister 
in 1693, of a woman exoommunicate propter ${uprum, and 
interred without the honour of Christian burial, in the 
extreme boundary of the churchyard. 

1693, Dec. 23. — Mrs. Uaiye from Mr. Richftrd Cokee propter stnpram 
ezcommiinicata, iine aliquo christiaiie Bepulturn honore in 
eztremu finibns Ccemeterii ia terram posita eat, tertio Ticeasimo 
die Decembria. 

Jn the same year there is another entry in Latin, from 
which it appears that the clergyman entertained a doubt 

• Thiin 

Bsgiilci of r .. . 

JrakiiiMi], View in 1G77— 

Fwe-Cloth U" on wliich th 

liu thii nato. "The Bodent duty hi Chmtning [Churehiog] wu > oryaome, or tbo 
faoa-eloth, that oovtrad the child at ita baptiEm, if it lived, bat if the child died, the 
miniitei vu to have but two-penoe for baptizing (the woman's offeriifg at her 
ohuTchingJ and wai to loae the Face-Cloth for tiat was to wiud the shjld in." 

Bj the MaDoal m wwm Burum, it ii ordered, " That Qodfaders and Qodmodsra see 
that the modyr brings agin the CiyBoma at bar Purification," and by tlie firat 
Bngliah Litm^, " Ths iromtn tliat ia pmifled ii required to oflbr hei cryeome, and 
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whether a lady could be buried with Christian burial 
because she was a friend and favourer of the (Boman) 
Catholic religion, and therefore (as he thought) excom- 
municate. The Bishop (Dr. Aylmer) appears very pro- 
perly to have decided that she should be interred with the 
aocostomed titos, as I conclude from the record : — 

1593, June 15. — Alice the wife of John Bur, Qent. Conaulto prius 
EpiBcopo nam omnino sepeliretur, quia Cacolics (ttc) Relligionis 
mortia tempore &utrix et arnica fait, ideoque excommunicato, in 
Ctcmiterio jocet 35" die Junii. 

There are several records of the interment of Qnakera 
in the reign of Charles II., about whom, as far as appears 
from the Eegister, no question whatever was raised, viz. : — 
"Ewers a Quaker, 1662 ; John Kuddell a Unaker, 1663 ; 
Henry Cannon, Quaker, 1673. • 

Begister Book (A) contains a memorandum of the pre- 
sentation, by Lady Elizabeth Coote, relict of Bir Nicholas 
Coote, of a plate (paten) of silver gilt, with the arms and 
initials of the said lady, a white damask cloth, and napkin 
(corporal) for the service of the altar in Barking Church, 
to he used " upon solemne festivall dayes." And Begister 
(B) has a memorandum of the ejection of the curate, Mr. 
Chigenhale, in June, 1688, for refusing to read 'the 
" Declaration of Toleration " in the reign of James II., 
and that Mx. Hall was appointed his successor by the 
Bishop of Chester, Dr. Cartwright, but at a later date, 
namely, February 3, 1689, Mr. Hall was dismissed and 
Mr. Chigenhale was restored. 

I have now placed before the members of the Essex 
Archseologieal Society some of the chief points of interest 
frYim among the seventy thousand entries which occur in the 
Barking Registers, exclusively of those which have a 
genealogical bearing. To the Vicar, the Eev. Mr. Sey- 
moar, and to the Eev. A. F. Smith, Curate of the parish, 
for the great, pains he bestowed in extracting so much 
curious and interesting matter, and for the elaborate 
manner in which he worked out tables of statistical 
information, and in many places annotated his extracts, 
our thanks are especially due, as well as to our Associate, 
Edward J. Sage, Esq., for having contributed so largely 
to the historical coUections of the Society. Id some 
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future numbers of the " Journal " I hope to be able to 
gire, in a more connected form, the result of the examina- 
tion of the eotire EegUters of the County, with an 
introductoiy paper on &e history of these ancient and 
important records. 
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By the Ret. Edwabd L. Chtts. 

The Manor of Eastbury was a portion of the possessiona 
of the Abbey of Sarking. The Abbey was dissolved in 
1539. In 1545, the Manor was granted to Sir W. 
Denham, Kt., Sheriff of London, who, dying three years 
after, left it to his heir, William Abbot, who held it eight 
years, and then conveyed it to John Keele ; he, within the 
year — viz., in 1557 — re-sold it to Clement Sysley. There 
IS a tradition that there was formerly a date (1572) in the 
hall, and another tradition speaks of a similar date on a 
spout behind, and the style of the house corresponds with 
that date ; there is no reason to doubt the correctness of 
these traditions, and we may therefore safely ascribe to 
Clement Sysley the erection of this interesting old house. 
The House continued in his family for 50 years, till 
Thomas Sysley sold it, in or before 1608, to Augustine 
Steward. Martin Steward sold it to Jaoob Price; and 
G. Price to "W. Knightley, in 1646 ; and his widow sold 
it to Sir T. Vyner ; Sir T. Vyner's representatives sold 
the Manor to W". Browne, in 1714 ; his nephew, "W. 
Sedgwick, sold it to I. Weldale, in 1740; and Mrs. Ann 
Weldale (probably his daughter) to Mr. Sterry, in 1773. 
Mr. T. Newman and bis son and grandson dwelt here 
till 1792 ; the last left it by will to Mr. Bushfield, in 
1802. The next possessor, Mr. Scott, dilapidated the 
mansion, took up floors, and tore out chimney-pieces, some 
of which were sold to the Rev. Mr. Fanshaw, who placed 
them in his house at Parsloes, where they still exist. 

The house, then, was built in 1572, in the glorious days 
of great Elizabetii. About her time a great change in the 
general plan of country houses came in. The earlier 
houses had been built round a central court, with all tiie 
windows looking into the court-yard, and only a few loops 
in the outer walls, for the sake of seourity. It is one 
proof of the higher security of the country at the time of 
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which we are speaking that the quadrangle wbb now 
turned inside out, as it were ; the windows, which were 
large and numerous, now looting outwanl. In this house* 
the plan consistB of a south front, and two wings, and the 
fourth side of the court is closed, not by another block of 
building, but by a blank wall. In the southern angle of 
the court-yard are two octagonal stair turrets. The 
principal entrance is through the north front ; the door is 
arched, and has its spantfrels traceried in brick ; this 
admits the visitor into a small porch. Passing through 
this he enters into what was formerly the screens ; i.e., ^e 
passage screened off at the lower end of the hall. The 
hall was on the left hand ; the western wing was occupied 
by the kitchens and offices. In the eastern wing were 
two large apartments, perhaps the ordinary sitting rooms 
of the family, with a passage between them from the 
exterior to the stair turret and to the hall. On the first 
floor, there was over the hall a room of the same size^ 
whose walls were decorated with paintings, on one side the 
"Miraculous Draught of rishes," on another a number of 
figures of men and women in contemporary costumes 
placed under niches. In the western wing there appear 
to have been bed-chambers ; in the eastern wing, one 
long and fine room, which was probably the Great 
Chamber, answering to our drawing-room. Between the 
ceiling of the porch and the fioor of the room oyer it was a 
space 3J feet high, entered from above by a trap-door, 
which may Lave been a hiding-place, but more probably 
was the strong room, in. which the plate and deeds were 
kept. On the second fioor were three gdleries, extending 
the whole length of eadi block of bxulding. The roofe, 
which are now open to the tiles, were ceiled, so that each 
gallery was long and low, with a cradle roof, and with a 
great window at each end, and the side windows formed 
little recesses— paeudo bay windows. There is such a 
gallery in most of the old houses of about this period — at 
Knole, and Hever, and Haddon, for exanipl& — and it formed 
the hall-room, and perhaps a place for indoor exercise in 
rainy weather. In the eastern gallery are remains of 



* The aTchiteelural detail) of lliis intcrestiiiB hoii 
deuriiied and illiutrated in a moDogrsph entiu^d " 
Slack, the engnTingi by T, H. Clorks ; London, 183^ 
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painting on the wall, imitations of arohiteotural ornament, 
done in distemper, 

A series of large plain empty rooms presents nothing 
very interesting to the eye ; you moat, by an effort of the 
imagination, re-ftmuBh and re-people these old houses, if 
you wish to share the antiquary's pleasure in them. Go 
outside again, and re-enter this fine old mansion with an 
antiquary's eye. Fanoy yourself riding up trom the road 
through a Fleasaunce of well kept turf, beneath an avenue 
of old elm trees. At the porch, the porter receives you 
with profound obeisauoes, a groom rana up to take your 
horse, and yoa enter the screens. His Worship is at 
dinner — ^yon hear by the clatter, and the hum of voices ; a 
feast day besides ; but, never mind, enter. There is the 
hall, in its olden state, its ceiling ornamented in panels, the 
lower part of the widU hung with tapestry, the upper 
ornamented with weapons * old and new, pikes and pistols, 
bows and firelocks, and back and breast-plates and head- 
pieces, and one fall suit of plate with an esquire's helmet 
over the dais. " He is so hung round," says Ihtemt in 
Ben Jonson's "Epiooene," "with pikes, halberds, petronels, 
calivers and muskets, that he looks like a Justice of 
Peace's hall." On the raised d^s, in his chair of estate, 
sits the worshipful Master Sysley, with a dozen guests of 
degree at his high table ; while at the two long tables 
which run the length of l^e hall sit>a crowd of guests less 
dignified, but equally merry. When you have time, notice 
the wood fire blazing on the hearth beneath the carved 
chimney piece (which is now in the kitchen at Parsloes) ; 
and the cupboard of plate diplayed at the side, chargers 
and flagons and cups worthy of a wealthy aud worshipful 
citizen. The tiled floor is strewed with rushes and a few 
sweet herbs, whose odour was very pleasant, doubtless, 
when the guests first braised them under foot as they 
entered, but it is lost now in the more savoury steams 
of roast and boiled, and spiced ale and wine, which begin 
to make the air vapoury and heavy, as the Church is with 
incense on a festiv^. 

But if you want to study the guests, wait till they all 

■ In Clemant Snlg^i wtH, he bequMth* the " gonnee, pfkaa, nroMbovi end 
othar wMpoDi, to Tboatt Snler, to ko irith the honie, and to lemain u lUodaid* tat 
iTcr in BailliUTf H>1I" 
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adjourn to the Great Chamber, and the ladies have room 
to spread their iarthingales of stiff brocade, and to prune 
their standing Tuf[9. But it is the gentlemen -who are 
specially TTorth study. Now-a-days they are all in 
costume of one colour — the gloomiest, and one fashion — 
the most unbecoming. Then gentlemen studied their 
costume as much as the ladies, and in the gay crowd you 
vill find hosen, and cloaks, and caps of every costly 
material and rich hue ; from the young spark, proud of his 
pretty face and well trimmed moustache and peaked beard, 
disporting himself in white hosen and doublet, and a sky- 
blue short cloak embroidered with silver, to the old grand- 
sire io a beard shaped like a tile, and a suit of black 
camblet. In the furniture of the Great Chamber more 
modem tastes have prevailed over the ancient state which 
was affected in the haU. A carpet of Turkey fabric covers 
the table ; conches covered with damask stand against the 
walls, and high-backed chairs of carved oak stand in a row 
with them ; and low stools are scattered here and there, on 
which gallants lie at fair ladies' feet, and talk euphemistic non- 
Beuse. The floor is strewed with rushes mixed with flowers. 

" She bids yon," [aayi GUndotoir to Mortimer] — 

" Upon the wanton rushes \aj you down. 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap. 
And ihe will nng the song that pleaseth yon." 

In Ben Jonson's "Poetaster," Albius, the Emperor's 
jeweller, is going to receive a visit ^m some courtiers, 
and he and his wife Chloe are making preparations to 
receive them ; Chloe bids " Come bring those perfumes 
forward a little, and strew some rosea and violets here." 
Albius says, " liOt not your maids set cushions in the 
paiiour windows, nor in the dining-chamber windows, nor 
upon stools in either of them in any case ; for 'tis tavern- 
like ; but lay them one upon another in some out-room or 
comer of the dining-chamber." And t^in, "Hang no 
pictures in the hall, or in the dining-chamber, but in the 
gallery only, for 'tis not courtly else, o' my word, wife." 

Then the ceiling is ornamented here with panel-work 
in plaster ; the walls are not hung with tapestry but are 
painted in distemper : — *' By this heavenly ground I tread 
on," says Dame QuUkly, " I must be fain to pawn 
both my plate 'and the tapestry of my dining-chamber." 
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" Glasses, glasses is yom only drmkinff I " replies the 
graceless and jovial Sir John ; " and for tny walls, a pretty 
slight drollery, or the story of the Prodigal, or the German 
huntingj in water work, is worth a thousand of these bed- 
hangings and fly-bitten tapestries." The Knight's own 
chamber at the Garter was so painted. " There's his 
chamber, his house, his castle, his standing bed and truckle 
bed, 'tis painted about with the story of the Prodigal, 
fresh and new." 

And then adjourn with those young people, who trip op 
the broad winding stair to the painted gallery, and you 
shall see gentlemen and ladies walk a gavotte, with that 
chivalrous and courtly grace of manner, which we. some- 
times see yet in courtly old gentlemen, in pleasant contrast 
with the brusque and nonchalant manners of our day. 

It is only with such fleeting scenes as these that we can 
people Eastbury Hall.* There is a peculiar interest in those 
old houses which have been inhabited by the same family 
for generation after generation. For a family is not a 
series of isolated units, it is an organic growth ; and, as 
irom the shell of a mollusc, you can tell something of the 
' nature of the creature which has made to itself such a 
habitation, so you can tell something not only of the social 
status and wealth of a race, but also of its genius and 
history, irom the house which they have made to them- 
selves .to live in ; from the successive additions to the 
fabric, the accretions of furniture and books, the long line 
of portraits on the wall, you see how the family has 
changed with the changing times, and impressed these 
changes on. its abode; and yet how the ancient things 
have still predominated, and influenced each successive 
generation. An old house of this kind is a chapter in the 
history of England. But at Eastbury no one family 
seems to have Uved there more than half-a-century. The 
succession passes through fifteen diflerent names from the 
dissolution of the Abbey to the beginning of this century. 
The house has been merely a stage across which these 
Buooessive actors have passed, played their brief part, 
and disappeared. Those who are believers in Spelmaa 
will call to mind that this was Abbey property, and 
will set it down as another illustration of his theory. 
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JAMES STRANGMAN, ESQ., OF HADLEIGH, AN 
EMINTaTT ESSEX ANTIQUARY OP THE TIME 
OF OUEEN ELIZABETH AND JAMES I.* 

BY H. W. SINS. 

While the name of Morant is familiar to everyone, and 
that of Dr. Salmon is not unknown,, probably but feW' 
persons have ever heard of James Strangman ; and yet 
it appears that we are greatly indebted to his labours and 
researches for much of what we know of the history of 
the county of Essex. The collections of Holman, Ouseley, 
Jekyll, Tyndal, Dale, Sir Symonds D'Ewes and others no 
doubt contributed materially to the accomplishment of 
Moranf s great work, which, however defective in many 
respects, is perhaps almost unrivalled in the descent of 
estates. But to James Strangman belongs the honour, if 
not of the original design of publishing the county history, 
of being the first person to collect materials which were 
subsequently available for that purpose. At a time when 
increased attention is being directed to the investigation 
of the antiquities and records relating to Essex by the 
active operation of an Archeeological Society, with aa 
especial view to the completion of our yet imperfect county 
history, some account of James Strangman may not be 
unacceptable, and perhaps, may be useful. Scanty, in- 
deed, are the notices I have succeeded in finding of him 
after a diligent and extensive search among ancient docu- 
ments and several hundred manuscript volumes and printed 
books; and it is somewhat remarkable, considering his 
station, and the eminent antiquaries of his time with 
whom, it will be shewn, he was associated, that bo little 

* Tbe robttuics of this memair appwred originally in the colmnn for " Notes and 
Qneriu" in t^s "Euezand West Suffolk OaieUe" about eight yean ago. Bydsdreof 
the Coonoil of the £auz Archosologictl Socie^ it ii hera reproduoed with lome 
■dditioDi, together vith the nicoeediiig uotiGe of the Morant aid MIk Xttmuer^tt, 
alao fint publiahed in the aame jooniil, 
VOL. n., FAST IV. 

L-.,.„l,.,-^ „^<.^UU^x 
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should have been handed down to oa, respecting one, who 
is deservedly to be ranked among the *' Worthies of 
Essex." 

The Strangman jFamily is of high antiquity in this 
oounty. The successive heads of the house were seated 
at Hadleigh from the time of Edward III. till the reign 
of James I., when they are entirely lost sight of. No 
tradition of them now exists in the parish, t^eir ancient 
mansion has long been -levelled to the ground, its site 
■cannot be traced, and the early Norman village church 
does not contain a single monument or insoription to their 
memory. This latter oiroumstance may probably be ac- 
oounted for from the &ot that the Bector and the majority 
of his parishioners in 1641 subscribed the " Parliamentary 
frotestation;" in 1643 the "Solemn League and Cove- 
nant," and three months later, the " Solemn Vow and 
Covenant," after which, we may easily believe, they were 
well fitted for any act of violence or desecration. The 
situation and name of the mansion, however, oaa be 
determined. In Noiden's " Historical and Chorographioal 
Survey of Essex," 1649, published by the Camden Society, 
under the list of " Howses of men of aooompt, w" bowses 
have no name y' I oonld leame," we find the foUowing : — 
" Nere Hadley, Strangman, m/ani ;" and it is marked in 
the map a short distanoe north of the Church, in about 
the situation of a modem residence now called Solby's, 
from a person who owned the estate a oentury ago. Bat 
in an Inquisition taken at Stratford, on the death of 
Bartholomew Strangman, 24 Eliz., it is called "FoUing- 
ton's," otherwise " Strangman's Place."* The family 
possessed estates in Hadleigh, Hawkwell, Hockley, Fagles- 
ham, Latchingdon, Puiieigh and other pari8hes.t They 
quartered the arms of Atte-Hoo, Baron, Battayle, Man- 
tell, Fauntley, Delamere, Sandford, Cherrington, Dovne, 
Yngoe, Clement, Browne, Stetham, Fonchardon, Durward, 
de Co^ieshall and Harsioke, chiefly anoi«it Essex fkmiliea, 
and three other ooats whidi I am at present unable to 
appropriate. Usually not more than six or eight of these 
occur in any one achievement, but by comparing varioua 
genealogies, and records of arms in Church windows, the 
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use of the whole of the quarteringa is established. The 
lai^est number ooguts in the pedigree of Bode of Hoch- 
ford, acquired by the marriage of Henry Bode with one 
of the coheiresses of Francis Strangman, and they agree 
with a record of arms formerly in a window of Boohford 
Church.* And upon a fly leaf of a MB. volume in the 
British Museum, which was evidently in the possession of 
the Btrangmans or Bodes, as their names are oarelessljr 
flcribhled on the leaf in various places, is a very rough 
trick of the Strangman arms, probably by James Strangmaa 
himself, comprising about the same number of quarterings^ 
Three crests are also assigned to them (probably borne by 
different members of the iamily) besides that generally 
used, but they are found in M83. of doubtful authority. 
From the best evidences which I can discover, I conceive 
that the quarterings should be arranged in the following 
order : — 

1. Per bend m. tc ai^. a bend raguled oountercbMiged. — Strangman. 

2. Qnirterif arg. and ga. a label of three poiats gu., e»iA obarged with 

as many bezants. — Atte-Hoo. 
8. Go. a cheTTon erm. betvreen three garbs or. — Baron of Bradwell. 
4. Aig. S pallets wavy gu. — Downes. 
t. Erm. tlu«e pickaxes gu. — Battayle.f 
6, Erm. two cheTrons gu. — MaateU. 
1. Arg. senile of cross -crosslets az. three crescents go. — ^Fauntley. 

8. Ou. a maunche erm. — Delamere. 

9. . . . on a bend three escallops . . ? 

10. Erm. on a chief gu. two boars heads era. or. — Sandford. 

li. Arg. a chevron sa. between three rams heads era. gu. boms or.— 

Cherrington. 
12. Ai^. three roses gn. barbed and seeded ppi. — Yngoe. 

18. Ak. three cinquefoils or ? 

14, Chequy arg. and sa. on a chief gu. three bezants. — Clement ?[ 

Ifi. Arg. on a fees between three annulets gu. as many covered cups 

or ?§ (Doubtful.) 

• "UuuaawDeM8.,"S60. 

t Ths Stnngniuu Kcquired the qntirteriagi of Atta<Hoo, Baton, Btttell and Uuitsll 
by the mxrria^ of WUliatn Stnngouui, wlio died 18 £dw. IV,, with Alios ths 
uuhtei snd heir of JotiD Hoo. 

The family of SaUyle, de Bataile, or Battel!, wai vary ancient Simon do Bataill* 
ll*«d temp. Hen. III. They had oonddorable esUtei in Stapleford Abbeta, Bradwell, 
PnlieT, Latohingdon, Wyriey, Oraat Bentley, St. Otyth, Ae. The Hoo family warn 
««ted at Fmleigh-, Baron iraa of BradwsU. The anna of Fauntley and Delamere 
vers aeqoind by the marriage of John Stran^an, son of William, with the daughter 
and heir of Fauntley.— See " Pedigree, Horaat, Vol. !.,■' p. 280. 

J In " Horl. US. 143S, copy of the Viiitation of Esaei in 1S34," tbia quartering Is 
■aid to be the amu of Cttmtnt SaelaetU; elsewhere I find the lama coal cancelled aa 
erronaoos. Clement Hackwell ii in fact a mistake for Cleaient e/ Qawkwall. 

f This qoartering ooonia in the StnnnnaQ arms in " Harl. US." 3968, but without 
an; naine taaigned to it It is of doubtful authority, 
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16. As. gntt£ ... a Hod ramp. . . . — Browne ?* 

17. Bbtij of twelve per pule countrrcbanged or & az. a GhevTon go. — 

Stetham ? (or Clement ?)t 

18. Arg. a cross potent ga. — Ponchardon. 

19. Erm. on a chevron sa. three crescents or. — Durward, 

20. Arg. a cross betw. four eseallops Ba. — De Coggesball. 
31. Or, a chief indented sa. — Uarsicke, or de Arstc. 

Greet. Two atavca erased and raguled in saltire, enfiled with a ducal 

coronet or. 
The crest said to be borne hy James Straugman the antiquary, is, a garb 

or.— ("Harl. MS."3968.) 

The Bame MS. contains a trick of the arms and quarter- 
ings of "Strangman de Hadley Castle" with l^iis crest, 
"A demi man in armour holding in his dexter gatmtlet 
a sword all ppr. upon his moriou a doable plume of ostrich 
feathers sa. & arg." And in a MS. collection of arms 
(" HarL MS." 4686), a second crest is assigned to this 
family, namely — "A naked wild man, all hairy, girded 
with a garland of leaves yert, the body fleshy coloured, 
holding in his hand a dub and it set on his foot," with 
the following allusive motto, " Verbum vir fortia laiBi 
auecttmhit dolori." 

It is hardly probable that their arms stated to be in 
the windows of Hadleigh Church, by Morant, were in 
existence when he wrote ; and yet two late works re- 
lating to Essex, both professedly wntt&ajrom actual survey ^ 
state that they are stiU in existence. In a MS. record 
of arms in Churches temp. Queen Eliz., supposed to 
have been collected by "William Shower, Norroy, the few 
qnarterings there given are difl'erently dbposed &om those 
mentioned by the Essex historian. 

The Hadleigh Begisters commencing in 1568 contain 
but two entries of members of this family, viz., " Mistris 

• In tiM eo*t *hioh ii trioked en tha fl; Imf of one of Jwnei Stnngman'i MS3. 
The umi of Browns were uooiig the Stnngnun quutarin^ in a window of Boohferd 
Chnrcli temp. Q. EliiBlwth. 

t In " The Viaitatian of 1612," and in MTenl other MS. pedigieM, thii qouteiijig 
ii >et down u the acmi of Clement HaekteiU. There wee no eudi ponoQ M Clement 
Eaekwell. By the marriage of John Strengmen with Huy, tha daughter and coheir 
of fiobert Vngoe, hie diiecondaDti acquired the right to quarter the anne of Tuoe, 
Durverd, Earaicbe, de Coggushatl and Clement of Clemeaf a HoU, in SawlcwtU, ether- 
vioe HackaiU. In different MSS, the field is verionel; bloioned u bairj of 6, 8 and 
12. In a record of srma in a window of Hadleigh Church, temp. ^ Elii., auppa*ed to 
have been collected by William Shower, Norroy King of Anne, both this and the neil 
ooat of Ponchardon are quartered by the Strangman fomily. The writer aeaigni the 
former arme to Btelham, and they resemble the anne usually appropriated to that 
family; but wholher thoy are thoae of Stetham or Clement I oannot at (reMnt 
detennine. 
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Strangman died 7 Feb., 1668," and "William Strangmaa, 
Esquyer, died 16 Bee, 1573." John Strangman, who 
died 25 June, 1529, and his wife, were buried in Rayleigh 
Church, as appears from a copy of the inscription in 
" Harl. MS." 1408, and Thomas Strangman, a younger 
son, as recorded in "Lansdowne MS." 260. 

The pedigrees in all the Visitations which I have been 
able to consult, terminate with Robert Strangman, the 
son of Bartholomew, who was six years of age when his 
lather died, in 1580. It seems probable that on the 
decease of this Robert, and of his uncle James, the family 
became extinct in the male line. According to Morant, 
their estates were next in the possession of Dudley 
Portescue, Esq., who died in 1604, but in what way 
they passed- to him is not mentioned. One valuable 
result of the investigation of the parish registers of the 
county has been to determine this point, which Morant 
&iled to discover. From the extracts from the Register 
of Faulkboume, furnished by the Rev. Frederick Sparrell, 
it appears that Dudley Fortesoue, Qent, and Maria Strang- 
man, Gentlewoman, widow, were married in that Church, 
July 25, 1581. She was evidently the widow of Bar- 
tholomew Strangman, and it scarcely admits of a doubt 
that she conveyed the estates to her husband on the failure 
of issue of Robert, her son, and of his uncle James, the 
brother of Bartholomew. 

It would be easy to extend the genealogical history of 
this family, but the narrative pedigree given by Morant, 
aub Hadleigh, will suffice for ordinary reference. 

James Strangman, the subject of this notice, was the 
second son of William, whose burial is recorded in the 
Hadleigh Register. He is first mentioned by Dr. Salmon, 
into whose possession his collections came, and from which 
he'compiled his (unfinished) "History of Essex," as re- 
corded in the preface. In two other places he also speaks 
of him in terms of commendation. Once at p. 96, where 
the following passage occurs : — ■ 

" William de Montefixo, son aad beir of Robert Gemon, as haa been 
traced b; thai great Eaiex antiquary, Mr. Sbrangman." 
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And again: — 

" The manor home at Thunderley haa a chapel, and in the cbaneel 
is an imperfoct epitaph, beginning : — 



The name of Strang^nan, into whose fitmily this lady married, ought to 
be aver in esteem for his judioioiu oolleotiona, greatly nseftil in this 
* Histoiy of Essex.' " 

"^^th these remarks Dr. Salmoa dismisses the "Great "Essex 
Antiquary," except that he tells us in another plaoe, that 
he collected the fenestral antiquities in tiie Church of 
Stanford-le-Hope.* The next notice we find of him is by 
Morant, who says : — 

" This James (Strangman) was a great collector of antiquities for this 
county, to whose diligence and sagacity are owing many disooreries in 
this book ; there is a volume of his writing in the Cotton Lilray, 
ohiefly relating to monasteries." 

Ifr. Wright, in his " History of Essex," says : — 

" He was a learned antiquarian, and made extensive collections for the 
history of his natiTe county ; and to whom all succeeding writers on the 
aabjeot are greatly indebted. He left a largo volume, ohiefly idating to 
monasteries, whidi is preserved in the Cottonion oollootioD.'* 

Now, I suspect that in these remarks the author merely 
followed Morant, for he nowhere tells us where these 
extensive collections are, nor does he prove to us that he 
made the least use of them: and if the lai^ volume 
referred to here, be, as (as the writer at present believes) 
"MS. Cott., Vitel. XII.," which is really a volume of 
M8S. on various subjects, and by different hands, it con- 
tains nothing by Mr. Strangman relating to monasteries. 
The only portion of it in Mr. Strangnian's very obscure 
hand, is entitled " Collectanea historioa et genealogica Jac 
Strangman, ex rotulis parliamentariis aliisque;" and that 
part relating to monasteries is certainly not written 'by 
him. The whole is much damaged by fire. In addition 
to these printed notices of iTames Strangman, in " Harleian 
MS." 6195, entitled "Nomina Yillarum Maneriorum libere 

* Of thwe fenestral sotiqnitiei, onlf one east of ums of ill these ooDeeted bj 
BlrugDUti, snd recorded by Vorant, now romaiDa. The whole of the painted eUm, 

with thia exoeptioi], wu taken ont and aold by the aon of a fanner patnm at the 
benefice, aa I wae informed bjr the present Rector. Thii act of aaciilege waa perpe- 
tiated with perfect impunity, and there waa no one apparently suffioiently iotarealed 
tobdng theoSeadet tojuitioe, or even to expoie the crime. 
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tentinm, &o.," his ooUectionB are seTeral times mentioned ; 
but the only H8S. by him, besides that contained in the 
Cottonian Ij.braTy, to which I can with oertainfy refer, 
are contained in "MS. Add." 5937,* " Lansdowne MS." 
860, and others in the Sloane collection. From the first 
of these a single line written by him is valuable, as it fixes 
the date when he was living ; for we know neither the 
year of his birth nor decease: " Hiis oollectionibus finem 
imposuit Jao. Btrangman, Qenerosns, Jolii 7, 1691." 
From the latter the following charaoteristio letter oannot 
bat be interesting, as it is perhaps the only one preserved 
to us, fmd has never been published : — 

finer to a Lotbt of Antiquities in gen'oll, I snold fynde m^ oelffe happey 
to hare a srahte of sutohe oulde Books aa [appertainlto jot lybrarye, 
Eepeciall; Cronnoles f dironiclea] or Hystreyei of Kb [Kings} or noblei. 
Ye wch curtesey to oemauade lam je bould', in ft I p'seive jan are a 
fiirtherer of all good sciences, & ni; leishure now oan not be better 
employed, then in my old exerayBse, woh to desier me, yo shall fiynde 
me readye and not vnthanltfiUl to yr keepe of ye same. 
Yor Svtt to Comande 

JA. STRAMQBMAN. 
To ye Ryght Wrshipffiill 
Dooter Boleyne, Dene 
off Lytcheffelde. 
Theis. 

* This MB., 1>7 Btnnpnui and otlien, fontaiiu the followiiig pspen lelatiDg to 

" Simon Bodbnrj Arolibiiliap of CantsTtnuy, onots to Nioholu Sluippelaiid, etllcd 
Cluiidell, John Pritarel, mid,, and otben, landi in RocHfonl Hundred, whioh wara 
fonovrlj William Browne's, fay granta from Humphray de Bobon Earl of Herelaid." 

" Joane Coonteta of Hereford and Eauz graata lacda in Boohford, fto." 

" Another grant by the «ame Counton to Mr. Fuller." 

•■ A oomioand tctita the King to the High-Sherifi of Eaeex, Herts and Kent tor 
apprebending thiere* in their eeTsial conntiei." 

" Eichard de Southchnrch, John Dykelej, Idnrenoe de Plumhergfa oonititnted 
Jniticm for Gaol DeliTcr; at Coloheater." 

" CoTenant b«twsen Kobert, aon of Soger, and Bobert da Xiptoft, for the Diarriag* 
of Haweii, daughter of Bobeit Tiptoft" 

" fUchard Suutehiirch, Simon Battayl, lAnreooe Plnmbargh and Fater da Qaldington 
to Qaol Delivary at Coloheater." 

" An Insurreotjon enquired into at Teodring by nu)mu Eari of Bneldiighim, fi 
Bio-I." 

" The tenanta ot the Hononr of Bayleigh oUinung to be Toll &m wtn diatniaad 
by the Bailiff of the Biihop of Landon, at SonthminitBr." 

"The BailiA of the Comiteaa of Sent olaim that one of the Eing'a JnitiMa ought 
to hold PleM, fto., in their Hundred of Bochford." 

" Hagh de Tere Earl of Oxford to anairer to Margaret CoantMi of Kent Mnouning 
th* maiut aet op by the Earl, to the prejudice of her market at Bayleiah." 

" The &rl of Oxfetd to vunret for prejudioinB the King's Manor at Hadley." 

" Landa in Enez, by whom held." 

" Granta of lands by King John, and the names of the persona," 

** Gtant (^ the Honour of Bayl^gh to Subert de BorgL" 
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One more notice of our antiquary will complete this 
necessarily imperfect sketch. In " Harleian MS." 6177, 
is a single leaf wholly iinconneoted with other matters 
in the volume. It is entitled " The Assembly of the 
Antiquaries," of which JameB Strangman was a member. 
They were but twenty-four in number, but there are 
among them the honoured and illustrious names of Cam- 
den, Sir Hohert Cotton, Sir Henry Spelman and John Stow 
—names which will be ever held in veneration as long as 
the study of history and antiquity shall last.* 

We must lament with GFough that neither Dr. Salmon 
nor Uorant has given us any account of Mr. Strangman 
or his writings which they were certainly in a condition 
to have done; and we can now scarcely hope to obtain 
much farther information concerning him. But one im- 
portant question arises. Are any of the Strangman M^ 
in existence besides those preserved in the British 
Museum? From the passages already cited, and from 
the reference made to them by the respective Essex 
Historians, I infer that there are, unless they have un- 
fortunately been destroyed. 

With tiie hope that these imperfect notes may elicit 
some additional information respecting the chief subject 
of them, and urge those who have access to the College 
and private libraries, to farther researches for the discovery 
of the Strangman papers, they are humbly commended to 
the attention of Essex ArchEooIogists. 

• Ai this piper containi ■ liat of the memlieit of tbe Society of Anlfqnuie* 
wUch wu fannded by the leaned Archbiahop Parker, vha died in 1fi7&, and u I am 
not aware (hat it has ever been printed, s c(^^ i« here appended. I have placed ths 
jmi of the death of aoma at tbe memben agauiit tbeir names in onler to determino 
the proximate date of the document, vbich ii endentlj- prioc to 1605, 

TbB AwBXBLT OV T» AMTIQDAUra. 

Mt. Michitel Heneridge. 

Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Walter Cope. 

Mt. Blraunnan. 

Hr. John Btowe (ab. ISOt). 

Mr. Clyffe. 

Mr. Wuemaa. 

Mr. Eollaiid ^probablr Philemon M<A- 
land, a natife of this conot]', irbo 
was educated in the Chelmafbrd Oiam- 
mar School; the Translator of Cam- 
den's " Britanoia," and tamj GroA 
and Eoman authon. He died in 
1B3S1. 

Ht. Pulten. 



Mr. Oarter DetLicbe (ob. 1013). 

Mr. ClarsnceiLi Camden (ob. 1623). 

Mr, Fleetwood. 

Mr. Hugh F „ 

Mr. James Ley. 

Mr. Robert Cotton, 

Mr. Thynne. 

Mr. Tata. 

Mr. John Dodderidge. 

Mr. TalbotL 

Mr. Thomas Lake, Clerk ef the Cloaetl 

Mr. Arthur Dygarde. 



Ut. Bourober. 
81 aJiquii 

Place of 
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THE MOBAOT Am) ASTLE MSB. ANB OTHEB 
HISTOEICAL ANT) TOPOQEAPHICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS BELATING TO ESSEX. 

8T H. W. KIKO. 

In the course of my iDTestigation of the History and 
Antiquitira of the County of Essex, extending over a 
period of many years, I was naturally led to inquire 
what had become, not only of the Strangman HSS., but 
of the several large ooUeotioDS which either came into 
the possession of Morant, or were accessible to him 
during the progress of his work ; and at the conclusion 
of the preceding notice of James Strangman, in its original 
form, I urged the extreme importanoe of discorering the 
lost M8S., some of which may probably still exist in 
private libr^es. One, and indeed the chief ground 
upon which this was urged, is the statement made by 
Oough that Morant not only omitted collecting many 
interesting particulars in each article of his history, but 
left out large parcels already collected to his hand; and 
that Mr. Astle had the materials for another volume, 
containing additions and corrections and monumental! 
inscriptions, with the accompanying arms accurately 
copied.* Moranf B M8S., as I then stated, passed into 
the hands of his son-in-law, Mr. Astle, at whose decease 
they became the property of the then Marquess of Buck- 
ingham. It appears from the "Gentleman's Magazine" 
for 1804, that Mr. Astle bequeathed his valuable collec- 
tion of MS8. to his friend tie Marquess of Buckingham, 
to be added to the library at Stowe, upon the simple 
condition that the Marquess should pay £600 to Mr. 
Astle's exeoutois, and if that were declined, the same 

• See GoDgh's " Topog. Brit" tnd Nichol'i " Lilarary Aneodotsi." 
V 
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offer wag to be made to the Trustees of ^e British 
Musenm. This was in reality a gift to the Marqness, 
for the sum named must have been very &r below the 
T&lue of the splendid collection. 

At the sale of the Stowe Library in 1849, the entire 
collection of M8S. was purchased by Lord Ashbumham, 
by private agreement, for the sum of £8,000, after it 
had been catalogued for disposal by public auction. His 
Lordship is said to have stipulated that the printed cata- 
logues should be suppressed, or delivered into his hands, 
consequently, as I am informed, copies are extremely 
rare. But haying in the year 1856 met with a reviBed 
proof copy in the library of my friend Mr. J. J. A. Fillin- 
bam (whose extensive and curious collections chiefly 
illustratiTe of popular manners and customs and public 
amusements, are well known to antiquaries), and con- 
sidering that it would be interesting to Essex ArchEG- 
ologiats to know, and certainly important to place upon 
record, what M8S. there are relating to this county, I 
made l^e following excerpts, which were printed in the 
"Essex and West Suffolk Gazette :— " 

CoLOBBiTEB. G ToU., 4to, — ^niese Tolnmea are kU in the handwriting 
of Mr. Monutt, and contain the oiiginal collections for hii " History 
of Colchester," which waa first printed in 174B. Thtre art, hoienir, 
many doeumatU which an itut unptUiUthad to b* found in tlutt 
eoUeelioru. 

CoLOHKSTBK — Sx. JoHit'i Abbbx. Folio. — The written pages are 102. 
The first S8 peges are in the handwriting of Mr. Monut, the remainder 
is of the reign of Elizabeth, containing deeds of the 6th and 7th of 
Henry IV. The whole ma; be considered as a Chartular; of that 
Abbey, containing copies of its deeds, and evidences, from the reign 
of Heniy I., which nave been collated with the originals by the 
learned hittorian. 

C01.CHKSTXB. 8 vols., small folio. — The written pages of this MS., 
which was also part of Mr. Morant's collections, are 126. The; 
are ohiefly transor^ts, with some original papers, and are all relating 
to the history of the town in the 17tta century. 

CoLOHESTiB. 3 vols., oblong folio. — ^These volumes contain the rate 
of taxation in Colchester, in the reigns of Edward IV., Henry VII., 
Henry Vtll,, Edward VI., and Elizabeth, in the handwriting of the 
collectors pro tnnpore. The thin volume contains an account of 
armour bought, and belonging to the four Wards of Colchester, in 
the reign of Henry VII. 

CoLOHKBTKB. Folio. — The written pages of this MS. are 252. The 
following title is in Mr. Horant'a hand : " Oidinaace of the Lord* 
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and Commons for the speedy raiaiog and levying of Mouot for the 
maiatenaiioe of tbe Army raised by tbe Parliament, and otiier great 
affairs of tbe Commonwealtb, ho., 1642-3." This MS. gives tbe 
rates and returns for Colchester, being the originals from lAe date of 
the Ordinance to tbe Restoration, 

Colchester. Folio. — This volume contains some original documenti 
and transcripts relating to the taxation of Colchester from the reign 
of Henry VIII., to that of Charles II., &c. 

Colchester Chakteb. Octavo, in a folio cover. — ^Tbe written pages 
are 67. and contain a fkir transcript from tbe original charter granted 
to Colchester by William and Mary in 1693, At tbe end are some 
loose papers. 

Colchester. Folio. — The original pages in this U8. are 96. They 
are entitled by Mr. Morant " A very curious and valuable account 
of tbe lands in each of the parishes in Colchester, taken in the year 
1595 and 15D9, in order to fix the proportion which this town waa 
to pay towards the Compoeitiou of provisions for tbe Queen's House- 
hold." 

Essex. Quarto. — ^The vrritten pages of this MS. are 120. They con- 
tain transcripts from the " Inquisitiones post mortem for the county 
of Essex, from tbe reign of Richard III. to that of James I." 

Essex. Folio. — Tbe written pages of this MS. are 72. Tbe writing 
is of the reign of Charles II. The contents relate chiefly to the 
forests of Essex, their limits, privileges, be. 

Essex. Folio. — The written pages are 70, chiefly in the writii^ of 
the reign of Elizabeth and James I. They relate to the privileges, 
limits, and customs of forests in general, and of those of Vie county 
of Essex in particular, 

Essex. Folio. — This is a copy in the handwriting of Mr. Morant, of 
Pope Nicholas's Valuation of the livings in tbe County of Essex, 
in 1293. This valuation is referred to by the ancient Statutes of 
Colleges, and in Statutes concerning Pluralities, being that by which 
all the firsi-fruits, or taxes of Benefices, both to the King and the 
Pope, were determined, until the new survey of 36th Henry VIII. 

Essex — Chelmsfobd. Folio. — This MS. consists of 24 written pages 
in a modem hand, in which are contained several law cases, which 
were determined at the assizes at Chelmsford in the reign of Henry 
III., with the names and lands of persons concerned. There are also 
some references to Charters, relating to the Forests of Essex, and 
the circumjacent townships. 

Chitbok Ooons. — The title of this MS. is, " The original inventories 
of the Church Goods, Plate, Jewels, &c., in the Hundreds of Atles- 
ford. Frashwell, and in the Half-Hundred of Clavering, in tbe county 
of Essex, taken by the Commissioners appointed by King Edward 
VI., in the 6th year of his reign." Tbe written leaves are 42, all in 
one hand ; and each leaf is subscribed by the Commissioners. The 
articles are chiefiy gold and silver chalices, crosses, pateras, cruci' 
fixes, monstrances, embroidered vestments, belts, candlesticks, &c. ; 
the value of each article is set down according to tbe estimation of 
tbe Commissioners. 
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Asks or Bshkx FufiLizi 12mo. — Described in slphsbetioal onler, 

with the names of their places of reaidence. 
Abus of SuFFOtK, NoBroLK, A.ND Ebbbx Fahilibs. 12mo. — ^The 

latest date mentioned is 1726, and the Tolunie contains some curioas 

particulars. 

£XTSA.CT8 FBOU THE COUBT ROLLI, COROEBMINQ IBK ESTATBS OF 

JoHK BE Vbbr Eabl of Oxfobd, Folio. — ^The leaves of thii 
MS. are 1<18 : the writing is of the reign of Henry VIII. ; the coo- 
tents are the denominatians, limits, rents, ho., of the various tnaoors 
and extensive possessions oi the Earls of Oxford, in the countiet of 
Essex, Herts, Hunts, Bucks, Middlesex, &a., &o., irom the reign of 
Henry III. to that of Edward IV. Several charters of the de Veres 
are quoted in this work. 

B^DHAU Pasta. Folio.— The written pages are 117. The writing 
is of the reign of George I., contaiatng aceounts of the manors and 
manorial Courts of Hodtiam Parra, and other manors in Herts, 
Middlesex, and Essex, from 1701 to 1709, with man; particulars of 
services and privileges. The names of the jurors impaaelled are 
prefixed to the causes for which inqmsitions are instituted, and the 
decisions of tlie courts follow in detsll. 

MA.N0BS IV Hbktb, Essex, ko. Folio. — This volanie, of 763 psges, 
is in the same hand as the preceding MS. The contents are the 
Conditional Manorial Surrenders from the IBth of April, 1693. It 
begins with the manor of Baas, in Herts, A.D. 16^, and ends with 
that of South Miinms. in Middlesex. 

Asms and Pkdiobebs of Essex, Sitsbbz, and Kbmt Families. 
Folio. — ^Tbe pedigrees are as late as 1641. It contains, besides, the 
arms and crests of the several Lord Mayors of London. 

VisiTATioir OF KssEx with Arks lvd Pbdiokbes ov Essex 
Familieb. Folio. — This is a transcript from the original visitation 
of Essex, by Oeoi^ Owen, York Herald, and Henry Lilly, Rouge 
Rose, A.D. 1634. The pedigrees generally end in 1634, but subse- 
quent transcribers have added descents to the reign of Charles II. 

Fedigbbeb or Essex Families. Folio. — The pedigrees ore as late 
as 1634, collected from ancient records since the Conquest. The 
writing is of the reign of Charles I. This MS. belonged to Morant, 
the Historian of Essex, whose autograph it bears. 

Akxb of Essex Families. Folio. — Arms of bmilies mentioned in 
Morant's " History of Essex." It ta written entirely upon Chinese 
paper. 

pBDioBBxs OF Essex Families, &o. Folio. — The writing is of the 
beginning of the 18ch century. 

Pabliamxntabt CoLLSCTiOKs BT Mb. Mobamt, the Authob or 
THE "HisTOBT OF Essex," entirely in his own hand, copied fi^ui 
ancient records and journals. 12mo. — A collection of extracts entered 
in his commnn-place book in a desultory manner, and valuable for 
the plodding accuracy of the writer. 

Histobical Collections — Bbitatm. 2 parts, folio. — They contain 
notes and illustrations for nn intended History of England, and are 
in the handwriting of Morant, author of the " History of Essex." 
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OoL. BrLLa. Art 32. — An indnlgence granted by the Arohbiaht^ 
and Biahops of England to Buch as may contribute to the repaira of 
the Chapel of the Holy Cross in Colchester ; containing an account 
of 8. Helen's jonmey to Jerusalem, and of her diHoovering the Holy 
Croes, part of which she is said to have enclosed in ^Id and sent to 
her chapel in Colchester, with het ring, girdle, her plni uid other 
relics. It is in English and dated 1401-2. 

It is most probable that the greater part, and perhaps 
the whole of the abore M3S. belonged to Mr. -Astle, and 
that they were either written or collected by Morant. 
Some few may perhaps have been acquired from other 
Booroes. But that they compriae all the MSS. which 
Morant left seems very improbable, for we do not find 
among them " The materials for the tMrd volume of the 
* History of Essex ' containing additions and correc- 
tions, with the arms and inscriptions accurately copied, 
which Oough expressly states that Mr. Astle possessed * 
neither do I think that they would be found to contain 
the whole of the ' large parcels ' which Gough also says 
'that Morant omitted to insert in his History, though 
already collected to his hands.' " 

The purport of the original note was not a descrip- 
tion of the contents of the Stowe Collection, but it may 
be mentioned that it comprise historical and genealogical 
eodices relating to almost every county in England, and 
many Saxon and Irish MSS. of g^reat value. Its founda* 
tion was the bequest of Mr. Aatle, but extensive acquisi- 
tions were subsequently made. 

Mr. Astle bad private reasons for bequeathing hin 
splendid MSS. to the Earl of Buckingham, but his next 
wish was that they should become tiie property of the 
nation. ' Perhaps in no country but our own could a 
person have been found able to make such a oostly 
addition to his library as that made by Lord Ashbum- 
ham ; but it must ever be a subject of regret to the 
historian and topographer, that the Stowe MSS. were 
permitted to fall into private hands (where they may for 
ever remain inaccessible), when they might Imve been 
purchased by Qovemment and deposited in the National 
Library. Surely the sum which was not too great for a 
single noble to pay, would not have been too much for 
a whole nation to afiford. None, however, have greater 
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oaTiae for regret than l^e aniiquariea of this county, to 
whom not less than thirty volames of Essex manuscripts, 
many of them in the handwriting of their own historian, 
are, perhaps, for ever sealed. 

A correspondent of "Notes and Queries," under the 
signature " O.," having drawn attention to the foregoing 
note in that publication, it elicited the following valu- 
able and interesting communication &om Sir Frederick 
Uadden, which I taJ^e leave to introduce in these pages : — 

For the soke of Es§ez hiatarianB and topof^phera it may perhaps 
be deainble to add somewhat to the note of G., directinz atteation 
to the M8S., formerly preserved at Stowe, and now deposited in the 
library at Aahbumham. Morant's own collections seem to hare chiefly 
related to Colchester ; and it is probable he contented himself with 
boTTowing from the labours of his predecessors for the history of the 
rest of the county. Who these were he tells us himself, in the Prebce 
to his " History c^ Essex," 1 768, in the following words : — > 

" ThB flnt penoa vho laid the foundation of thii hifttor; was T^kmj Jtkyll, En., 
■on and hsir of John Stocksr Jekyll, ol Booking. He vu bom in the parish of St 
Hslfln'B, London, 12 Jannaiy, 1S70 ; and lived to the great age of 82 yeara [which 
will plain hii death in or abanc the jsar 1S61]. Hi> profeadon was the law, which 
lie studied in Cliffbrd'a Inn ; and hecame Secondary of the King's Bench, and on* 
of the Cleric* of the Papers. By virtue of hie profeaaion and offlcea, /it had im- 
temmait epporttnititt ef ceBtcting maierialt for Ihu Sittory, which he duly imprared, 
by getting copies of the ' Inquiaitioael poat Mortem,' from the reign of Henry III. 
to mMi' eeaaing in the time of Charlea I. ; aa alao the pedigteea of the Eaaei familiea, 
•nd other ve^ valnable nuteriala. The Rev. JoKh Outdty, Sector of Bpriagfleld 
Boavile, and the Bev. Wiliiatn Hohmm, of Halntaad, baiil upon Ikal /otHuIalian, lit 
taittr apttiMBf, aaaiat«d by S«aiael Dale, Humphrey Wanley, Jolm Booth and 

It is evident, from this statement, that Jekyll's collections formed 
the most important and valuable portion of materials for the history 
of the county ; and, indeed, we are told by Googb, in hU " British 
Top<^raphy" (edit. 1780, vol. i., p. 346), that he wrote with his own 
hand abore forty volnmes, chiefly relating to Essex, Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. An interesting letter from Morant to Qough, dated- Sept. 5, 
1769, is printed in Nichols's " Literary Anecdotes" (vol, ii., p. 705) ; 
and gives additional particulars of these colleetions, and of those of 
Holmkn. He states that a portion of the Jekyll collection was in- 
cluded in the list of the Rev. John Ouseley's MS8., printed in the 
•>Catt. MSS. Anglise, lao?" (tom. ii., p. 103). These HSS. (accord- 
ing to Qough), after Ouseley's death, came to the hands of the Bev. 
^Vl]liam Holbrook, his son-in-law, who, ia 1710, was willing to have 
sold them to Hartey Earl of Oxford, as appears by a letter to Wanley 
in MS. Harl. 3779, in which he also says, that Jekyll's grandson, 
Nicholas Jekytl, of Castle Hedingham, had " a very great quantity" 
of his grandfather's MSS., and had laid claim (probably with some 
justice) to those in Holbrook's possession. Holbrook is said to have 
communicated them subsequently to the Rev. W. Holooan, of Halslead, 
who also obtained others from Nicholas Jekyll, and frvm all these he 
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made large extracts, filling, according to Morant, "aboTe four hundred" 
TolameB. Holmau alao drevr up, id 1715, an "exact catalogue" of 
the Jekfll MSS., which afterwards belonKed to Anstis; and, Bubse- 
quentlf, came to the libtaiy of All Boula College, Oxford, where it 
now is, No. 297. 

The subsequent history both of Jekyll's and Holman's MSS., is very 
confused. Oough asserts (p. 370) tiiat Holman's papers, after his 
death, were sold hy his son ; and that Salmon (antbor of the " History 
of Essex," published in 174U), bought the collectioDa of Jekyll and 
Holmao in 1739 for £69, and afterwards sold part of Holman's paper* 
to Anthony Allen, Master in Chancery, from whom they ore supposed 
to hare come to John Booth, F.A.S. " Mr. Holman's papers," writes 
Oough, in another place (p. 344), oame into Dr. [Richardl Rawtin- 
■on's hands, and were leit by him to the Bodleian Library. [He died 
in 1755.] Among them are aU the MSS. and papers belonging to 
Nicholas Jekyll, collected by hia grandlather, Thomas JekylL'' This 
statement is not Iree ttom error, for Morant in his letter to Chugh, 
tells him that Dr. Rawlinaon bought only the " refuse" of Jekyll's and 
Holman's MSS. ; and it is certain, from an inspection of the catalogue 
of the Rawlinson MSS., that the Essex collections in it are not Tsry 
numerous. Man^ also of Jekyll's volumes (but not all relating to 
Essex) had previously found their way into the Harleion Collection, 
and may be seen under the Nos. 3968, 4723, dl8S, 5186, fil90, 5196, 
6677, 6678, 6684, 6685, beside various papers inserted in 6832 and 
7017. Jekyll's handwriting is very peculiar, and can be easily recog- 
nized. A letter from him to Sir Simons D'Bwes, dated Booking, Deo. 
19, 1641, relative to the pedigree of the Welle family, is in MS. Harl, 
376. Morant, by his own account, had in bis possession the Jekyll 
MSS., which had belonged to Onseley, and also the larger mass of 
Holman's papers ; and it would be interesting to trace these to other 
hands than Astle's, whose moderate share of tbem is now at Ashbom* 
ham. I may add, that in the course of the last twelve months, five 
folio volumes, containing very valuable materials for the histwy of 
Essex, in Thomas Jekyll's handwriting, have been porohased for the 
British Museum, and are noif number^ as Additional M93., 19,985^ 
19.989. 



Of the bte of U8S. I tppend the foUoving informitian o 



dirty alley, rallid " CliiiTch-psnsge,'' Someis Toirn, had hia ftttention •iT«*tad by a 
tjuantity of iruts piper Ijiog apoa a boud in ^Qt of the iliop of & deaJer in 
aariae atorea, among which he observed the autograph of Mra. Ogbonie, th« Eaaez 
fiiitorisD. On examiniag the papera they ware found to conaial eicIiuiTely of Medical 
Botea. The female cuatodiaa of the marine storea incontinently appeared, and entered 
into a lively conversation about her old mistress, Mrs. Ogbome, " who used to writs 

• great deal ;" and her papers had come into Hra. 's possession. On Hr. 8«se 

aaking if he could see them, she immediately summoned "Jack" (her husband), who 
produced a dirty sock Tram the neighbouihood of the SreQjace, which he said oon- 
tained the nsutiiu of Jin, Ogbome's wiitings, as they h«d used ill the rest for dks 
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poaa of ligbtiiig tbe flra "snv liiioa tlie old lady died," Mr. Bige pnrchaMl 
thtt waa left, ooiuiitiDg of a portion of " copy" of the '* Hiitoiy of Eaeex," 
uiged for the preu ; uvenl letters from E. H. Kelhun, the pnnter ; the ORKinil 



letter of Thomu Lemui, the antiquarj of Bath, entitled "A Slight Sketch of the 
Antignitie* of Euei " printed in the Intnxluctioii to Hra, Ogbome'i Hiitoty ; a 
number of papeia with rehivaett to the Haileian and othsr MSS., and Note* nUting 
to Eeeex Butory; wvenl proof impreNioni of engTaringt, and the portrait! of Mn. 
Ogboine and her husband (the eiwraTar) eiecutsd in ptucil and colonr. It vai 
endent that a Teiy Ibteo Quantity M HS. had been coniumed; vbat remained re- 
lated chiefly to the Hnndnds of Beoontree and Waltham, and the Liberty of HaTer- 
ing (all that Un. Ogbonie pablished), but it ii rery probable that the portion dealroyed 
may have oontained oollectioni and notes for the biitory of other parts of the oonnty. 
The lebmioeB to eariy MSS. related to paiishea in non di«t«nt hundnds. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE MUBAL PAINTINGS 
DISCOVERED IN HADLEIGH CHUBOH. 



We are indebted to our associate, John Nicholl, Esq., 
E.S.A., of Canonbury-place, for a communicatioa which 
leads, I think, to the correct appropriation of the armorial 
bearings which oocurred among the other mural paint- 
ings discorered in Hadleigh Church and deaoribed hj 
the Rev. "W. E. Heygate, in Vol. i. of our "Transac- 
tions," p. 162. Interspersed amidst the landscape of the 
very large picture of St. George and the Dragon, of the 
15ui century, which decorated the south wall, were several 
coats of arms of which the only one decipherable was, 
gu. a chev. engr. or, between tluee plates, each charged 
with a greyhound courant, collared [of the second.] 
Mr. Nicholl informs me that in Harleian MS. 5846, 
entitled " Crests and Arms granted by Sir Christopher 
Barker, K*., alias Garter," who died 3rd Edw. VI., 
1548-9, is the following coat, " Ghi. on a chev. engr. 
or, between three plates, each charged with a grey- 
hound courant sa., collared of the second, as many 
crescents az., given as the arms of William Alyn of 
Eailey in co. Essex. It will be observed that the only 
variation is, that the chevron is charged with " three 
crescents az.," but it is extremely probable that the 
crescents, owing to the adherence of the plaster, were 
entirely obliterated, as the colours of the crest and helmet 
flaked off immediately on its removal. Among my 
own collection of " Inquisitiones post Mortem," for the 
Unndred of Bochford, I have a copy of the Inquisition 
taken on the death of Bichard Allen who died 23 June, 
9th Hen. VIII., leaving John his son and heir then 
aged 12 years. Eichiod Allen held lands and tene- 
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ments in Hadleigh, Bajleigh and Leigh, in fire otlier 
parishes in the same hundred, and had hirge tenuies in 
other parts of the oounty. ' 

As Sir Christopher Barker did not heoome Garter till 
1536, the arntB cannot be assigned to aa earlier date. 
Mr. NiohoU's diaoovery, therefore, proves that another 
series of mural decoration, coosist^g of heraldio bear- 
ings Tery richly emblazoned, was executed probably 
alwat the middle of the 16th century. 
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ON THE CHUECffES OF NOETH-WEST ESSEX. 

BT THS BBT. J. H. ■FXBLIHO, BKOTOE OW inCKBIT SOKHUITT. 

The North "Western portion of Essex, though it contains 
some of the best churches in the county, is, so &r as 
Ecclesiology is concerned, nearly untrodden ground. For 
while South and Central Essex have been more or less 
illustrated by Had£eld, and Suckling, and Buckler, I have 
not yet found anything in print or in MS. on the churches 
of this neighbourhood. Having spent many pleasant days 
in rambling amongst these ohurdies, I jot down a few 
particulars from more detailed notes by way of pointing 
out their chief characteristics. 

North West £^sez is included in the eltmeh district ; for 
with few exceptions the churches are built of that material. 
The country is undulating and pleasant, long winding 
valleys leading up to the backbone of high ground whi(£. 
separates this part of Essex and Herts, from the flats of 
Cambridgeshire. Many excellent sites are thus gained for 
the churches which the architects of olden time well knew 
how to turn to the best account. 

Perched on high ground, or sheltering themselves on 
southern slopes, from their number and variety, the Church 
forms a feature in almost every Essex view. I need not 
say how this immediate neighbourhood is graced by the 
elegant church of Sa&on W^den, and amongst the smaller 
churches what more pleasing sites could be found in a not 
TeiT picturesque neighbourhood than those of Little Chis- 
hall, Arkesden, or Hadstock ? 

lliere seems no preponderance of one style over another 
— every style from Saxon to late Perpendicular is fully 
represented, occasionally in the same church. In most 
districts we look for some prevailing local type, but here 
the Decorated of Cambridgeshire, the Perpendicular rf 
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Soffolk, and the distinct, bnt indefinable Hertfordshire 
type, are met with indisoriminately. 

With the exception of the noble instances of Walden 
and Thaxted, the ohnrohea are not remarkable for size or 
grandeur as they are in the stone districts. This is partly 
to be accounted for hy their number, and the small size of 
most of the parishes ; another drawback is the great want 
of uniformity, hardly ever do we see a nave with its north 
and south arcades corresponding, either in date or detail. 
While, however, the Ecclesiologist, who has rambled among 
the churches of Cambridgeshire, Hunts., or Northants., will 
be most certainly disappointed in Essex, there are never- 
theless many interesting details and scraps which may, 
with great advantage, be transferred to his note-book. 

To come, however, to details. First, a few words upon 
ground plans. The most perfect form, tiiat of the otoss 
with central tower, is unreprraented at the present day — 
Debden, the only example of it, having perished in the 
latter part of the past century, when the tower fell and 
croBhed the choir and transeptB. The nearest approach 
to this arrangement is at Hadstook, where are evidently 
the foundation and bases of the piers for a central tower, 
in early Norman work and very massive ; it was probably 
never carried out, for tiie church now has a western tower 
of later date. Newport, Berden and Manuden may be 
quoted as examples of cruciform churches with western 
towers. The other ground plans present but little to notice, 
they consist of chancel and nave with or without aisles, 
and invariably a western tower. All the towers in the dis- 
trict are now square, the late restorations at Arkesden and 
Wicken laid bare the foundations of round towers, both of 
Norman date, and it is probable that in those days there 
were several more, on account of the scarcity of stones 
large enough for coins, for the Normans never used olunch, 
but always brought their stone from Northants., and there- 
fore had to be very sparing in the use of it. 

Ancient sacristies, or vestries, are seldom met with ; there 
is one of late date, in two stories, built against the north 
side of the chancel at Littlebury. Another somewhat 
earlier curiously built into a chancel buttress at Wimbish. 
The sacristies at Walden and Thaxted were under the high 
chancel, both of them have been appropriated for vaults. 
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An underground sscriaty of this desoription, still in use, 
may be seen at S. Peter's Church, Sudbury. 

We next come to s^les. 

Saxon is represented in the tower at Wenden, which, 
with the exception of a later parapet and one or two 
insertions, is entirely of that date, the west doorway is 
banded with Boman bricks. The retired Tillage ohur<^ of 
Streethall is for the most part of this date. I am also 
inclined to add the nave at Chiokney, for in the south wall 
yet remains a little misshapen window exactly resembling 
some specimens at Caversfield Chm'oh, Oxon, engraved in 
the ArekUeciurcU Guide. The Norman work in this part 
of the county has been much built out by later styles, no 
aotual church remains in the style except perhaps the fabric 
of Hadstock and the ruined chapel at Bonhunt-farm, in the 
parish of Wicken. We find, however, plenty of Norman 
details worked up again in later buildings, as in the west 
front at Birohanger, and at Wimbish ; also Norman chancel 
arches as Streethall and Elsenham, and doorways at 
Littlebury, Btanstead and Elsenham; the two latter very 
elaborate. We also find Norman fonts at Arkesden, 
Wicken, Stanstead and Farnham. 

Mirly English is also much obliterated by later work. 
The chancels of Arkesden, Wicken, Stanstead, and Broxted 
are of this dat«, also some rich but mutilated work at 
Berden rather verging into Decorated ; the most beautiful 
specimen of this style is a window at Widdington now 
blocked, with dog-tooth and sculptured caps to the jamb- 
shafts ; a double piscina at Elsenham is also enriched with 
dog-tooth. There are several aroades in this style, but 
none calling for particular notice. 

Decorated work is mnch more plentiful ; Sadwinter and 
Chrishall churches are complete specimens of this style. 
There are very good nave arcades, with clustered piers, at 
Thaxted, Hempstead and Henham ; on a pier at the latter 
place is a corioos sculpture of the Blessed Virgin and Child 
censed by two angels. The chancel and sonUi transept at 
Qreat Sampford are the best woi^ in this style, particularly 
the former, which is arcaded all round internally. There 
is a very elegant little font belonging to this period at 
Chickney. The north aisles at Broxted and Wimbish, 
together with the chancel at the latter place, present 
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interesting features. Some very good window tracery may 
be seen at Newport', Sampfonl, Broxted, Wimbish and 
ChrisbalL 

Perpendicular work is yery plentiful, but, witii the excep- 
tion of Walden and Thaxted, not remarkable. Littie 
Chishall is a very good church in this style. Newport 
tower, before its rebuilding, was also a noticeable featore. 
Clavering is a late example. To these may be added two 
good porohes at Littlebary intended for stone groining. 

There is some very good woodwork in this neighbourhood. 
I would point out a particularly picturesque timber porch 
at Badwinter, of late Decorated work, also the screens at 
Bickling and Wimbish. Bich Perpendicular screens may 
be seen at Wenden, Clavering, Mauuden and Henham, 
and plainer ones at Ugley, Newport and Hadstock. Little- 
bury once had some rich screen and stall work, but it was 
swept away towards the close of the last century. "We find 
ancient wooden pulpits at Wenden, Henham and Bickling ; 
the first is a very curioos example, and is engraved ia 
Dolman's series. The best open seats are at Clavering 
and Chrishall. 

Stained Glass is scarce, owing to the peculiar troubles of 
this county in the seventeenth century. The most exten- 
sive remains are at Clavering, where several windows are 
filled with it ; they are, however, in a sadly mutilated and 
neglected state. In the north chancel at Wimbish is some 
good decorated glass in fair preservation, in one window 
are the arms of the four maaora in the parish on a gris- 
saile ground. Some heraldic glass may also be seen at 
"Widdmgton. 

Monumental. — Several coffin slabs are scattered, up and 
down, but none of them call for particular remark. Bick- 
ling chancel has been rich in monuments to the Langley 
family, and contains the matrices of the best brasses in the 
county. At Stanstead is a cross-legged effigy to Boger de 
Lancaster of early date, another nameless warrior lies in 
Clavering Church. A good canopied tomb, with effigy, 
occupies a space in the south aisle at Chrishall ; it is mouldy 
and mutilated, besides being nearly hid by a pew. The 
south transept at Great Sampford has also a fine tomb. 
Late Perpendicular canopied tombs may be seen at Street- 
hall to John Gardyner, Lord of the Manor, and patron of 
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the Church 1508 ; at Blmdon, to Sir Thoa. Meade, Knt, 
who died 1685, but the tomb was probably erected in his 
life-time ; at Ashdou to Bichard Tyrrell 1566 ; and at 
Stanstead to Esther Salusbmye, 1604 — an interesting tomb 
in coloured alabaster with good recumbent effigy. Of 
modem monuments I need only mention the sumptuous 
tomb of Sir Hugh Middleton, who died 1631, and Bichard 
Cutis, Esq., at Arkesden, 1592. 

Brasiea have been very numerous but the best of them 
are gone. The earliest remaining is a floriated cross with 
e0igies at Wimbish. The best brass is Sir John de la Pole 
and his lady, 1370, at Chrishall : this brass forms the 
frontispiece to BoutelPs well-known Tolame. There are 
good single figures of knights at Wenden and Arkesden. 

Considering the &ot of Essex having been one of the 
associated counties in the great Rebellion, our church 
fabrics have suffered less than might have been expected. 
Deoorative features hare been for the most part swept away, 
but I am not aware of any church having been pulled down 
or curtailed in size, during that unhappy period. 

The earliest church destruction on record, I speak locally, 
was that of Thtmdersly, which was taken down in the 15th 
century, and the parish united to Wimbish. 

The next destruction was that of the chapel of the leper 
hospital of B. Leonard, at Newport ; fragments of clustered 
pillars may still be seen built into a garden wall on the 
site, on the turnpike road, a little north of Newport The 
chapel of S. Helen at Bonhunt-ferm, in the parish of Wicken, 
has also been lying desolate since the Beformation; it is a 
small and very early Norman fabric. 

Little "Wenden Church was taken down by permission of 
Bishop Compton towards the close of the 17th century, 
and the parish united to Great Wenden under the name of 
Wendens Ambo. It was a small ohnrch, consisting of 
nave and chancel only, and occupied the site of the present 
vicarage garden ; a solitary memento remains, probably a 
fragment of a Norman piscina. Early in the 18th century, 
the round tower of Wioken Church eitiier fell or was 
taken down. Later in the same century we have to record 
the fall of the central tower at Debden, which crushed the 
chancel and transepts ; the chancel only was rebuilt, in a 
curious style, but possessing some solemnity within. Wim- 
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bish tower also fell about tbls time, and was replaced by 
tbe preBont tasteless brick ereotioii. Great Ch.e3terfard 
ChoTch also snffered seTerely, tbe tower and western bays 
of the nave and aisles were taken down and ourtfdled. 
The church presented a miserable appearance till the pre- 
sent Yioar improved matters by the addition of buttresses 
and a belfry stage, and pinnacles to the miserable little 
tower of 1790. 

I cannot conclude this hasty sketch without a short 
notice of the more cheering signs of church revival and 
restoration, for which our district now standa honour- 
ably distinguished. The earliest work was probably the 
rebuilding of the little church of Wendon Lofts; this, 
though it might have been done better now, is a creditable 
work, considering it is of twenty years standing. This 
was soon followed by the restoration of the interior oF 
Great Cheaterford Church. 

Other restorations quickly followed ; perhaps I may 
not take them in their exact order. A north aisle and 
chancel arch added to Great Wenden Church by Mr. Barr. 
The same gentleman has also very successfully rebuilt the 
nave and aisles of Elmdon Church ; it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the miserably dilapidated chancel will not much 
longer be allowed to disgrace so fine a church. Little 
Chesterford Church has also been, restored by the same 
architect. Amon^ rebuilt churches may be mentioned 
Arkesden Church, by Hr Fritchett, and Famham Church, 
by Mr. Joseph Clarke, both costly and excellent works. 
In a smaller way, my own church, at Wicken, may also 
be noticed. The noble towef at Newport has been rebuilt 
by Mr. Fritchett ; the nave and transepts of this church 
hkve also been restored, and a very elegant stone pulpit 
erected irom a design by Mr. Teuton. Smaller works 
have been going on at Streethall and Chickney. At the 
latter church the old altar stone has been reoovered from 
tbe pavement, and piously restored to its sacred use. 
And extensive internal restoration is just completed at 
"Walden. 

We have not as yet made much progress in stained 
glass. The east window at Arkesden, the nave and 
chancel windows at Wicken, and two large windows at 
Walden, are all that I can call to mind. 
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There is yet much to be done in the way of church 
restoration. I would take this opportunity of suggesting 
how &r it is desirable that our Society should assume 
somewhat more of a practioal character. It is well to 
meet as we do now, for a day's pleasant sight-seeiog and 
discussion upon antiquities of all kinds ; it is well to col- 
lect notes of the antiquities of the county and store them 
np. But this is not aH. Essex ought to have an Archi- 
tectural Society, a committee of competent men, artists 
and architects, to whom the plans for church restorations 
might be submitted for consideration and suggestion ; and 
we should make small grants of money to approved de- 
signs. This is done, and done successmlly, in several of 
our English counties, and there is no reason why it should 
not be done in ours. Many a church bungle might be 
saved, and a stimulus given to diuroh work. 
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NOTES ON THE NAME OF THE TOWN OP 
SAFFRON WALDEN. 

ST 70tEFH OLABKK, T.L.S. 

Thb name Saffron is derived from a plant formerly grovn 
here ; Btiangers Tisiting the town ^quently enquire for 
Safron, supposing that it still exists, but its cultivation 
has been given up so many years that it has long since 
been forgotten. 

Croetu Sativtu, Saffron Orocw, or Saffron, is an autumnal 
crocus, the corolla of which is divided into six equal seg- 
ments, the petals are of purple-blue colour, it has three linear 
oblong golden stigmas, which stigmas are the Saffron ; it 
flowers in Octobeo*, and the leaves continue to grow all 
winter. 

In October the fiewera were gathered early in the 
morning, and conveyed home in baskets, then commenced 
the process of picking oat the stigmas, (or chives as they 
were called,) these were then pressed into cakes, and dried 
on kiluB constructed for that purpose. 

Saffron was at that time thought a most valuable 
medicine for many diseases. The produce appears to have 
varied from 8 to 20lb. per acre. 

The price of Saf&on at different periods may be esti- 
mated from the presents made by the Corporation to the 
Sovereigns who vtsited Walden. The quantity of Safion 
varied, but it was usually presented in a silver cup or 
salver. 

In 1571, Queen Elizabeth received a cup, but no mention 
is made of the quantity. 

1614. James was presented with a cup, and lib. of 
Saffron, which cost £3 3s. 4d., a considerable sum in those 
days. 

1631. 6} ozs. of Saffiron given to Charles I. are charged 
at 18s. per oz. 
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1666. 20 oza. of Sa&on for CharleB II. are charged 
£6 158. Od. 

1689. 14 ozs. for William III. -coat £B lis. 3d. 

1771. The Saffron to put in the salver given to £ing 
George, cost £1 6s. 6d. 

The first introduction of the plant into Walden is 
attributed to Sir Thomas Smith, Secretarj of State to Queen 
Elizabeth and Edward YI., who was bom here in 1612, in 
a house still standing in the Market Place. But although 
our illustrious townsman was an extenflive grower of Saffron, 
he oertainly was not the individual who first introduced it ; 
for it is evident from the writings of Fleming, a clergyman 
who resided in the neighbourhood in 1684, that it was 
extensively grown here in 1640, when Sir Thomas was 
still but young ; that the town was celebrated for its culture 
in 1649, in the time of Edward YI., may be inferred from 
the oironmstance that on its charter being granted by that 
monarch, the Corporation bore three Sa£&on Plants in their 
arms. The town must then at that period have been . 
famous for its cultivation. 

Hollingshed, who wrote early in the time of Elizabeth, 
states that the Sa&on grown about Saf&on "Walden (some- 
times called Waldenbury), was first planted there in the 
time of Edward III. ; and Lord Braybrooke, in his history 
of Andley End, states that the town took the name of 
Saffi-on in the reign of Edward III. 

It was a tytheable commodity by the Abbot and Vicar 
of Walden in L444, which was 68 years before Sir Thomas 
was bom ; and at a court held for me manor in 1618, the 
owners of certain hogs found trespassing in the Sa&on beds 
were prosecuted. These facta sufficiently prove that Sir 
Thomas was not the introducer, but that it was cultivated 
long before his time.- The popular opinion might have 
originated in his successful attempts to revive the culture 
of the plant at a time when it was much neglected. 

Sa£&on is still retained in the British Flora as a natural- 
ized plant, but I am of opinion that it docs not naturalize, 
as no traces of it are to be found in tliis neigbbourhuod, 
the only instance in which I ever saw the plant growing 
wild was when this building (the Museum Building, Saffron 
Walden) was erected and large quantities of earth removed, 
a few plants came up at the west end of the building, but 
the next season they all disappeared. 
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Of the name of Walden: some vriterti hare thought the 
name may simplT signify the walled place, wall-den, 
derived from British or Saxon words having that meaning. 
On the west and south side of the town is an extenuTe 
range of earthworks, known by the name of the Battle 
Ditches, and it has been stated that these Battle Ditch 
Rampartt,- which were oarried round the town, formed the 
wall from which "Walden took its name. This I consider a 
mistake. The Battle Ditches I believe to have been a 
Boman Camp, as Boman remains have been found in them, 
and I think I have been able to trace out their boundaries. 
HoUingshed states that the name Walden is derived from 
the Saxon word " vnM^ signifying a huge wood, and end, 
as if yon say the end in the wood ;" there may be some 
probability about this, as the town divides the Essex 
enclosed day, which might have been wood, from the 
open Cambridgeshire chalk fields. The derivation adopted 
by Morant is from wald and done, a low vale or bottom, 
this Z should think is the most probable origin of the word. 

The origin of the town is uncertain ; but in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, Amgar, Master of his Horse, was in 
possession of Walden and the manor ; which was afterwards 
granted by William the Conqueror to Q«offi%y deMandeville, 
who resided here, and is supposed to have built the Castle ; 
the remains of which are now reduced to ainere mass of 
flint grout work possessing no architectural feature except 
the semicircular recessed arohw in the basement of the 
keep. The round tower at the north west angle la a 
modem erection, built by Lord Howard de Walden for 
the purpose of hoisting a flag. The town continued to 
improve under the desoendanta of Geoffi^y de MandevUle, 
deriving additional consequence from the establishment of 
the weekly market, and ^e foundation of the monastery. 
The institution of the Guild in 1400 from which originated 
the corporation and the rebuilding of the beautiful church 
in the reign of Henry YI. and YII. show that it must have 
been a considerable place even at that early period. 

The borough, which is as extensive as the parish, oontains 
7,300 acres, and is 27 miles in circumference, including 
the Boyat Palace of Andley End. Few towns in the 
kingdom of its size and population have more charities and 
charitable institntions tlum Saffron Walden. 
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NOTICE OP A WOODEN EFHGY OP A PRIEST 
IN THE CHUBCH AT LITTLE LEI8HS. 

BY THX BKT. ¥. SFUBBKLL, If.A. 

Thebb are many small ohurohes in quiet out-of-the-way 
parishes in the country, which contain great treasures to 
the Arofaeeologifit. The Church dedicated to St. John, in 
the pariA of Little Leighs, is an instance: it stands some 
half-mile to Uie west of the high road which runs &om 
Braiutree to Chelmsford, no great way from the noted half- 
way house, now called 8t. Ann's C^tle Inn, but which 
was once equally, perhaps better, known as the " Hermitage" 
of St. Anne, and which is in the parish of Great Leigha. 
Within this church is contained the Effigy, the subject 
of onr notice, and which, though an arohesotogioal treasure 
of some importance, has not, I believe, been anywhere 
described before, or even mentioned by Morant, or any 
subsequent historian. 

Perhaps this unpretending Church is often passed by un- 
visited, by those who are hastening on to examine, that 
which is the general attraction at Little Leighs, the once 
stately Friory for Augustine Friars. True, there is little, 
if anything, left of tiie original foundation of 1230, but 
there are the 16th century Porter's Lodge and adjacent 
buildings, now worked up into a iarm-house ; and on 
the right of a square court, there is a noble Tower 
Gateway of three storeys, of red brick in the Tudor style, 
and nearly as perfect as when granted by Henry VIII. 
to Sir Bichard Rich, to whom the Priory was given 
at the Dissolution in 1536, soon after wMoh the new 
possessor was created a Peer, by the title of " Baron Bioh 
of Leeze." 

All these interesting remains have their own historic 
features, and are well worthy of a careful examination; 
but our present object bemg the mediaeval Efhgy — 
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&r older than anything at the Priory — we must retnni to 
that ancient edifice the Charoh which oontains it, and 
which happily presents to the eoclesioIogiBt also, very many 
additional features of equally real interest, and we will 
briefly examine that as an introduction to the chief 
object. 

The key of tibe chnrch, obtained at the clerk's cottage 
opposite the churchyard gate, opens the Priest's door m 
the south side of t^e chancel ; before unlocking it, on 
walking round the outside, there are to be noticed in the 
path a stone oofi&n, bottom upwards, and a stone coffin lid 
coped and carved, and in the walls themselves a small door- 
way of Decorated work, deeply moulded, and with jamb 
shafts ; and on the north side a projection from the wall 
which oontains the Effigy. On passing through this 
Priest's doorway, through a very thick massive wall, the 
visitor enters a small church, a plain oblong, without aisles, 
about 60 feet long by 17 feet broad, built in a very early 
period of the Norman style, possibly about 1085, and which 
by later insertions has been repaired about 1220, aa also in 
1350, and by the unhappy doings of some 80 years ago. 

Probably at the east end, was originally a round-headed 
triplet, but now a modem casement gives light there ; 
and fivm the height of about 12 feet from the ground 
the east wall has been destroyed, possibly with the 
original chancel roof; and whUst a thin modem wall sup- 
ports the window, the old wall projects both ways, the 
outeide being of so massive a thiokness aa to require to 
be roofed. 

There is no chancel aroh, but the woodwork of the 
roof and sill of the old Bood-soreeu sufficiently in- 
dicate the distinction. In the north wall is a simple 
Decorated window of two lights with a quatrefoil above, 
and towards the west, in both north and south walls, are 
the original small round-headed Norman windows, with the 

flass close to the outer wall, and the inside splay most 
eeply formed — the two marked characteristics of their 
venr early date. 

In the south wall, at the west end, is the doorway, pre- 
vioualy mentioned ; and in the same wall, at the eastern 
end, is a lanoet window, Early English, having the internal 
s^y of one side at a diJBEereat angle from that of the other, 
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and Bhortened bj the lover part being made into a aqoare 
eompartioent commonly called a Lychnoeoope. Outside, at 
the west end, is a pointed ehingle spire containing one bell. 
The font is octangular, placed on some - clustered shafting. 
There are no IvaaBes ; only some small pieces of eriginal 
stained glass in the Decorated window ; some open benches 
of oak, which still remain of 14th century work, as also some 
panels of Tudor linen-pattern ; and there are some mural 
tablets, whidi commemorate the name of Olmius, &mily 
connexions of the late Lord Waltham of New Hall. 

On entering the chancel by the Priest's door, the visitor 
sees, exactly iaoing him, a sepulchral tomb in the north 
wall, at about six feet from the east end. It is a fine monu- 
mental memorial in very good preserration, consisting of 
an arch, enclosing a recumbent Effigy within a niohe, six 
feet six inches long, by two feet wide, constructed in the 
wall with an outside projection of aboat one foot At first 
si^t a doubt arises whether Effigy and Tomb are coeval, 
but the style (%e9 drawii^J is evidently Decorated, and the 
date seems to be of both about the middle of Edward III.'s 
reign — 1360. The heading of the niche is a fine canopied 
ogee arch, 6ft. high, richly carved into a cinquefoil, each 
-^il double ousped, resting upon semi-shafts; a riohly 
elaborated finial surmounts the arch, and lofty pin- 
nacles, eq^ually well oarved, rise at the extremities ; the 
orocketing consists of leaves and aooms, and the spandrils 
between the cusps are delicately worked into heads and 



The material is olunoh, still soft, but retaining all the 
delicacy of the original carving, and now, through the lapse 
of time, toned down to a beautifiil cream colour, which 
gives all the details of the workmanship the exact appearance 
of their being cut out of the finest Caen stone. 

Within tUa canopied niche lies the Effigy. It is the 
Aill-Iength, recumbent figure of a Priest, of the natural 8iz& 
lying with the &oe upwards, and the feet to the east, dressed 
in his appropriate vestments. The figure, together with 
its accompanying pieces of detail, is oarved out of a solid 
block of oak, and the whole is now covered with white 
paint in such an efiiactnal maimer as to prevent traces being 
ascertained of other ooloura, which possibly underlie. The 
form of the body and the folds of the diapwy are excellently 
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TeU carved out, eqaallj, indeed, as in stone effigies ; and, 
excepting a few wanton mutilations, the whole tomb and 
fignre are in perfect preservation. 

A cushion, set lozenge-wise, forms the support for the 
head, on ei^er side of which are two figures, now bo 
mutilated that it is difficult to determine whether they 
represent angels or animals. The head weara a acull cap — 
an uncommon feature in effigies — which allows both a fringe 
of hair to escape round the forehead, and the hair at the 
back to flow down to the neok. The nose is much injured ; 
the ears project and lie out flat upon the hair behind them, 
a feature of peculiarly early work, as seen in the early 
brasses. The hands are crossed over the breast, and joining 
at the palms point the fingers upward to the iaoe. The 
feet are pointed, wearing chaussure, but without any mark 
of shoes, and rest on a round cushion, which is supported 
by two figures, apparently of a lamb and a bear. 

The Effigy is not represented to be wearing the proces- 
sional cope, but the costume of it displays the usual euofaar- 
istic vestments which were used by a clergyman of the 
Church of England of that period when celebrating service. 
It consists of the amice, which was a square of white linen 
placed round the neck, to meet in front and turn over 
as a kind of collar, and is here represented lying loosely 
round the neck, very mooh mutilated, and displaying the 
neck to be rather long. The amice joins the albe, which 
was a long linen garment with tight sleeves reaching t« the 
heels, and having embroidery as orphreys at the feet, and 
at the wrists for a kind of cii£ Over tiie albe hangs the 
stole, a long scarf of silk with wider fringed ends, and 
over the left arm rests the maniple, a shorter strip of 
linen with similarly firinged ends, and used originally as 
a napkin. The outermost vestment is the chasuble, 
which used to cover most of the body, hanging down 
both in front and behind, and which here has a long oval 
front, with an additional strip of embroidery something 
like the pall down the middle of it^ which is also un- 
common. 

Most of these articles were the ordinary vestments of the 
Ante-Beformation English Clergy, as they are now of the 
Boman Catholic : the few peculiar features in the costume 
and appearance of this Priest are also seen in monumental 
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brasses of the early date of 1320 : without, therefore, de- 
ciding the period of this Effigy to be quite as early, there 
seems to be sufficient reason to assign to it the date sdready 
meotioned of about 1350. 

After thus considering the general character of this Effigy, 
there are naturally suggested the questions, whc^'does this 
figure represent ? And what is the peouliarity of its being of 
wood? , 

In answer to the question, whVdoes the EfQgy represent, 
very little oan be said. This Priest was evidently of con- 
siderable importance, to be oommemorated by suoh a hand- 
some tomb ; but this does not give us his name nor precise 
clerical position even at Little Lees : and though possibly 
a restorer of the church, at least by his inserting the 
Decorated window adjoining the tomb, he was not, plainly 
enough, the founder. Possibly he built the tomb himself, 
making the erection in the Norman walls in his own life- 
time ; and, if ao, probably the Effigy was a likeness. This 
practice was not uncommon, and generally indicated some 
direct connexion between the person and the place. There 
is nothing to connect him with the Priory, however, which 
no doubt possessed too its own chapel and tombs. There 
is not now, if there ever was, a rim of brass round the tomb 
to tell the name : of course registers do not extend so far 
back. No tradition even exists in the village respecting him, 
and no recorded mention has been made either of the exist- 
ence of the person of whom this is the Effigy, or of anything 
which oan afford aoy clue to the discovery of his name or 
real position. In fact there is nothing whatever to identify 
the person here represented ; and accordingly, for want of 
any other appropriation, the Effigy may be assigned to he 
that of a Beotor of the parish of Little Leighs, who lived at 
the period of its assumed date. 

As to the points of the peculiarity of this Effigy being of 
wood, the remarkable feature is, the very great rarity of 
wooden Effigies, and the still more remarkable circnmstanoe, 
that this wooden Effigy shoiJd be of a Priest. Effigies in 
stone are comparatively very common, but they are chiefly 
of Kings, or Knights and their Ladies, Bishops or Judges, 
costly tombs with full-sized recumbent figures ; whilst 
generally the clergy, who served as the parish priests had, 
as their monument, only a superficial Effigy of incised sheet 
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brass, laid on aflat stone. No doubt, as in building houses, 
where, if stone was not procurable, as in Essex, red brick 
was used, so the peculiar resources of a county were regarded 
in the erection of tombs. Not that sfone Effigies are not to 
be found in Essex, but that the existing examples hare been 
brought from elsewhere ; and so the absence of any more 
durable material than oak in this county may partly account 
for the existence of this one. But this does not account for 
the dignity of our Priest in having a tiiU-sized Effigy. I 
believe there may be other wooden Effigies in districts where 
stone was formerly rare and transport difficult ; but whether 
ecclesiastical or lay, a very few only are known to exist, 
and it may he well now to mention them, to place them at 
once on record, and to encourage the further research for 
others. A friend (Mr. Albert Way) informs me that t^e 
only ecolesiastio he can recollect is an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in Westminster Abbey, of the date of Henry V., 
said to be of chesnut, now in a very damaged state, and 
which is considered to be the only wooden carcase of a 
statue formed with silver plates overlaid on the wood. From 
other sources of information I can hear of no more clerical 
statues, and thus if our Effigy at Little Leighs proves to be 
the only ecdesiastioal wooden statue in the kingdom, its 
rarity makes it all the more valuable generally, and one of 
the hitherto unknown archBeological treasures of our county. 
Ferha^ one of the best wooden efiigies known, is a cross- 
legged knight at Abergavenny, which is said to be a 
Eastings, and which has been removed from his tomb into 
a window. Another is the Effigy of Eobert Curthose — son 
of William the Conqueror — which is at Gloucester, but it is 
far inferior to the Hastings one. Possibly Gough, in hifl 
" Sepulchral Monuments," would supply indications of some 
others, but I have not been able to refer to that book. The 
only other wooden Effigy known to me is a knight in tiie 
Church of Elmstead, in this county, close by Col^ester. 

With regard, therefore, to the Effigy of Little Leighs, 
these two facts may be fairly deduced; — 1st, that it is one 
of the very few specimens of the wooden Effigies existing in 
England ; and second, that it is the only known example of 
the wooden Effigy of a Priest : and for these two reasons 
this Effigy seemed to require some notice and mention to 
be made of it. 

Digitizecy Google 
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THE EAST SAXON DIALECT. 

IT THE BBT. JOHN HOVHTEMSY JBFHSOn, T.9.JL. 

1 AM ooBBoious that it may, at first sight, be considered 
presumptuous in me to give my opinion on a subject on 
-which most members of the Essex Archeeologioal Society 
must needs be better informed than I. I have lived 
but five or six years among the East Saxons, and my 
knowledge of their idiom is, therefore, comparatively 
limited. 

Yet, on further consideration, my recent acquaintance 
with the subject would seem to be rather a qualification for 
the task than otherwise. A stranger remarks things -which 
are passed by without notice by those who are to the 
manner bom. Words and phrases which we have heard 
from our youth up make little impression upon us. It is 
when we come upon them suddenly that they strike upon 
our ears as something novel, and set us thinking about 
their meaning and origin. This is the reason why gram- 
mar is best studied in a dead language. The learner finds 
he must take nothing for granted — he must follow out 
every construction to its original reason and elementary 
composition. And it was, I fancy, for this reason that, 
when I came to this county about six years ago, I perceived 
that in the tongue of the common people, with whom 
I always like to talk, there was somethmg unusual, and 
not only unusual, but unusually strong, expressive, and 
poetical. From the mouth of village Mnda I heard the 
language of " Piers Ploughman," Chaucer, Spenser, Sydney, 
Hooker, Saunderson, Pearson, — the language of the great 
masters of English both in prose and verse. Words and 
phrases which are now heard only in the harvest field or 
the cottage of the ploughman, are those which gave 
strength and point to our English language before it was 
galliciBcd by Pope, and Latinised by Johnson, and utterly 
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barbarised by newspaper writeis. Maoh has been done 
directly by such writers as Dean Trench to restore the 
old Saxon fomily of words to their just rights and to 
send back the beggarly usurpers to the plaoe from 
whence they came. Much, too, has been done indirectly, 
in the way of example, by such writers aa Cobbett and 
Mr. Kingsley, who always prefer a good old Saxon word to 
one of modem introduction from the Latin or French. 
And .the greatest poet of our day, and one of the greatest 
that England has ever produced, has drawn &om the 
" wells of English undeflled" a stream of language which 
flows through the " Idylls of the King " in crystalline 
brilliancy and splendour. All these are leaders — men who 
set their mark on the thought and language of their age. 
Theirs it is to reap the full harvest. Yet they leave a 
few ears to be gleaned by such as I. I do not remember 
that any of our critics has observed the iact to which I 
wish particularly to direct attention ; and thfit fact is t^, 
that many words and forms of speech whidi are now 
considered low and vulgar are, on the contrary, not only 
perfectly good English, but mnch better Eowlish than 
many by which they have been pushed from their stools — 
I say better, becaiise they are generally of Anglo-Saxcm 
origin, and it is £rom the Anglo-Saxon element of out 
language that we get its point and strength. And if its 
strength, then its most valuable quality ; for in all arts — 
in painting, architecture, language— weakness is the one 
unpardonable fault, and strength the virtue which covers a 
multitude of sins. 

Some of the words and phrases which I am about to 
speak of I have met with in various writers of acknow- 
ledged excellence. For others I have not found any 
authority in books. My list of both is, I fear, very 
imperfect ; but I give it in the hope that some of my 
brother Aroheeologists may, by having the subject thus 
brought before them, be induced to fill up my short- 
comings, and not only to add to the Ust of words, but 
to supply further illustrations to those already given. 

The &Kt phrase I shall notice is one which is common 
to Essex and Fast Anglia— "At least wise," or, "at 
the least ways." If any one were to use this expression 
in polite society he would at once be set down as a 
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vulgarian. Yet it is inTariably used by Hooker, the 
most polished and dignified writer in the English language. 
In Book V. of the " Ecolesiaetical Polity," he asks, " Are 
they resolyed, then, at the least aise, if preaching be the 
only ordinary means whOTeby it pleaaeth God to save our 
bouIb, what kind of preaching it is that doth save ? " The 
oldest and fullest form is, " at the least way." Thus 
Absolon, in ChauoeFB " Milleres Tale," says : 

" For yet I schal not mjase. 
That alle leile wey I scbal her kyue." 

, In Hooker we find another idiom, now quite confined 
to the oommon people. Long is used to mean " owiog 
to." As, "It is long of you I lost my place." "Few 
there are," says Hooker, (Eccles. Pol., Book VI. 1,) 
"of so weak capacity but public evils tiey easily espie; 
fewer bo patient as not to complain when the grievous 
inconveniences thereof work sensible smart Howbeit to 
see wherein tke harm which they see consisteth, the 
seeds from which it sprang and the method of curing 
it, belongeth to a skill the study whereof is bo full of toU 
and the practice so beset with difficulties, that wary and 
respective men had rather seek quietly their own, and 
wish that the world may go well, ao it be not long of them^ 
than with pain and hazard make themselves advisers for 
the oommon good."* Another word, now considered vulgar, 
is the verb " to fare." An Essex man will tell you " It 
feres as lliough it was a-going to rain ; " or " It fare a 
kind of coolish, like," when you are nearly frozen to 
death. This expression occurs in Chaucer and "Piers 
Ploughman : "— 



What al tliis qneinte cast was for to teje ; 

But natheles aLo/erd^&xei) as sohe schuld deye," 

Chadoes's " Milleres Tale," 

And Hooker, (Eccles. Polity, B. V. 207.), " With 

* Ur. JacktOD, of Colohefitar, hu drawn mj atteatiaii to a panag< In the "I^jot 
tba ImMt Hinitnl " where thu idiom U lued : — 

" And irhsn I lay in dongMin dark. 
Of Naworth Caitls loti« moDthi three, 
Till nnBomed with i, thuauod mark, 
Dailc HiugiaTe, U w« bmg of ihtt." 
Still Ihji I oanddet rather ■ reTival of the idiom — a modem aotiqiw. 
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religion it fareth as with other sciences ; the first delivery 
of the elements thereof must, for like consideration, be 
framed according to the weak and slender capacity of 
young heginners." 

This word, however, must be distingnished from another 
which is identical with its spelling and sound. With 
us " to fare " is need instead of " to farrow," and a ferrow 
is called " a fare." Thus Tusser, who was bom at Riven- 
hall, and lived and farmed in Kelvedon parish, writes : — 

" Sows ready to farrow this time of the year. 
Are for to be made of and counted full dear. 
For now ia the loss of a fart of the sow 
More great than the lose of two oalTes of the cow." 

" Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandrie." 



And again :■ 



" Good farvng bow 
Holds pro&t with cow." — Ihid. 



Here we find both the verb and noun. 

Another obsolete, but perfectly correct idiom^ still used 
in Essex, is the use of " being " to mean " as " or " since." 
— For instance, an 'East Saxon will say, " Bemg you are 
a-going to have that mead for hay to-year, you had beat 
shut it off in March." The first clause of the sentence 
is thus made a sort of Kominative absolute ; and it is by 
no means a bad construction. It is stronger far, I think, 
than if the sentence had begun with " as " or " since." 
So thought Bishop Pearson: — " For Jetri^' every particular 
congregation professing the name of Christ was irom the 
beginning called a Churoh ; i«iny likewise all such congre- 
gations considered together were originally comprehended 
under the name of the Church ; i«ny these two notions of 
the word were different, it came to pass that for distinction's 
sake at first, they called the Church, taken in the large 
and comprehensive sense, by as large and comprehensive 
a name, the Catholic Cburoh." 

This, again, must be distinguished from another East 
Saxon use of the word " being," and a very fine simple 
expression it is. "Being" is used to mean "maintenance;" 
thus, "I keep bis house, and he gives me my being." 

Modern grammarians tell us that in English two 
negatives make an affirmative. This is doubtful. It is 
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not SO in Greek, the moat acientifio language known. It 
is not 80 in either Anglo-Saxon or French, the two 
languages of which English is formed ; and it is not so 
in the colloquial English of the common people. An 
Essex man will say, " I do mi know nothing about it ; " 
and no one in his senses would suppose that his meaning 
was that be knew something about it. He is merely follow- 
ing the old idiom which was in use till very lately — at 
least as lately as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Thus, 
in " Twelfth Night," Viola says : — 

" By innocence I swear, and hj m; yontli, 
I have ODD heart, one bosom, and one truth,— 
And that no woman has ; nor n»iMr nont 
Shall mutress be of it." 

It was certainly in use in the reign of Eichard II., when 
Chaucer wrote, as the following yery elegant examples 
will show : — 

" For BOthely no wight that excnseth himself wilAilIy of his synne, 
may nought be delivered of his synae til that he mekely biknowetti his 
eynne. — " Peraone's Tale." 

" In this tretise, divided in five partes, wi] I shew the wonder light 
rules and naked wordes in English, for Latine n* canst thou nat yet but 
smale, my little sonne.'' 

" Conolusiops of the Astrolabie," addressed to bis Son Lewis. 

I wUl next mention some of our grammatical inflec- 
tions, which seem to me much stronger and better than 
those which hare received the seal of modem currency. 
Yon know that in English there are two ways of forming 
the past tenses of rerbs, namely, either by altering the 
vowels or by adding the particle ed. The former is called 
the strong, the latter the weak formation. Now the ten- 
dency of change has been to disuse the strong and to 
substitute tiie weaker in its place. And sorry I am to say 
that one of the most nerrous and tmly Baxon of our 
writers has fevoured this change, and proposed that it 
should be adopted in all cases. This is one of the few 
mistakes which Oobbett made in matters of taste. Well, 
the East Baxon peasant still holds firmly to the strong 
inflection. He will tell you that he rep an acre of wheat ; 
that he spore (spared) the hay, being there was so little 
of it ; that after he had clent the copper be Ut the fire 
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and hit some water for brewing ; that he gave the pigs 
some flet-milk (from Jlete, verb, to skim); that he gm 
tares and mew them for his horees in the spring ; that he 
holp load the wagon, and that when it was lod he rfri^it to 
Colchester ; that Bill Keeve ahea him a monBtrouB pretty 
calf, and that he retch out his hand to feel if it was hi. 
The following are a few instances from old writers, in 
justification of our East Saxon usage : — 

*' He hath Aofyim hit servant Israel." 
" Song of the Blessed Virgin" in the Book of Common Prayer. 

" Mj mind is like to the Aabeston stone 
Which if it once be hit (heated) in flames of fire." 

G&eiks'h " Alphonsns." 

"fiylvanus gives to Pallas' deity 
This gallant bough raughl (reached) from an oalcen tree." 
Peele's " Arraignment of Paris." 

" This night, and the night insning, after sumptuons suppers in his 
(Alasco's, who was Tisiting Oxford) lodging, he personally was present 
with his traine in the hall ; first at the plaieing of a pleasant Comedie, 
intituled ' RivaleB ' ; then setting out of a verie statelie Tragedie, named 
' Dido,' wherein the Queene's banket, (with .Eneas' ' Narration of the 
Destruction of Xroy'), was livelie described in a marcfapaine patteme; 
there was also a goodlie sight of hunters, with fidl crie of a kennell of 
houndes ; Mercuric and Ins descending and ascending &om and to an 
high plaoe ; the tempest, wherein it hailed small confeots, ruined rose- 
water, and mtm an artificiall kind of snow, all strange, nmrvellom and 
abundant." — H o lutsb bs . 

*' Upon the frere his herte was bo wood, 
That lyk an aspen leef he quok (quaked) for ire." 

Chaitobb's " Sompnoures Prologue." 

These examples will suffice to show that the older the 
English the more frequent the use of the streng formation. 

Our Saion anoestora had a very nice ear, which is shown 
in the way in which they softened the proper names of 
persons and places — for instance, in calling Magdalen, 
Maudlen. They could not endure the excessive hissing, 
which was so painful to Malibran'a ear, that when she had 
to sing an English song, she used without ceremony to 
out out all theyi, leaving the sense to take oare of itself 
When our ancestors wanted to make a noun ending with 
a hissing letter plural, instead of adding a, they added ft. 
We still keep this form in ov^n, but in ^e analogous oase 
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of houtettj we have disused, while the East Saxon has 
shewn his good taste in keeping it 

It was only the other day that a labourer, speaking to 
me of a sick oow, used the word "maw," pronounced 
something like mati, for " stomach." This is from the 
Anglo-Saxon tnoffa, as " stomach " is from the French 
esiomae, and we find the word in all the old English 
writers, Chaucer, Piers Ploughman, Shakspeare, and his 
contemporaricB. Piers Ploughman, translating from the 
Proverbs, says: — 

" The iDan that much honey eteth, 
His mawe it engleymeth." 

Again, Shakspeare makes King John, as he is dying, 
poisoned in the garden of Swinatead Abbey, answer to 
Prince Henry, when the latter asks how he fares : — 

" Poisoned, ill-fore, dead, forsook, cost off: 
And none of ;ou will bid the winter come 
To throat his icy fingers in my nwiw. 

" King John," Act V. So. vii. 

Kow I venture to say that if, instead of using the Anglo- 
Saxon " maw," the poet had made King John talk of his 
" stomach," he would have called up ludicrous, rather than 
tragic, ideas in the mind. The two words mean absolutely 
the same thing ; but the very endeavour to make the 
English less coarse, by putting a French for a good plain- 
spoken Anglo<Saxon word, defeats itself. 

You all recollect Falstaflf's adventure in the buck- 
basket. Mrs. Page says: — . 

" And throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Or it 
is whiting time ; send him by your two men to Datchet-mead." 

" Merry Wives of Windsor." 

Now I venture to say very few people who do not know the 
customs of the peasantry, understand this passage. They 
know that Falstaff was put into a basket; they have a 
general idea of Shakspeare's dri/i — of what he is driving 
at. But / like to know the exact significance of every 
word and simile and alliifiion in such a writor as Shakspeare ; 
and unless we know the home-life of the English people 
we cannot do this. Well, Mrs. Page here speaks of two 
distinct processes, both of which are now practised in 

Y 
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every village in France, and used to be practdaed in every 
village in England. The linen was first roughly washed 
in a river or pond ; it was then laid in a great tub, 
called a " buet " (of which bucket is the diminutive, as 
jacket is of jack), and covered with aaok-oloth, upon which 
were laid wood-ashes; upon these was poured boiling 
water, which, after taking the potass out of the a^es, 
percolated through the linen, carrying with it all impuri- 
ties, and was then let out by a bung-hole in the bottom. 
A lady residing in Kent, who has made Shakspeare her 
special study, assures me that she remembers when there 
lued to be a periodical " whiting-time " and " buck- 
washing" in every country-houBe. We find the verb 
"buck" in "Piers Ploughman" : — 

" Do-bet shall beten it and bovien it 
As bright as any acarlet." 

That is, shall beat it with a mallet in the river, as yon 
may see it done in France, and then " buck " or wash it in 
a lai^e tub in the way I have explained. 

Tusser, from whom I have already quoted, uses the word. 
He is deahng among the hours of the day the employ- 
ment proper to each: — ■ 

Thefint eoek crotoath. 
« Maids 1 S o'clock ! knead, lay your buelti or go brew ;" 

The next eock trmoeth. 
'* And cobble and botch ye than cannot buy new." 

" Five Hundred Poinfea of Good Hnsbandrie." 

We may ohserre, by the way, the early houn kept 
by our ancestors. I fancy the modem "servant-gal" 
would soon give warning if she were expected to get 
up at three o'clock to make bread, or wash, or ht&ir. 
However, a word now used in Essex explains the meaning 
of this word "to buck." The well or hollow part of a 
tumbrel or wagon is called the "buck," and I believe it 
to be applicable to any large vessel, whether round or 
square, such as the great washing tubs used in the process 
I have described. 

The mention of Datchet-moad puta me in mind of a 
very poetical and pretty word used in Essex. An Eaat- 
BaxoD never says meadow, but always mead. It was only 
the other day &at my servant said to me, " I seigh that 
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gentleman a'ooming askew the mead a quarter-of-an-hour 
Bgon." This we should oonsider Tulgar, yet Chaucer 
Bays: — 

" The elf-queen, with hir joly oompuKnye, 
Dauncdd ful oft in many a grene medd. 

" Wjrf of BathoB Tale." 

So Milton, reckoning up the pleasant objects of tiiie country, 
places among them 

"The tanned hay-cook in tlie mead."— " L'All^To." 

The sentence wbi(^ I have chosen for an example gives 
two other East-Saxon forms; "I lee," or more properly 
seigh, for " I saw ; " and " askew," across, used as a 
preposition. Askew, the adTerh, is still employed by 
writers in a ludicrous sense. 

I eeiffh is a form of the past-tense found in the best 
early writers. " Piers Flonghman," whose 'Rr^glish is per- 
fectly correct, though often colloquial, says; — 

" Hie donshtieBte Doctoor 
And dinnour of the Trinitee, 
Was Austin the olde. 
And highest of the fear, 
Seide tbns in a sermon, 
I teigh it written ones." 

Chaucer uses both se^A and saw : — 

" Now is time wake al night, 
For sikerly I lawh him nought stiring 
About his dore syn day began to spnng. 

" Miileres Tale." 
" Ne never itigh I a more boanteone." 

" Troilns and CresBida, B. I." 

From this I would conjecture that tiie two forms were 
not used arbitrarily, but that one had a sort of Aorist sig- 
nification, and denoted a distinction in the past-tense too 
subtle for us, but not for the East-Saxon peasant, to 
perceive. 

We should think it very vulgar to say " ax " for " ask ; " 
yet ax is nearer to the original Anglo-Saxon form, aehsumf 
and is used by Chaucer: — 

"And when these folk togidere assembled were, this Melibena in 
BOryrfiil wyse sohewed hem Ms oaas, and by the maner of his speche 
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it semed that in his herte he bar a cruel ire, redy to do vengeance on 
bis fooB, and eodcynly decdrede that the werre achnlde byg^ine, bat 
natbelcH yet axed he ber counseil in this matier." 

" The Tale of Melibena." 
" Beknown " and " unbeknown," are words still used 
\}y the Essex people. We should be shocked to hear them 
in polite society, yet they are quite as good English as 
benumb, beq>atter, and others of the same kind. They 
are found in Chancer and in "Piers Ploughman," for 
instance: — 

" Shall no lewednesse (want of learning) lette 
The leode tliat I loTye, 
That he ne worth araunced, 
For I am leknowtn 
Ther konninge clerkes 
Shol clokke behinde." 

It is not uncommon for an old-fashioned person in Essex 
to say, "I fare featly this morning," that is, 1 feel sprightly, 
lively. The word is used by Sbakspeare. Ariel sings — 



Comtsied when you hare, and kissed — 

The wild wares wfaist — 
Foot it featly here and there'. — *' Tempeat," 

I am told by one of our Members, Captain" Jesse, that he 
once heard a witness at the Assizes at Chelmsford, use l^e 
espression "I seigh him hide it under his gaberdine^* 
meaning his smock &ock. This is the picturesque word 
used by Shylock in describing the indignities heaped upon 
him by Antonio : — 

" Yon call me misbeliever, cut-throat d<^. 
And spit upon my Jewish gabtrtUnt," 

From this we may learn that the "Jewish gaberdine" 
was a sort of long robe, like the very tasteful frocks worn 
by the Essex labourers. 

Another Shakspearean word which we have retained is 
"Maund," a basket. I am told by Mr, Jackson that an 
old gardener used to say to him when he was a boy, " go 
fetch the cross-maund," that is, the basket with the 
handle across it. 

If Dr. Johnson and other Shakspearean Commentators 
had known the £^sex dialect, tiiey would not have talked 
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Bach an mfiuit;f of nonseiiBe about that exquisite passage 
in the Tempest, where Frospero says to Miranda : — 

*' Thoa didst unUe, 
Infiu^d witli a fortitude from heaven, 
VTbea I have dteked the sea with drops fiill salt" 

" Tempest" 

Decked is evidently a mistake for, or a form of, the word 
" dagged," bedewed. 

There are two very elegant euphemisms in oommon use 
in Essex. To avoid saying that a man lies dead, they say, 
"He lies by the wall;" and to avoid saying they are 
about to bury, they say, they are about to heaUw him. 

The remaming Essex words whioh I have been able to 
collect from time to time shall be placed in alphabetical 
order : — 



A'CoIdi adj., cold 
A-diy, tuy., thirsty. 

AllegDger, c, to go out to a ship to sell provisions. It appears to he a 
comhination of aller, Fr., and its English tnmslation, to go. 



Baek-honse, n., the back part of the house where the copper, otcd and 

siiikare. 
'Bag, v., to boast. Perhaps a form of brag. 

Banges, v. irnperional. " It bonges." It rains a fine drizzling raio. 
Bangj, adf'., rainy, showery. 
Bestow, v., to bury, a enphemism. 
Blind-man' a-holiday, n., twilight. 



Br*m4 M any wilde bore."- 



" Mort 'd'. 



Bamming, porf., dealing with the sailors just retained from aToyage. 
Bnntin, adj., nntidy. 
Buttery, n., larder. 



Caddow, n., a jack-daw. 

Cade, N., a fit^ot. 

Cadger, n., a beggar. 

Cammooks, n., broken victoals. 

Camp, v., to play at fbot-ball, from A.S. oempan, to fight The game 

IS the same ae that called touie in Britanny. 
Chate, »., a treat, fi;om A.N., achate, a &irii>g or something bought 
Chank, v., to champ, or ohew. 
Chice, »., a small quantity, as " a chioe of salt" 
Chiddiok, some as chice. 
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Cold-olull, M., agae. 
Cop, v., to throw, tOM. 

" I oonid htve eopt them kt th^ p«tM.** — Blookfuia 
Crook, n., toot 
Crone, m., an old ewe. 

Coloh, Ik, mbbiali ; also the stones, old oyateT-ahellfl, piecei of wood, 
he., at tlie bottom of the sea, to wluch the amtul brood of tbe 
o^t«T oleares. 
See Dr. Bfsat'i " Hiit of tbe Ro7«l Booiety," quoted by UoTant. 

D. 

Dag. n., dew. 

Dang, v., to throw down Tiolently. 

Dapster, n,, a dab, or adept. 

Dilvered, ^rf., died. 

Dtmt, «., to eonftise bj noiae. 

Dullar, n., a confaeed noiae. 



Eddiafa, »., land whioh has been hud down in gntas or dorer. 



Etoh, n., a ridge. 

Emer, adv., hud by. 

Ereryech, »., eaoh. Hie old form foand in the ballada is ereriphone. 



Favonr, v., to reeemble ; aa, " He &TOiin his mother," he is lilce his 

mother. 
Fettle, p., to mend, pnt in order. 
Fettle, n., order, " out of fettle." 
FinniekB, n., a person who behavea finnilcinly. 
Flop-mouthed, adj., large-mouthed. 
Frayel, »., a rnah basket. 

"And thume dul he t««tifie of the Trinity, 
And take hii falove to wittiMH 
What he fond in nfrftl 
After ■ frerea Uving." — " Fien Ploughman." 



Oammiok, v., to gosnp ox idle. 

Oawm, v., to stare about. 

Gay, n., a picture. 

Gibbet, n., a short stiok, used by boys to throw at birds and by Dukes' 

to throw at Aunt &dly. 
Giimiok, a^'., neat. 

Qoffle, t>., to gobble. B and F in the middle of a word are oonTertible. 
Gotoh, M., ajug. 
Ouloh, or Hug-^:ii!ch, adv., heavily ; as *' I fell down hvg-gideh." Aa 

example of onomatopeia. 
OnOioDt n., atomaoh-ache 
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H. 
Hackle, n., clothes, properly thatah, and benoe the thatch-like feathen 

on a cock's neck. 
Hain, v., to driTe away. 
Hainish, adf., showery. 



Haysel, n., bay barrest. 

Bead, n., used where we sfaotild use face ; aa " I told him to his head." 

Heft, v., past tense of verb to heave. 

Hinder, adv., yonder. 

Hobbly, adf., uneTon. 

Hoppet, n., a small enclosure near a house. 



Jounce, v., to jolt. 
Jub, v., to tiot slowly. 

K. 
Kill-ware, Eiln-vare, n., &e^ta. 
Kilter, n., order ; " Out of kilter." 
Kit, n., a number, " The whole kit of them." 



Lap-dab, n., a perspiration. 

La^ess, n., bounty. 

LicTc, adv., gladly. 

List, adj., quick ; as, list of speech. This is the adjeotiTe from which 
the verb listen, and the adjeotiTe listless, are formed. 

Look-at-the-Nose, v., to be out of temper, which is shown by a person's 
looking down ; or perhaps by a drawing of the muscles of the nose. 

Lope, e., to take long strides. It enters into the composidou of inter- 
loper, landloper, 

Lotten, v., to reckon on; as "I quite lotten on it," i.e., I antisipato it 
with pleasure. 

U. 
Ma^ot, n., a foncy. 
Mannick, v., to play tricks. 
Mannick, n.Tone who plays tricks. 
Mawther, n., a girl en wench, a word of Danish origin. 

" Ko aocmer s-wwing but ont bj-uid-b;, 
Widi Moutji^r or boj that aluom can ezj; 
And let them be umid with tling or witn bow, 
To tCMe liwtj pigeon, the rook or the eniw." — Tobibb. 

Math, n., generally nsed in composition with after. After-math meona 

the second crop of a meadow. 
Mort, n., a great number. 



Mannd, »., a basket 
Mosey, ad/,, downy. 
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Huoh good-man to jou 1 a friendly wish. 

Mnloh, n., rotten straw. Prabablj another form of mnllod. Speaking 
of the medlar, Ghanoer aaye — 

"Thit like frajrtiieTec len^flie w«n, 
Til it b»n)(e in mnllok or u stn." — " Cut. Talea." 

N. 

Newin, n., yeaat. 

Ni^le, v., to dawdle or trifle. Perhaps another form of niffle. 

Nje, n., a pheaaanfa neat. Tliis is not perfaapa peculiar to Essex, bat aa 

the word is always used by Essex gamekeepers, it onght to find a 

plaoB here. It ia Anglo<Nonaan. 

O. 

OSward, ath., on the off side, in opposition to toward. An Eases 
ploughman will any, " I notched my plough offWard and toward,' 
that IB on both sidea. 

Onkid, atjr'.. Icmely. 

Ont-of-aight, v., to watoh a person till he is ont of aighL " I out-of- 
aighted him." 

P. 

Pawie, n., the oowalip, 

Fei^ e., to lurk. 

Pightle, n., a small encloanre. 

Pixlger, n., a &t peraon. 

Pry, or priae, v., to force up by Icrerage ; as " to pry open a box." 

Pnggle, «., to poke out, as to puggle the ashes, a oniin, or anything that 

ie encumbered with mbbieh. 
Furely, adv., in good health, as "Thank yon, I f^ quite purely to-day." 
Put the miller's eye out, to put too much water in anything. 



,, to choke. 
Quiany, adv., quite. 

R. 
Bap and rend, v., anatch and tear. 
Raaale, v., to stir violently, as to raaale the embers ii 
Rila, c, to provoke. 
Ringle, n,, a ring. 
Roake, «., to blaze furiously. 
Rowan, n., the after-grass. 
Runty, a^., surly. 



Sig, «., to hang down heavily. 

Sndy, adj., mean. 

Scape, n., the husk of a walnut Also a verb, to ahell. 

Scranch, «., to scratch. 

Sorowdge, n., a crowd. 
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Soruah, v., to crush. 

Sele, n., time. *' He oomea at all sales and seasons." " He gave me 

the eele of the doy." 
Shack, n., the com Bhaken out of the ears in the £eld. 
Shimmer, n,, a gleam. 
Shot, n., the reckoning. 

Shty, adj., heav^, applied to bread which has not risen. 
Sizzle, R., to singe. 
Slammicks, n., a sloven. 
Snace, n., the snuff of a candle. 
Spalt, adj., brittle, 
fiquench, «., to quench, 
^qui^le, v., to shake out. 
Squloh, M., a fot person. 
Staddle, ».. the stump left by the woodoatters for the next orop of 

nndervrood to grow fVom. 

" LesTB gTOwiog for ttaidUt the Uteat sad best." — Tcrssaa. 

Starkle, c, to startle. 

Stover, n., clover, hay. 

StuU, »., a great hunch, as of bread. 

Snzcles, n., nasty messes. 

Swack, t>., to strike. 

Swange, v., to mow the tufts of long grass lefl in a pasture-field. 

Sweid, n., a sword. This is the Anglo-Saxon form, sweord or swerd. 

" But let iu nov go to tliilke horiiblo sTeiyiog of sdjuriunoun, u dooD these fitlie 
enctauntoutB or negromBnciecei in baomsaful ' — -'-- - '- - > ' >■ 
tvtrd," and 10 oD.^UAncBB, " Fersaaea Tale," 



. baomsaful ef waUr, or in a bright 



cen, »., to be attached to, now a legal term, and preserved in the 
names of such places as Kirby4e-8oken, Wolton<le-3oken, and 
Thrik-le-Soken. When a young man is much attached to a gill, it 
is said, " He quito $okeM to her." 



Ten, v., to count. 

Tester, n., a sixpence, 

Tetohy, adf., peevish. 

Tewly, adj., poorly, sick. 

Thiller, or Thill-horse, »,, the horse that works in the shafts. 

Thurrow, »., a furrow, 

Thtusin, adv., thus. 

Timersome, adj., timorous. 

Together, on expletive of which it is difficult to explain the exact force. 
An Essex man will say to one person, " Where are you a-going 
to, together ?' It implies a certain degree of blame. 

To-year, adv., this year, like to-day. 

" Yet had I lover wedda no wyf to-yesr."—" Wyf of Bathes Prol<^." 

Tod, ft., a pollard-tree. 
Truck, n., rubbish. 



Uster, adv., formerly. 
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Wanty, »., a belly-band. 



Weltered, part., faded, as flowers in the sun. 

Weanel, n., a weanling, a calf in its first year, after it has been weaned. 

Wont, (I., used only iu composition, aa "a three- wont- way, a four-wont- 
way. " Derived from the Anglo-Saxon Wend, a turn, which is 
derived from Wendnn, to turn or go, as gate is from gin. Went, 
in the sense of path, occurs in Chaucer : — 



Y. 

Yam, v., to earn — a Danisb form, as Yuri for Earl. 

Yelk, M., the yellow part of an e^. This is more correct than yolk, 

as being nearer the word from which it is derived. 
Yulk, v., to jerk. 



This ie, I "believe, but an imperfect list of the good 
English ■words which, though obsolete, are still used in 
Besex. But even from this, it is apparent how necessary 
ifi some acquaintance with our provincial dialects tc every 
one who wishes f^ read and enjoy our early writers. We 
have seen in one instance, that a knowledge of the Essex 
dialect would have saved the editora of Shakspeare from 
talking a great deal of nonsense. 

But how does it come that words once held in honour, 
hut disused in modem books and conversation, are thus 
found lingering in the mouths of the people of particular 
provinces? Tbas question is not easily answered; but a 
similar phenomenon may be observed in Greek. We find 
in Homer many .^k>lic and Doric forms. Are we to 
suppose that be, being an Ionian, adopted the vulgarisms of 
other provinces ? Surely not. He sang in the language of 
his own day ; but some forms which were then universal 
were afterwards disused in Ionia, and became localised 
in other districts. As, therefore it is necessary for us to 
know Bomething of the provincial forms of Greek in 
order to read Homer, so is a knowledge of provincial 
English indispeuBable to the student of our older literature. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

Jufy 15, 1861. 

Deab ^ni> Bet. Sib, 

I HA.TB at length, the pleasure of sending 
you a copy of the MS. now in the Library of Trinity 
CoUege, Dublin, which relates to the Abbey of Stratfoi^ 
Langthome, in our county. I am indebted to a member 
of the Univeraity of Dublin for the very careful transcript 
of this MS. which I possess, copied line for line, and the 
original spelling faithfully retained. Besides the title- 
page, and a memorandum on the last leaf, it consists 
of only four pages of writing, of which the two first 
ue much more closely written than the two last 
Should you consider the contents of this MS. of sufG.- 
cient interest to ' offer this copy of it to the Essex 
Archajological Society, I beg that you will do so. 

You will perceive that the MS. ia only a copy ; and in 
some parts a translation of the original documents. It 
preserves the record of two arbitrations respecting the 
disputed rights of the Abbots of Stratford, and the Prior- 
esses of St. John Baptist's, Holiwell, to tithes in the 
parish of Leyton. Also a charter of de Taloines, which is 
obviously a translation of that by which Gunnora, grand- 
daughter of Peter de Valoines, gave the tithes of her 
Lordship in Leyton to the Nuns of Holiwell. This charter 
is not given in the " Monasticon," but the confirmation of 
the gift by Eichard the First is there recorded. 

The earliest Arbitration took place between Abbot 
Biohard and Maude the Prioress in the year 1222. The 
other, between Abbot John Kieside and Johann Serenoak 
the Prioress is without date, but the memorandum' at the 
back of the last page, probably marks the period as that 
of Edward the Fourth. I have not seen the name of 
Abbot John Bieside in any other document. That of 
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Ab1x>t Biohard ooonn in the Close Soils and Alienation 
Pines, between the years 1218 and 1233. Neither Maude, 
nor Johann Sevenoak, are named in the list of the 
Prioressee of Holiwell given in the " Monastieon." 

I presume that "Carmidue Monalium," may be the 
same as " Carpethnn." By a clause in a charter of 
Hemy the Third, the Monka of Stratford had permission 
to disafibrest their Orove of Carpethun at Leyton, and 
make a park there ; also to assart and coltiTBte the same 
if they so wished — [Charter of 37 Hen. iij, recited in 
Confirmation Charter of the 2nd of Hen. viiji] 

1 am at a loss to explain "the Manor of Cowleize?" 
inscribed on the title page : the mark of-' interrogatioB 
implies some donbt or query. May it not be an erroneous 
node of writing Cowbridge? a manor early possessed 
by the Monks of Stratford in the parish of Qinges- 
liounteney. 

I am, Sir, 

Tours very truly, 

K. F. 

The Rbt. B. L. Cutti, 

Mtn.S4t. afflitSutaAnlimalBgieaSvtitljf. 



ITiOt page of MS."] 

®^ cuslomt roll $t: ot^i nous tonumfngc 
t{|i manntr of r (Sotolti^t ] 

^Itt topft of l{ie boolce of iIk lati iVtonastctjit 
of Sblintfoitr cadet) Bomtstrngt. 
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Lord Abbott a-d ^'^^'^t ■ ^tJ''^»'^ '^'"°^' 

•hyweU for tithe. '^'Jf ?"'^"To^'^ ^^ ^'" 

■tJ-tjf^ I °' "'^ bouse of Stratford Langthome 

Tharbitrem* made betweene John Reiaide Abbot & 

Conveiit and Johana. Sevenock prtoreme St convent 

of Saint John of Holywell in tiie com: of Hidd: 

of all tithes of the manor of Rukholde and the d°" lauds and teats. 

• Hot disUDct, probabi; BolrwcU. 
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of the Mine Pri«reB§e and convent in Layton made hj William 
Wetynge, Robert Kere^, that i» to Bsie, boa. 

So that the laide Pnoresee and convent and their Buceetaores shall 
pceive for ever all tithea of lauda, paatnres, meadowea and d"* woodds 

of the saide numo' under written, that ia to sale in the aside piashe 
Scilt. 

a felde oalled grete otefelde oont; aboate xvi acr* 

a felde oalled Utle otefelde oont : aboute vi an* 

a felde called the brodefelde of Rukholde being 

of bathe fta of the kings bighe waye ther 

con' by eBtimacion Aboute xiv oci* 

a more oalled Rokholde more, oon' by estjmacion 

iij woods and pasture xz acr* 

a felde oalled shevterefelde oon' by estim vij aer* 

of Snakwode oon' by estintaoon iiij acr* 

of peryfelde con' by estim , xniitj.ncr* 

of kelwell con] by estim ^. acr* 

of holfeld oonteigning bj e«tim zij. aor* 

of thra crofts one Rysshotts ud Haidleys 

conteignine by estimacion x acr* 

a ffelde called Uamnies oon' by esdm xij. acr* 

And of all the de*" lands of the saide priotesse 

and convent 
That is to sale, 

of sewales felde con' by estimad ix aor* 

of haleweU garden con' by estim v aer* 

of halywell down & heswel downe eon' by eit : . . xxx aor* 

of fferthins croft conteig. by estiih. a j acr* 

of hawkeiield con' by estim. a v aor* 

of MeryhiU con' by estimac a , ix acr* 

of bromefelde eon' by estimaC a , xxiij aot* 

of Sonthmede con' by estimac a v acr^ 

In dvvB prcells in oomon mede a j aor* 

of all the lands and tenLs John Drake oalled i 

Prests croft lieng in v crofts of lands being ] xix aoi' 

in le brache cont: by estimaS i I 

of Robert Boldcwyn of Loytoa stone con', a . , xxx aor* 

IPag* II. of MS.'] 

And the foresaide Abbott and convent and his suooesors for ever shall 
pceive all tithes underwritten as well upon all the foresaide pcells of 
meadowe lands & pasture nforeaaide as of all other pcells of lande 
medowe and pasture in Leytoo. 

And the said Abbott conveot and their successors for ever shall 
parceive all tithes of all the lands, wodds, medowe & pasture now in 
thands of the tenaunts and fermcw* as well of the saide Manor of 
Rukholde as of all other in the saide piMhe of Layton. 

of one teni v aor* land & j Rod medow Richard Hungel 
of j teni V aoT* land & j rod medow , . Rioh: Lambe 
or iij tent. II ■.«• l.nd & i »r- m.d.w j ^''^^ of Lood ! 
ij aor* land and medow, . . , ,* John Woodroof. 
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j tent V MI* limd j rod medow. j '^^^^^"^ 

of ij l£iit.e X acf land & d' aci* medbw Jo : Stu^ 
j tcQt T Bcr* of land j rod mcdov John Uowr 

of ij tenti 1 acr- of land d- acr- medow } '''^^^ '^ ^^^ " 
of j teni T acr* land J rod medow Henry Bejrrde 



of 1 tent V acr' land , 
of J tent T acr" land 
if I t«nt V acr* land 



rod medov Thorn'. l^Uoke 

rod medow Thorn*. Broke 

rod medow John Ban 

of ij teaLs X acr* land d" acr* medow John Hanger the 

Sonne of William Hanger, 

of j tent ▼ acr" land j rod medow .... Will" Wetynge 

of J tent V aor* land j rod medow .... John Slondon 

of IX acr* d" land lieing in ij crofts . , Ede : Baldock 

of j croft oont t acr* luid John Stacey, 

Layton retume of land there in the xziiij yer 
of the raigne of King Edward the fiburthe — 

In Northfelde a i^ aor* 

In priofelde a xxv acr" 

In Mackingfelde xvj acr* 

In Estfelde xzix acr* 

In Churchefelde vij acr* 

In brodefelde Wiy acr" j rod 

In Cobingdowne yj aor*p rod 

In ffleth shots x acr' j rod 

In longefelde , iv acr' j rod 

In Wimeffelde xxiij acr* j rod 

In nether shot ix acr* 

In the marshe Ij acr* j rod 



IPage III. ofMS.'] 



ty an other Townc. 

Gh^tfelde & Beryfelde xxij aer* 

MnchingTeldo , x^j acr* 

Estfelde a xssj acf 

Brodfelde a : xlij aor" 

Deneweloroft iij acr' 

Oamersfelde a xxj acr* 

In Churchefelde a viij acr* 

In fflete shore a x acr' 

In Cobingdowue a rj acr* j "^ 

In Weef«de a xxiij aor' 

In Thomanfetde a iij aci* 

la Nethershote a ix aor* 

In Cokefelde a x acr* 

In Longfelde a xrj acr* 

In the Marshe Iij acr* 

In netherfclde 



UyiL 
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Iiajton 
Marks brcde cont xix ocr* iij rods xxxv pches 
Gergenesaker oont j acr tj pches d*. 
Whipplesbolme cont j acr x pches iij 
Longmede cont tij acr* iiij pches do. 
The mede at le take viii acr* xsxvij pches j * * 
kyneyeaker cont. iij rod xij pches i * 
Oinon mede cont ij acres iij rod xxxiij pches j * * 
ij long striplea cont ij acres (obscure) xij pches iij * 
Cobyng acre cont. j acre xij pchea * 
Hobbedays mede cont j rod sxxiij pches iij • 
The mede The at well d'' acr* xxis pches iij q' * iiij * 
The Wilde cont : j ocr' xvij pches, iij • 
The funt pcell of Lystond meade iiij acr" • xyj pchs • d • q' 

(obscure) 
The second pcell of Lyatond meade ix acrj iij rod xxxiiij pches 

The third pcell of Lfstond meade ij acr* xxxiiij pches iij * 

[Pay* ir. o/JtS.'] 

Halywell. — To all the children of o'' holie mother the Churche this 
pnt writing — seeing brother Richard abbott of Stratforde 
and oonTcnte of the samct place, and Mawdo prioresse of 
halywell and Convent of the Same place sende greating in 
o' lord. We will have it notefied to all men that a cause 
or matter being in variaunce betwene upon . . tithe 

in the paroche of layton being, it is agreed by the counseill 
of Discrete men between ua that the ladie prioresse and 
nonne of halywell shall pceive and take all tithes which 
, they were wont to pceive, except the tithes either of the 
demesne of Ruckhude and of the Demesne Carmidue 
Monaliu which the lord Abbatt and convent of Stratford 
shall pceive by reason of the right that they have into the 
ChuTC^e of licyton. Et f to thintent that tais composition 
may for ever psevere firme inviolable and immutable, to this 
psent writing we have on either p' sett o' scales. This was 
trulic done m the ycr of grace a tnousand two hundred and 
xxij at Easter. Thiea being witnee. M.' Wiltim of Risainge, 
M' Hue Ruff, M' Nicholas of Shorediche, Hue of Maren, 
Herbert of Mer' Rich'' clerk of leyton. 

To all the children of o^ holie mother the chnrche pnt and 
to come De Valoniis sendeth greteing. Know all ye that I 
have granted and geven in pure (re ppetuall almes for the 
helthe of my soule and of all my predeaeasoures successors 
and my fronds, to Ood and the churche of Saint John 
baptist of halywell and to the nonnea there sving Ood 
and that shall sre for ever, to the relief of their necessite 
which they susteync for lacke of rent, all the tithea of my 
lordship of liayton in the feldes medowes woodds et in 
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fltrametis meb of the same lordship. And that this mj 
gyft maj the better and surer remaigne for ever with the 
witnes of thifi pnt writing and w" my scale thereunto sett 
I have confirmed it Thees being witnes, Roger the Sonne 
of Remford Scca and-mnny others 

[^ifmtorandum on back oflatt lea/,^ 

Tithes . . by the 

abbott and prioresse 

in Edw. quart. 
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BT F. CHUIOELLOB. 



The early histoiy of Cheloisford is wrapt in obscnrity. 
Morant tells us in a few short lines that in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor Cheloisford formed part of the 
possessioDB of the Bishop of London ; tiiat till the reign 
of King Henry I. it was an inconsiderable town, when 
Maurice, Bishop of London, built a bridge over the river, 
thus bringing the highway, that before went through 
Writtle, ttiis way; that in the reign of King John, 
William de Sanota Maria, Bishop of London, obtmned a 
liceQse for a market ; that in the reign of King Edward 
III. Chelmsford returned members to Parliament, but 
finding it an expensive luxury, subsequently abandoned 
the habit ; and that in 1424, what is more to onr present 
purpose, the Church was re-edified. Subsequent histories 
simply repeat the same information in other words. 

There can be no doubt, however, that a Church existed 
here from very early times ; and taking into consideration 
the &ct that for 500 years the town belonged to the 
Bishops of London, who undoubtedly had a residence here, 
it may lairly be presumed that the structure was one of 
some importance. Only one fragment of this early Church 
now remains — to which I shall hereafter allude — except 
what may have been used in the shape of old materials 
in the rebuilding of the walls of the present edifice. 
Doubtless the old church, which partook probably of the 
Norman character, was utterly annihilated by the towns- 
folk when they determined upon rebuilding their parish 
Church in 1424 in the Perpendicular style, which then 
prevailed all over the country. 

In a d^cription of the Manor of Chelmsford, taken 
June 23, 1691, for Sir Thomas Mildmay, it is recorded 

TOL. H., PABT T. 
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that " In the npper part of wliioh township is sitnate the 
pariah Church of the same town, a goodly, seemly, and 
large huilding of stone, covered with lead, meet tor the 
receipt of 2,000 people or more ; and in tiie steeple is a 
convenient ring of four bells." 

Morant tells us that the Church was re-edified in 1424, 
and quotes the following inscription, worked in small 
flint stones on the north side of the centre aisle, the 
characters of which appear to have been from 9 inches to 
12 inches in length : — 

" Fray for the good Eatate of All tlie Townahepe of Chelmsford that 
batli been liberal willen and procurers of belpen to thyswerke; and 
fer them tbat first began and loDgest that! contenowe it ; in the year of 
onr Lord 1 Thousand 4 UundrcdUi 24." 

ITnfortimately he gives a very meagre description of &e 
Church, for he merely tells us that "the Church is a stately 
building, situate at the further or west end of Uie town ; 
both Church and chancel have north and south aisles 
leaded. A lofty square tower of stone stands at the west 
end, with battlements and pyramids at each comer. On 
the top is a large lanthom, with a shaft leaded. It has a 
ring of six bells, and a clock. In the roof of this church 
there were the followii^ esoucheons in 1634; many <tf 
them belonging to gentlemen that had contributed to the 
building." He then revels in a heraldic description (tf 
twelve coats of arms, amongst which are the arms of 
Warner, the City of London, the Company of Drapers, 
England and France, Mowbray, Neville, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and Bonrohier. He goes on to say that the east 
window of the chancel was very fkir, and curiously painted 
with the history of Christ from his conception to his 
ascension ; untouched, as supposed, from the first founda- 
tions of the Church ; and to perpetuate the memory of 
the heneiaotors, in the vacant places there were the 
eecuoheons and arms of the ancient nobility and gentry 
who had contributed to the building and beautifying of 
that iair structure. In August, 1641, an ordinance ef 
Parliament being made for taking away all soandalooa 
pictures out of Churches, the churchwardens took down 
the pictures of the Yirgin Mary and of Christ on the 
oroesj and supplied the plaoe with white glass, but the 
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mob not thinking this a thorough reformation enongh, 
a great number of them assembled on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, in a riotous manner, and with long polea and stones 
beat domi and defaoed the whole window, whereby the 
memory of the pioua benefactors is lost, as Mr. Holman 
observes. Dr. Hiohaelaon, the Beotor, was also barbarously 
Qsed by them. The saturnalia of Chelmsford is still held 
on the 6th of November, but the indignation of the 
[mpulace is happily not oonoentrated upon the Beotor. 
The Czar of all the Bossiaa, the Pope of Borne, and other 
notable ohoraoters having in tarn drawn upon themselvoi 
the public indignation for the time being. 

In a ohapel on the north side of this Church, which was 
in all [urobability erected for one of the chantries, is placed 
a library, given by John Knightbrid^, D.D., a native of 
this town, and Beotor of Spofforth, m Yorkshire, for the 
use of the clergy in this neighbourhood. 

On the noriUi side of the chancel is a ohapel, whioh 
serres for a burial place to the noble fomily of Mild- 
may. 

There were in this Church, in the time of Popery, four 
guilds, or chantries, of whioh the names and yearly values 
were as follows: — St. John's guild, £1 IBs. 8d-; Corpus 
Christi guUd, £8 15b. 6d. ; Our Lady's guild, £3 8s. 8d. ; 
Mountney's charity, founded by 8ir John Mountney, in 
the churchyard, £11 10s. 

Thus shortly does Morant describe this stately edifice, 
the most curious feature of whioh appeared to him to be 
the inscription of nine-inch letters. It must, however, be 
remembered that Morant did not pretend to write an 
architectural history of the county. 

Two years after Morant's, another history of the county 
was published. Chelmsford Church is there described as 
" a noble stracture, situated at the end of the town, and 
dedicated to St Mary. It has three spacious aisles, which 
nm to the end of the chancel and are leaded. A stately 
square tower, built of stone, stands at the west end, with 
proper pjrramids at each ooruer. Upon it is erected a light 
genteel spire, whioh is likewise leaded, and has rather a 
pretty effect. It has a ring of six bells, a dock, and a set 
of chimes. It is said to have bad a peat of eight bells, 
but that the parishioners gave two of them to Writtle, in 
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exchange foi their chimes, which were accordingly brought 
here. The body of the Chorch ia supported by pillars of 
a light construotioD, yet of excellent workmanship. The 
pews are much deoayed, and the floor is but indifferent. 
The windows are gothio and curious. At the west end, 
adjoining to the bel&y, is a vacancy, which seems originally 
to liaTe been designed for an organ, as the situation is 
very suitable for t^t purpose. So necessary an addition 
would render this place of worship more completely useiiil, 
and do a lasting honour to the numerous and respectable 
congregation who assemble here to pour forth their praises 
and thanksgiving to the Author of their being. [This 
wish appears to have been gratified two years afterwards.] 
Here is a good vestry for the use of the clergyman, and 
another for the transaction of the parish business. On 
one side of the tower is a place in which are kept two fire 
engines for the benefit of the town and parish." He then 
proceeds to describe the east window, with the destruotion 
thereof, and the loss of the memory of the benefactors of 
the Church thereby, together with the maltreatment of 
the Bector upon the occasion, the inscription on the 
exterior of the nave, the chantries and other details, in 
similar language to that used by Morant The only 
additional information that we can glean from his work 
is that " The registrar's office for the transaction of ecclesi- 
astical business is over the great poroh door, under the 
window of which is an ancient carved nyohe, that seems 
to have contained some curious pieoe of sculpture. On 
the north and south side of the beliry, in places separated 
from the body of the Church by deal partitions, are tiie 
Twelve Apostles painted upon wood; they seem to be 
antique, and are not despicable in point of figure or 
drapery. Several of them are still remaining perfect, 
though some are defaced or otherwise damaged. The 
churchyard ia spacious and kept clean. The walks through 
it are neatly gravelled, and the rows of stately elms which 
grow on each side are a venerable addition to this awfiil 
memento of mortality." 

Wright, in his History, merely repeats the description 
given by Morant, and the same may be almost said of the 
" People's History" more reoently published. Suckling, 
in his "Antiquities of Esses," gives a short description 
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of the present structure, drawing especial attention to the 
tower and double arch in the chancel. 

Any attempt to depict the old Church which stood prior 
to 1424 would be travelling too far into the realms of 
imagination, the only fragment still existing (at least as 
far as I can discover), upon which to work out the problem, 
being an old oak door leading to the present library, the 
date of which, with its ironwork, is of the thirteenth 
century. It ia stated of Professor Owen that from a 
single bone he will construct the animal complete ; bat 
the bones of an old building wUl not admit of this treat- 
ment — the laws of nature are unalterable, but the rules 
of Gothic architecture are as various as the buildings 
themselves. 

Under these circumstances I propose to confine my 
attention to the Church of 1424. 

In 1424 John De Vere, 12th Eari of Oxford, was at 
the head of that family, having succeeded to the title iu 
1415, and from his known adherence to the House of 
Lancaster may be presumed to hare been a person of some 
importance, and as a consequence in constant communioa- 
tion with the Court. Undoubtedly, therefore, he would 
journey to and from Hedingham Castle, his baronial seat, 
to London, many times in the course of the year, and as 
it would appear that the old hostelry, known as the Black 
Boy, in Chelnuford, belonged to the Be Vere family, it is 
a very fair presumption ^at Chelmsford was not only a 
halting place for tlie Earl and his retainers upon the 
occasion of their joumies, but probably used as an occa- 
sional residence ; and as he lived in almost royal state, his 
comings to and fro would be a matter of as much im- 
portance to the then townsfolk as a visit of the Sovereign 
in the present day. His frequent visits would give lum 
a certain interest in the town, although we do not find that 
he was ever possessed of any extent of property in the 
neighbourhood, and vfhen the re-building of the Church 
was mooted, wo can readily imagine that so powerful and 
wealthy a man would be the first applied to for aid — that 
he did aid and assist in the good work, I think, is proved 
by the fact of his shield, charged with the mullet, being 
carved in the spandril of the west door of the tower ; 
and his crest, the boar, being introduced in the apex of 
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tlie aroh of the same door; this latter oorreaponds with 
the carred boar which formed part of the ceiling of an 
apartment in the old Black Boy. For five centuries did 
this mighty family rule it moat royally over many parts of 
the county, their riches being immense, and their power 
and influence being second only to that of the Sove- 
reign ; and yet now a cubic foot of stone in our parish 
Chuioh, and a cubic foot of oak lying on that table are 
all that remain in this town to remind us of the De 
Veres. 

Second only to the De Yeres was the family of the 
Bourohiers. The barons of this family appear to hare 
been on friendly terms with the De Teres, and,' as they 
possessed estates in various parts of the county, they too 
may have found it convenient to have a residence in 
Chelmsford, which would serve as a halting place upon 
the occasion of their joumies from London to different 
parts of the county. In 1424 the title was held by Sir 
Iicvis Bobessart, who was the second husband of Eliza- 
beth, the only daughter and heiress of Sir Bartholomew 
Bourchier, for we find that both the husbands of this 
lady were summoned to Farliamciit by the title of Lord 
Bourohier. 

llie proposition for re-building the Church having been 
approved and warmly encouraged by the De Veres, assist- 
ance would be readily given by the Bourchiers and other 
noble and knightly ftunilies of ^e district ; for this reason 
the corresponding shield to that bearing t^e arms of the 
De Veres over the west doorway was probably awarded to 
the Bourohiers, as having been, next to the De Veres, 
the principal contributors to the good work. This shield 
bears a knot, and I believe it to be a devioe of the Bour- 
chiers, although it is not their recognised coat of arms, 
because I find the same devioe carved upon the tomb of 
one of the Lords Bourchier and Isabella Plantagenet his 
wife, in Little Easton Church, in this county. 

The Mountneys of Uountnossing, the Beauohamps, the 
Kevilles, the Mowbrays, who all had estates in this district, 
and the Warners of Great Waltham, all undoubtedly, ooa- 
tributed to the re-edification of the building, for their 
arms, as I have before observed, decorated the roof and 
vere emblazoned in the east window; and finally the 
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townspeople generally, with bo good an example before 
them, contributed liberally towards the noble work. 

No exertion was spared to render the new Church worthy 
of the enthusiasm which had been excited in order to 
provide the necessary funds ; and although at the present 
moment all that remains to us of this structure is the 
tower, the south porch, and a few other fragments in the 
aisles and chancel, the evidence of the former alone is 
sufficient to prove the care that was taken in its constmo- 
tion. The tower is, perhaps, one of the strongest and 
most enduring pieces of workmanship in this district, and 
although it has withstood the storms of four centuries, 
scarcely any impression has been made upon its massive 
walls, and unless damaged accidentally or wantonly it 
will last for as many centuries more. In 1424 the Perpen- 
dicular style had established itself throughout the country, 
and the new edifice was erected wholly in this style, and 
although some of the details are poor and somewhat 
debased, there is still an air of magnificence about the 
old tower which is sufficient of itself to stamp its architect 
as a master of his art. Kodem additions have impaired 
its beauty and hidden some of its principal features, and 
the inhabitants of Chelmsford will never see the full 
beauty of the old tower until all the galleries, vestries, 
staircases, coal holes, and other abominations are removed 
and cleared away ; then, indeed, it would burst upon us 
with an effect startling in its grandeur and not to be ex- 
ceeded in beauty by any Church tower in the Hundred. 
The tower has a western doorway of rich design ; a square 
head, the spandrils of which are panelled and contain 
shields charged with the devices of the De Yeres and 
Boorchiers, as before described, encloses a pointed arch- 
way, the rib mouldings being deeply recessed and sup- 
ported on shafts in the jambs, with capitals and bases 
of good design. A noble and deeply-recessed three-light 
window rises above the doorway, the head of which 
corresponds with the arch between the tower and nave, 
and, undoubtedly, it was always intended that this window 
should be seen from the extreme east end of the Church. 
A two-light window lights the original ringing loft, and 
a three-Tight window the belfry; the window of the 
belfry is repeated on all sides of the tower, and the 
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window in the ringing loft on the north and south aides 
onlj ; eight massive buttresses at the ooraers add not only 
to the immonse streQgth of the building, hut also to the 
grandeur of the outline. 

The walla of the tower, which are in places four feet in 
thickness, are constructed externally of flints, worked in 
with the debris probahly of former buildings, amongst 
which I recognize bricks and septaria from, some Boman 
building, and fragments of stone and tiles from some more 
modem buildings ; the quoins and mouldings, jambs, 
archways and decorations are worked in a durable stone, 
partaking somewhat of the description of Bath stone, but 
of a more lasting quality ; the interior la lined with ordi- 
nary brick with stono quoins. 

The whole tower is crowned with a battlement, with 
orocketted pinnaoles at each corner, and in the centre of 
each side ; the fiice of the battlements is richly panelled, 
the panels being filled in with flints ; a bold string 
course or cornice is continued round the tower below 
the battlements, with gurgoyles vigorously carved. Noble 
arches in the south and north sides of the tower connect the 
aisles therewith ; these arches correspond with the eastern 
arch of the tower before alluded to in their mouldings, 
but are not so lofty. This adds considerably — or rather, 
would add, if it could be seen — to the eflfect of the principal 
Mchway, and indeed to the whole group. At the south- 
west comer of the tower is the staircase of 122 steps 
leading to the various chambers and the roof. This, then, 
is a short description of the tower of 1424, but in 1749 it 
was thought that the effect of the whole building would be 
increased by a spire, and that wretched apology for one 
which crowns the present tower, and which will most 
vexatiously remain in a state of substantial repair, was 
then erected, according to the following inscription cut 
in lead upon the base : — 

This apire was ereoUd a.d, 1749. 

John Tindal, Rector. 

John Lough, Thomna Hinde, Samael White, church wardens. 

John Blatch, Edmund Mason, plummcrs. 

Until I found this inscription I was under the impression 
that the spire was added in 1712, for that date is out upon 
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one of the oak girdera supporting the spire ; but probably 
this formed part of a new flat roof to the tower, whi<^ 
might have beoome necessary at that date. Before leaving 
the tower we must take some notice of the bells. Morant, 
writiDg in 1768, tells us that " the Church has a ring of 
six bells and a clock." Unfortunatelj all these bells, 
which were no doubt put up in 1 424, are gone, or have 
been re-oast. The present peal consists of eight bells, 
which were cast in 1777, that date appearing upon all of 
them; and as it is not easy — especially for ladies— to 
investigate them closely, it may not be out of place to 
give the inscriptions upon them, which are as follows : — 

At proper times our voicei we will raiw, 
In Mumding to oni benefuston' praue. 

To hononi both of Ood and king. 
Our Toioea shall in coaoert ring. 

Peace and good neighbourhood. 

Ye ringers all, that prize your health and bftppineas. 
Be Bober, merry, wiie, and you'll the ume poeseaa. 

If yon have a jndioiona ear. 

You'll ofrn my voioe is sweet and dear. 

Though mooh againat ua may we be said 
To apeak fbr ouraelres we are not afraid. 

This, certainly, is not a very snocesaM effort at poetry, 
and be therefore contents himself by simply putting upon 
the next bell the names of three persona — namely, "Thos. 
Clapbam, B. Clapham, and R. Shoobridge," with the letters 
" Bes.," which, I presume, means *' ben^ctora," and 
reserves himself for a final effort on the great bell, whose 
inscription is as follows : — 

The Rev. George Morgan, rector ; Messrs. Geo. Bimpaon and John 
Ward, and Matt. Joyce, churchwardens. 

In wedlock bands all ye who join. 

With hands your hearts unite ; 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 

To laud the nuptial rite. 

Extensive repairs appear to have been carried out in 
connexion with the tower in the year 1614, for in an old 
B 2 
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aoconnt book of the parish we find the following 
entry: — 

£ *. d. [ £ 1. d. 

Carpenter's work .. 17 12 8 Timber .. .. 14 II 9 

Sawyer's . . 4 4 7 Weathercock gilding 2 8 4 

Smith's ~ ~ ~ I 



Total expense on steeple 64 11 7 

The weathercock alluded to must bare been on the apex 
of the tower roof. The repairs were probably in con- 
nexion with the roof and the present ringing floor, which 
is a modem addition. 

Next to the tower, the south poroh demands oar atten- 
tion for its importance. Consisting of two stories, it is a 
more imposing feature than nsual, although there are 
many examples of an apartment being constructed over 
the porch. This room has for many years been used as 
a depository for wills, and probably has always been used 
for ^e transaction of ecclesiastical business. The original 
entrance was probably from the interior of the Church, 
and the external appearance of the porch, especially the 
western view, is now destroyed by the abominably hideous 
projection containing the staircase, which is constructed in 
the rudest style of art, and one would almost imagine with 
a determination to disfigure the elegant construction to 
which it is attached. I am disposed to think that the 
window in the east side is a modem addition. The design 
of this porch, eoQsisting entirely of stone work inlaid with 
flints, forcibly reminds us of many examples in Norfolk ; 
and although there can be little doubt that it formed a 
part of the new buildings of 1424, from its general cha- 
racter I think it not improbable that it may have been 
designed by a different architect to the designer of the 
tower ; indeed, on the whole, the design of this porch may 
well challeDge comparison with many examples of the same 
description of work which have received more attention. 
It was repaired some years since, Boman cement being 
very lavishly used in the operation ; for this reason it is 
difficnlt to say whether the mouldings of the eastern arch- 
way are the same as the original ; they appear to me to 
partake rather too much of the decorative character, and 
the restoration of both the archway and the capitals bears 
Tery suspicious marks of having been copied from some 
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other pattern. The shields in the epandrils of both are 
vacant, the origiaala, doubtless, were charged with the 
bearings of some of the knightly race who were bene- 
factors of the ChoTch. 

A highly enriched niche, which probably contained a 
sculptured representation of the Crucifixion, surmonnts 
the archway, and above this is a five-light window, opening 
into the upper apartment. The exterior walls of the lower 
storey are chequered with stone and Hint, the storey above 
beii^ divided into an arcade of flat stonework, filled ia 
also with flint, and the battlements panelled in flat stone 
and flint work, the design closely resembling the battle- 
ments of the tower. The ceiling of the porch is partly 
panelled in oak, but this I think is not original. I have 
no doubt the timbers were exposed, and it was possibly 
panelled, but the present panelling probably came from 
the debris of the Church in 1800. 

Whether the chancel, with its north and south aisles, 
was rebuilt entirely in 1424 may be doubtful, but it is 
not probable that so important a part of the Church would 
be left uncared for upon so important an occasion, and 
some of the old work still remaining is undoubtedly of 
that period, although scarcely in harmony with the re- 
mainder of the structure. The very curious double arch 
in the north wall of the obancel is, I believe, unique, and 
a^tears to me to be somewhat earlier than the tower. It 
consists of a semi-circular arch, richly moulded, resting 
upon moulded jambs witb sh^s, subdivided into two 
sharp-pointed arches by open tracery, resting upon a 
Purbeok marble clustered shaft, the arch and Jamba being 
executed in olunch. Suckling, in his work upon the 
ChuTches of Essex, describes it as a Norman arch, and 
believes it to have been coeval with the first Church ; but 
there is no pretence for ascribing it to so early a date. 
TJpoa a c!o»e examination, traces of colour can be seen 
upon this archway, and in the old account book, to which 
our attention has been drawn by Mr. Mildmay, I find, 
under date 1560, the following entry :— 

Bedding of jre Churoh with red lesde, with pillars of ye same, for four 
days work. Ss. 

And, again, in 1625 : — 

To Nicholls, to white and dress up the North ChapelL 

D,:„l,zec.y Google 
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There is also another entry relating to deoorations, which 
I may ae well introduce here — In 1633, 

To Anson for gnilding of rose and thistle, ye flower de lueea snd ye 
ragged atavea in ye claw> of ye Lion and Unioom, 61. 

There was formerly, in tiie north side of this arch, a 
chapel or chantry, which was probably the one established 
by Sir John Monntney, before alluded to. This fiamily 
was of great note from the reign of Stephen to that of 
Henry YIII. ; and this chapel may possibly have formed, 
during part of that time, the burial-place of the family, 
and may hare been enriched by the head of the &mily a 
short time prior to the re-boilding of the main part of 
the structure. Subsequently — from the time of Elizabeth 
to almost the present day — ^it served as the borial-plaoe 
of the Mildmay femily; and this fiut strengthens tbe 
belief that it was originally used for a similar purpose ; 
it now forms part of the north aisle of the chancel. On the 
soutii side the chancel is separated from the aisle by three 
four-centred arches, resting on shafts of a hard warm- 
coloured stone. These arches are, I am inclined to belieTe, 
somewhat earlier than 1424. Korant tells us of three 
other chantries or guilds besides the Mountney one; and 
it is not improbable that one or more may have been here. 
The Corpus Christi guild appears to have beon in exist- 
ence so recently as 1665, for we find in the book before 
alluded to the following entries relating thereto : — 

Unto ye masona ibr onllering ye window and mending ye joints of ye 
atones abonghte Corpna Xti geld, t>. 

Of Wid. Brown, for ye brealdng of ye ground in Corpus Xti to bury 
John Brown, her husbuid, 68. 8d. 

And again in 1674 : — 

Mrs. Bridges oweth for breaking ye gronnd in Corpus Xti gnild for 
ye buriall of her husband, 6s. 8d. 

There is likewise an entry relating to " Bepairs on Ladye 
Chapel." 

The south wall of the aisle was, I think, re-built, or ex- 
tensively repaired, in 1424, as there still exist the remains 
of two three-light square-headed windows of that date; 
but the exterior of the wall appears to have been patched 
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at a anbsequent date, as it bears no oompariBon with the 
solid oonsUniction of the tower and porch. The remnant 
of a very plain piBoina, with flat ,aroh, is still to be seen 
inside, near the east window of this aisle. I have been 
informed that a few years ago the vestir was on the 
north side of the ohanoel, where now is the east end of 
the ohancel aisle. This was a low apartment with another 
OTer it, from which there was a window looking into the 
Churoh. I merely record the &ot here, without hazarding 
an opinion upon this peculiar feature, since the honorary 
secretary, I believe, intends taking this for the text of a 
speoial paper.* The present aroh, with its mouldings 
and shafts, is a modem work. The body of the Church, 
consisting of the nave and aisles, was almost totally 
destroyed in 1800, and but a few fragments remain of 
the original work. The plan of this part of the structure 
was the same as at present, as ^e new walls were 
erected upon the old foundations, such parts of the old 
structure as were sound boing worked into the new 
edifice. The nave was divided into four bays ; all the 
bases of the shafts still remain, and some of the shafts 
themselves ; the mouldings of them are somewhat de&ced. 
The arches were doubtless the same as at present, but 
ihey carried a clerestory of a very imposing character. 
Fortunately, my friend Mr. Meggy has preserved two in- 
terior views of the Church, taken soon after the accident 
of 1800, and etched by no less a person than Augustus 
Fugin. Arohitecturally, therefore, titey are of great value, 
as they give no doubt a truthfiil representation of the 
details. I am not aware of any other view of the Churoh 
that gives an idea of the extent or design of the clerestory. 
There is a small exterior view of the Church still in 
existence, but the clerestory windows in it are small and 
unimportant, and clearly incorrect. They were three-light 
windows, with four centred aretes, filled with tracery, 
the height of the windows being divided into three com- 
partments, by two transoms; there were eight on either 
side; and as the piers between them are small, the efi'ect 

■ Tb» paper alluded to wu one on AiujIiot-IidUb, in which a conjactaie mi tfarawn 
out that tbu ohitnber, with a irindow looking into tha Ghniob, may biTe boan an 
Anohor-bold, liks that which still eiiata at Btttendon. The papec ii not inoludad ID 
tho " Tnmaaotioni," beoauae the aubatanoe of it haa alrsady been publiabttd in the 
" Art JovraaL" 
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would be very rich, and the flood of light through them 
woidd be absorbed and toned down by the dark oak roof 
which crowned the whole. 

The west end of the north aisle of the Church is tiie 
most important fragment left of Urn portion of the 
faoilding of 1424 ; the original part is now partitioned off 
and forms the present reatry. Fortunately the roof 
remains, and serves as a key to that of the nave ; the 
principals are boldly moulded and supported by curved 
brackets carved and moulded, resting upon corbels, 
which are much mutilated, but which appear to have 
been figures of angels seated ; the spaces between the 
principals are subdivided by moulded beams, with oross 
beams also moulded, to receive the joists, the whole 
being covered with oak boarding, upon which rested the 
leadwork. Similar remains of the roof over the west 
end of the south aisle are still in existence. 

The noble effect of even these fragments compels us to 
pause, and endeavour to realise the grandeur of this old 
structure in its original glory, with its massive oaken roof 
spanning both nave and aisles, enriched undoubtedly with 
shields and banners in all the tintings of heraldiy, and 
possibly with its mouldings also coloured with gold and 
red and blue. A noble clerestory lighted up the whole 
building, bringing out by the reflected lights the depths 
and shadows of tiie old oak framing ; the lofty arch^ of 
the tower formed a fitting entrance to ^e goodly 
Btruoture, the long vista terminating in the richly painted 
window of the chancel. 

I am drawing no &ncifnl picture of the interior of 
our old Church, for the evidenoes still exist; and in 
order that you may more fully realize what once was, 
and what might still be again, I have prepared a rough 
sketch of the interior, restored, and as it appeared to 
the townsfolk 400 years since. [Mr. Chancellor here 
exhibited a lai^e and nicely-ooloured drawing of the 
Church in its olden state.] 

On the 17th of January, 1800, the whole of the roof fell 
with a tremendous crash, carrying with it the greater 
part of the nave walls, and rendering neoessaiy the re- 
edification of nearly the whole of the structure. For this 
purpose, it appears, an Act of Parliament was required, the 
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reaBOD why would form a very good sabjeot for some of 
our legal frietida to dilate upon at Bome future meeting 
of this Sooiety. I must not, however, travel out of my 
record. The iohabitants, aa in 1424, set to work in 
good earnest — would that their zeal had been better 
rewarded. 

It is no part of my duty to say anything unkind or 
ungenerous of a profession^ brother, long since gone; 
but truth must never give way to civility, and I cannot 
endorse the opinion of a recent historian, who says that 
it is " a monument of liberality and taste." The liber- 
ality of the inhabitants is undoubted, and well worthy 
of emulation, but the taste in which the new work was 
executed ia of the most questionable character. For 
three hundred years, extending from the commencement 
of the 16th to the commencement of the 19th century, 
although surrounded by the most exquisite examples, our 
aucestors appear to have been insensible to the charms of 
Gothic architecture, and to have ridiculed it in every 
conceivable manner ; a brighter day has dawned upon us, 
and Gothic architecture, like a Phoenix, has risen from 
its ashes, and is re>as8erting its power over the length 
and breadth of the land. 

The monuments in a Parish Chuioh frequently form 
the chief materials for the history of the place ; and in 
the small and unpreteuded village Church, where the 
sorrounding lands have passed from father to son for 
generations, we find the most magnifioent specimens of 
these memorials ; but in a town, where the exchange of 
property is more frequent, and where the family monu- 
ments are left without natural protectors, they are 
destroyed or mutilated without remorse. Considering the 
wealth and power of the neighbouring lords, there can 
be no doubt that formerly there existed many memorials 
of those who once held sway over the district, but they 
are all gone, and three brassless stones alone remain 
as representatives of the early monumental history of 
the fabrio. 

The oldest monument, and, indeed, the only one that 
is of interest in an architectural point of view, is that 
to Thomas Mildmay ; the date is 1671 ; it u constmoted 
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of stone in the reigning style of tliat day. There is a 
very quaint Latin insoriptioa npon it, which has heeo 
translated as follows: — 

Here are seen graven the e£Bgica of 

Thomas Mildmay and Avioe his wife ; 

Bat within their remains lie in peace. 

He was a renowned Esquire, 

Bhe a daughter, and lovely branch of 

William Oemon, Esquire, 

They had fifteen pledges of their prosperous love, 

Seven whereof were females, 

Eif;ht were males. 

Afterwards, in the year of our Lord 1529, 

And in the morning on the 16th day of September, 

Avioe returned to that dost 

From whence she originally sprung. 

And 

On the 10th day of the calends of October, 

In the ninth year fbllowii^. 

The unrelenting King of terrors 

Triumphed over Thomas. 

We have now traTolled round, and over, and I might 
almoat say under, the Chundi, and I believe I have 
directed attention to eveiy part of it to whiob any interest 
is attached. Hidden from view in the walla of the Chnroh 
itself, or on the bookshelves of the British Museum or 
other libraries, much information may still exist of an 
interesting character ; and if any person who has time at 
his disposal would undertake tiie task, many curious foots 
may be brought out, and much light might be thrown 
npon the oharaoter of the original struoture, at whose 
existence I have only been able to glance. 

A good fashion has of late taken hold of the British 
public — I allude to the restoration of Churches, which 
is going on in every direction ; and in conclusion I would 
say, that the inhabitants of Chelmsford^ taking example 
from their predecessors, would do themselves lasting 
honour by restoring their parish Church to its ancient 
glory, showing thereby that the prayers of the builders 
of 1424 passed not unheeded four centuries afterwards. 
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EXTRACTS FBOM AN OLD CHELMSFORD PARISH 
ACCOUNT BOOK, EXTENDING FROM 1657, THE 
LAST TEAR OF QUEEN MART, DOWN TO 1668, 

BT ASOHDEACOK X1LI)1IA.T. 

iNTaODCCnON. 

The book, from which the following extracts were made, 
is the oldest account book belonging to the parish chest 
of Chelmsford. It contains the receipts and expenditoie 
of the Churchwardens from a.d. 1557 to 1668, thos 
running through some of the moat interesting periods of 
English Church History. 

Besides these accounts there are entries of the elections 
of Church Officers ; of rates made and gathered by the 
Churchwardens ; of relief of the poor ; of ooUeotions on 
briefs ; and of other matters of peculiar local, or temporary 
interest. 

In making this selection, as a contribution to the 
" Transactions of the Essex Arohseologioal Society," I 
have felt that many items must lose a part at least of, 
their interest, by their severance from other contemporary 
memoranda; and also that I must omit whole series of 
entries whidi would derive their main interest frx>m being 
exhibited in full, but which would be too volaminous 
and too monotonous to suit the pages of tiiis publication — 
e.y., the commencement, amount, growth and application 
of rates; or the ebbing and flowing of the number of 
communicants ; and their contributions. 

There are also many entries of purely local or pastoral 
interest, which would hardly command the general atten- 
tion of the Snbscribers to this Association. 

I must not omit to record my acknowledgments to that 
steady supporter of the Essex Archssological Society, Mr. 
2 
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King, for his courteoua assistance in furnishing many of 
the notes which elucidate several obscare items in these 
abstracts, upon which I oould hardly have rei^tured even 
a conjecture. 



^{utUanions. 

1557. 2. "It" pajd for a haadebell for the rogation dajres k to liog 
before the conea at their burialles, iij'- ix'- 

1562. 20. Received of Richard Marion for ft hand hell solde anto bym 
for the marqueW bell, ▼*■ 

1560. Received of Qlascook of Nevendon toward the pavynge of 

onre chnrche for part of his peDaoce, xx*' 

1663. 28. P* to Sonda for mendyng the child wifes stole and palyng 
the ohuroh-yarde, viij'- 

1564. 70. It* the taiiie daye for y iron work and najles to hang 7* 
table of y comandmenta of God over je cbaunselt doore, 
iiij*. 

1586. 89. The parsone Sfr. Bartye hath caused W7II- Pamplyn to 
make a roape for the great bell. Thys hath byn altwayi 
y* paraon's charge. 

1590. 99. Where ther doth remayne In the hands of John Browne, 
one of the Suryeyonrs of the hygh-wayee, the laat yeare, 
tbe 6" of ix^ xi. viijif. It ya i»deyned by the parysh 
that the same monye shall he delyvered into the hands of 
W° Walleoeer & Robert Woode the woUen dnper. 
whome they have requyred to take pajaes to employe the 
same as ftf as it wyU goe, upon the reparation of the 
Crosse, in reparations nedefuU to bo done, And in setlyng 
the same wythin wyth stonne. 

1634. 152. Clarks fees (^int«r alia) for laying of the otuhens at a 
marriage, ijd. Att the ohurchiDge, ijd. & his dyner. 

1565 It" payde for a Booke of prayers agaynst the Rebellyons, xij^ 

to F' for a booke of prayers concerning the yearthquake to be 

1570. 33. read in church Wednesdays & Fridays, vitj'* 

1592. 104. V* the Gierke att the Assices for framyng the indtghtments 
against Furitisme, ij'- *.*■ 

1596. 118. Halfe a bushel of coales, iij'- 

1622. 170. M' that yt ys desired by tbe pishioners that both the 
churchwudens and overseers of the poor for this yere 
following, w* alwayes 4 or 5 dayes before they doe dispose 
any moneys amongst the poore, geve notice of the tyme 
St plaoe thereof to Mr. Pasfield now peon of Chelmesford, 
to the intent that they may be by him examyned of the 
articlea of Christian religion; and so to contribute to 
them acoordinglv ; and that some restraynt may hu made 
to thos w^ shaO he found most Diligent & ignorant. 

■ Thwa Rgaiea refer to Um foUo in the ItMk. 
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1634. 184. Paid the ringen when the Prince came home, t*- 

162A. 193. A booke for the pra;en on WednenSayes festings in (he time 

of God's visitations, j'' 
1628. 212. Payed to Oeoige Arther for making the Kings AnUea and 

Peramedee aud Td8i>erts, £2 13s. Od. 
1632. 243. For carmng Hoger Price out of the Church he being 
ezco. 3d. 
To two jentle souldycra comended from the King of Sweeden, 

U. 
Received when the corps of the old Conntis of Warwick 
were carried throw the town, 6s. 8d. 
1633-4. llier rests in oar hands, whereof £2 7s. lO^d. is in bod 
269. farthings, £4 l4a. Id. (ffi«m. out of £146 4s. Hid.) 

1635. 27fi. (In inventory of church goods.)— A long table in the 

Conaistory, and a halfe joyned chayer, a great reading 
Deske with a cover, and two guilded paramaaes.* 
1(^35. 277. For two payer of duffiiayles. Is. 4d.t 
For two duftayles, 4d. 

1636. 290, Given Bpright for carrying away his brother in a wheele- 

barrowe from Michael Stnckes to Stumpe Crosse on the 

8abbath-day, 6d. 
Oiven to Alice Longe to goe into a sick heme, 2«. Od, 
Given more to. her for the same buisnesa a new paire of 

shoes, Is. 8d. 
Uore given her when she sickened in that honse, Is. Od. 
Given Ralphe Hetcalfe after his child died for pitch and 

aquavit^B, 6d. 
Paid Hr. Stammer for a glasse of staff sent to the rick 

folkei, Is. Od. 
1639. 915. Layed out to Mr. Sharpe for wiittinge outt 2 ratta for the 

shipe money, Ss. Od, 
1639. 314. One yeard I of scarlett for the hoode, at 30s. p. yard is 

£2 fis. Od. 
Paid Mr. Tata for tafety for y hoode, ISs. Od. 
I' paid Walbanke for makinge y* scarlett hoode, 6a. Od. 

1641. 317. (In " inventorye of the Qoods w^ belong to our Church, 

bo."] — A black hood and a b' scarlet hood, which scarlet 
hood ia in Dr. MichielaoueB custodie, and is to answere for 
it ; (in the margin) " in Mr. Motts custodie."} 

1642, 831. I' Taking downe pictures and setting upp new glass iu'y* 

windows, £5 Os. Od. 
I' p'' for taking downe the cross, £1 Is. Od. 

* Tbia item ii oontinued in ineiteniTe inventoriai, witb vuiom Bpelliiig — ez: g: 
" plnunidet." 

t Thii item occurs among charge* for variou* aiirp«ater'« jobs in * genenl aoconnt 
of aumay eipeDded. 

t Dr. Michailaonfl waa the Raetor irho waa depriTed of hi* beneAM at the GtMl 
Bobellian b; the ParUanuntKisna, and Ur. Uark Mott pat in hi* plaoe. 
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I' p* Parchm* & wrigbting y* Covenant, fit. 6A. 

I' p' Johnson' to white y* church and remove and take off 
piotores from j* funt, 7i. Od. 

I' p' for glewing j' funt, Ab. Od. 

I' p* for payating y* ffant in oyle. Us. 

1' p' Johnson for mending y* footework of y* bnaaei in Ibe 
midle ile, 4b. 

I' p* for glaeing ohansell window, £4 Os. Od.* 

I' Taking downe imagea, £4 Ob. Od. 

I* Olaaa new and repayred, £2 12a. Od. 

P Wrighting y* coven', 6b. 6d. 
1S44. ftl. The receipts of Samuell Joynoor, Will- Payne and Daniell 
Bullocke, ChurchwardenB for y* piah of Chelmaf and 
bamlett of ItfoulBham, uppon a Rate made April, 1644. aa 
followeth. — (NoU: here foUowB a list of namea, first, 132 
in Chelmflford, then 46 in Moulaham, then 13 Ottt- 
dwellerB in Chelmaford and 8 out-dwellen in Uonlaham, 
the highest sum being Henry Mildemay, £3 lOs. Od., the 
lowest 2d.) 
1656. 350, F' for gilding y> Wethercocke, £1 Ob. Od. 

P* Mr. Juatioe abont y* wethercoake, £3 16b. Od. 

1661. 367. Payd to Mr. Upahire (br the old fibnt, 10b. Od. 

1662. 372. (In inventory of ohuroh gooda.) — The raylea y* did ineom- 

passe y* comunion table. 
1662. 873. P* Rhoadea, Nollard, Mallory and one Moore for oatrying 
the fibnt to Mr. Justicea and backe to oboreh, 3b. 



P* pitch, roesell, more, Bd. 

For ponder shott delivered y* watchmen to Ttetpa Mm 

from coming to bury there infected dead in j* ehorofa- 

yard. Is. 8d. 
P' CharloB Fuller for a joomey to Shenville for to feteb > 

books and a proclamation oonsemlng y* fire at London, 

3s. 6d. 
1669. 408. Y* mad woemans phyeicke of Houlsbam, 48. 



Inagrs anH tSenmontn. 

1667. 8. Payd to Master Wullys of London for x li. and » fr, of new 
wex, vij'- vi*. 

• "Herfliiriiu Ruitioni," p. 22, (quoted in WiUei'i " BoffeHnn of tba Ctuvj," 
p. 807) u;i, " When tbe Home of ComoioDi, in the jear 1S41, bad pnbtlihed an 
OrtUr for fidnji ttcay »tt Seandalout Pitlurn oui of C^tmhM, tha GodI; BefonBan ia 
thii town did in great measure deface tbe Large end Beantifiil Cbnrob bekm^ag to 
it ; and mere particolarty the Hobb in a rioloui manner, with long FiJaa and Btpnaa, 
bwt down the bir and large windoiT at the eaot end of the Ohnroh." 

t tty. "Boain." 
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Item. Receyred of Rog Webbe iij H. of wex w^ he did owe 

unto tha piihe, ao that the hole light of the aepulore and 

pascall wu in value of wex at Ester, xvi li. a p-t. & 

Aalfqrl. 

10. Safte in wax of Uet yeare 9 /■.. m> the whole light of the 

sepulchre ic pascal is in wax, 13 U. 
3. Paid Ibr making of our Ladis Crown at the High Alter k 
for mendyng of her handes & paynting of the angellet, 

y" 

Item payd for frankensenge, y*' ob 

P*- for ooolea to hallow the fire on Easter Even, ij'- 

Item payd at Putto's for ye Clarkes brekefiute to helpe iii^ 

mease before the Juatyoe of Assice, xiiij'- 
Item payd to ye Clark^ of Writell tw to belpe lyng mena 

befbre ye Jnstis at ye laat Aasioe. xviii*- 



3it8«s anU otj&n ynpeitB. 

lfifi.7. S. Item payd to Bridges for iiij eU of bocram to make g 

surplif for children agaynate Ester, iiij" 
Item payd to Mr. Will** Mildmaye for vij els h a yarde of 

boorame to make ij surplices for the ohnnhe agaynste 

Ester, rij'- x*- 
1657. 4. Item for iij yeardes of tape to make gerdiles for llie 

TGAtementa, iij'* 
IMO. 1*4. The Inventorye of the Churohe goods of Chelmeaford the 

Slst day of July, anno domi 1560, and in y* second yere 

of y reign of ou' Bonn Lady Elyabeth the Qneenea 

majeatie that now is. 

Imprimis iij ooopea of clothe of ^nshewe. 
I" iij of redd velvet whyth dsysyes. 
I" y of Blewe velvet. 

— j of blaoke velvet 

— j of redde aatten. 

— j of redde bawdken," 
-~ j of blewe bawdken.* 

Veiltnunli, 

Imprimis j vestement with a decon of clothe of tysshewe*. 

I" j one of red velvet, w^ a decon Ic sabdecoD, w"" daysyet. 

— j of murrey velvet. 

— j of Uewe vdvet w"* decon tc subdeoon. 

• " A fkbrio (imilar ptAspt to whtt irs call bncsda. It i* Mid to h«« dtrived its 
name tnm B>ld*ciia, in Bkbvlon, whsnoa, nn Blonnt, it wu orioiully bmii^t.'* — 
" Our AiglUh flonw," J. H. Puixaa. 
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I~ of crynuon satlen deacon & aabdewion. 

— j of blewe damaake w"' decon b subdeoon. 

— j of redd baudeken w" deacon k labdeacou. 

— j of blewe baudeken. 

— j old of black velvet w*^ deacon fie aabdeacon. 

— j of blue velvet. 

— j of redd damaske. 

— j of why ght Banenet 

— j of green velvet. 

— j of green satten of Brydgea.* 

— j of red damnake w'^ Ijong of ^Ide. 

— j of red Batten of Bridges. 

— ij of whj-ght fustyan. 

— j of red damaake. 

— ij of green bandekyn. 

— one olde of bandekyn. 

— j vestement of St. Nioholai. 
— j of Blewe doruecke.f 

Chthtt hihngyttg* to y* high auUer ^ ihafimU ofrtdd im&mH. 

Imprimu ij lectome clothes of velvet 

I" vi clothcB of velvet 

I" ij frontletta of velvet for y* aulter. 

I" a red clotbe of velvet. 

I' a canapie cloth of red aatten of Brydgea. 

I' ix old banner olothes, croaie clothe*, & cortena togyther, 

I" X anlbes, iiij " amyses, a corten of domeckea & x stoolei. 

I~ a great carpet of Anas to lye before y* high aidter. 

I~ a lent clothe of lynnen for y* hygh alter, pajnted, with 

drops.} 
I* a v&jte clothe fi>r Lent} 
I" j croMc clothe painted to hang before rode in Lent) 

• Hunlkotimd at Bntn*. 

t Domack, Dsmei, or Dmiwx, • ooam lort of Diisuk, nasd foi ovpata, onitaiiu, 
Ad., oriiiiiallr mma&ctnmd at Taunuj, cillsd in FUmiili Donuok. It fru oom- 
poMd ^ difi^rent kiadi of mat^iali, MmetimM wonted, mlk, wool, or thread.— 
Haluwbll'b Arch. Diet 



twtween the Cbucel snd Nave in Ftruh Churahesj the cniciflz and flgutw of 
BS, Iluy and John, vbitih fomed the rood, wen coTeied with olotha muked with 
red orouM, and the bigh altiT wu covered with a white cloth with red orom. Of 
BQch Imten veila and cloths we Snd mention in Willi and InTentorin: — St. 
Frideawidg*, Oxford, had, at its luppreuion, " a veall of new whitt aerceiiett for 
Lentt, xs*. itm. hanging* for the hisLe alter for aboTe and benetbe of new whit 
Mroanett wi^ ledd croaMi ealled alletvcJathM fbi Lent, u." — Monaatioon Angliouiiun, 
iL 107. Durikam Prioij had, aj>. 1*40, " Duo panni albi pro Quadragedms, onu 
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Ifote — Sold witb Tarioos other dmrch goods in 1576 for 
£6 ISs. 4d. 

Imprimis a latten leoUme to lay the ByUe on. 
I" s^ candeUtjrcks. 
I' ij Basons tt an old Ewer of peuter. 
I" an old ehype fbr franokensence. 
. I" ij hallowater pottee. 

— a latten senser. 

— ij band bells. 

— a latten oroaie and a latten pyx. 

Lynnm. Imprinua vij aater clothes. 
I" iiij towels, 

— ij curtens. 

— a lawne clothe to oairy y* ohrysmatoiy in. 

— xiaurj^eBses 

Bookn. 

V iij antyphones, ij grayles, iiij prefsioners, j hjnnnall, j 
legandes, ij masse books, one mannell k a portaa. 

Pmottr helontfytifft to y' Churoh. 

I" XT dosen pewter Sc ix peoes, y'ia to saye in platters, 
plattert, dyBbes, b tawseiB follow*' that is, lu dos of large 
platters, ij doz of mydle sort platters, ix doa of pewter 
dyshee Sc xxj sawaers. In the nands k onatodie of John 
Myldmay, the w'> peuter and the rent thereof ooming it 
to the use of the Churoh, and he oweth for the rena 
thereof iiij yeres. 

(Sootrs soltr ir Irtsfioseli of nt ^t Iftcfomatton. 

16fi8. 9. R for plate as y* appereth by the goldsmythes byll, xxix"' 
Ti'- Tiij''' 
R of John Bry^es for y roode lofte, xiij*' 
1558. 10. It" payed to them that dyd helpe take downe the roode, ij** 
It~ payed to Oegense Longe Thoms & to Mother Harris* 
sone for tokynge downe of the anters, ij*' iiij'' 

omalbui rabaii saper coosiitii." — Wills, ka., of the Korthera Conntias, p. 01. 
" All Souls Collegs, Oifoid, i Tslum de serico, et j du ptnno Unmjj dei olotli «um 
nbes omce pro sl." — Qutch Collsot. Curion li. 3S4. Velom nnnm da 
•erico qiudragemmsle, mu among ths omamsnta of Sftlitbnr^r, ^■T>-t 1^20. Tlie 
finding of the Uno Ohuioel cortain, tlia "Tslam qiudisgesimale," balonged to 
the pariahianei«.~-wiLKU(a' ConcUiij iL 4S. Br. Book, fiom vhom theaa leferanoea 
BIS taken, giTBi a Tood-out from a -._..-. 

the Chancel *ril and llie rood co 
Fathen," ToL lU., Pt ii., p. 22*. 
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1U8. 11. If Mred to hjm for fetohTng the oomuoion table fbr M'. 
Olde Ajen, k Mttyog yt up in the ChaaaKll, liij'- 

C^vreh ptate mid. 
1560. 15. I- 7* xix*^ day of Augoato 10S9, y* wu Kgreede by y- ahefe 
Inhabytanta of y* town, to y* number of xxiiii, w* have 
to a byll aubecrybed ther own namei y* y* Chwarden* 
W- Reynolds, W Myldmay. W- Maryon b* »ell one crosM 
of Bylver k gilte, one pyx of silTer k gylt, with a lytle 
oup of silver therein, k a ohryBmstorie of lylver k gylte, 
w'' oroBse pyx whith the lyde oupe, k the ohrysmatorie 
the fores' wardens did sell to Robert Tayleboya, Sytysen 
k goldsmyth of Tjondon — k the wayght thereof siltogyther 
is one hundred & x onnsea at v*- iiii**- the onnoe. It the 
hole somme thereof oometh nnto xxiV- vi" riii as 
appereth by the byll of y* 8* Ooldsmyth to pay debts that 
were owynge to di"* of y* paryshe & for the roparaoyons 
of the ohorohe. 

BtHnufyO. 
IfiSO. 1«. Booeyred by me Will" Watsoun of Wyll- Reynohls Will* 
Myldmay k Ryohard Maryon, churchwardens of Chelmee- 
Ibid in the Qiant^e of Essex for the Qnen's Hattr use, 
one bell wainge ij Q, ij qr* Uj U., the which metell the 
Qnen's majeetie oweih tat, xxij. lij. 

l^ingt tatiidt : 
IMO. 19. R'' of Robnt Wood the yoangr for ix i^Doies, xx*- 

— Sobart Olascocke for a dore, xri"- 

— William Sbethir for xiii small pyleres, xvi** 

• — WiUiam Hewit for x pyleree k mj peoea of oarred 
^mber, n'- Tiii*- 

— Thomas Harroy fbr an alter stone, iii" iiii'- 

— 'Coxe for a bord* of Sent Georges tabell, iUi'' 

— Wryt the taytor for the table of Sent George, ri*- Tiip* 

— M' Warner, of London, in graatret as apereth in a byll 

of his hande for iij"- v"- of fide brasae the aom of 
afW xsTiJB 0, xv*' viij'- 

— of Thomas Harvey for sarten tymbar left of the rode 

lofte, xiiij" 

— Mr. Mnstohampe golde smyth at the ayne of the 

Zg with the robe in Lumfaarde Strete for a gylt 
Uya with a patent |;ylt wsying xxtH ot, h a 7' at 
v* iiij*' the ounce, som is vi"- iiij'- 
IMO. 17. It^ paid to drone the glasyar for de&cyng of the glaM 

windows according the Quenea instrucions ij'* 
1980. 17 If paid for {{lasyng the same agene & all other plaoM 

amendyd, iiij"* Ti'- viij*- 
1S78. 89. It" the zxriij* of Haye, 1572, recced for snndrye oaa- 
delsticks of latten, water payles k broken latten, 
wayinge Ivij"- at iij*- the pounde, xiig'* iij*- 
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1577. 48. Sold to Eutoyn of London, pewter«r, the brasa fltloon, 
weighing 2 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb., at 26b. the owt, 
£3 la. 9d. 

eEoo&s aSoos^t afttt ^ -latfonnar 

1560. 17. P' to Goodman Sandhont, in Uoumm, for a Byble, 19" i*- 

1560. 18. To Mr. Moichamp, in Lombard St., at the aygne of the 
rynge with the mbe, for s coupe of gilt weighing 19 oa. 
3 gr., 6*' 8'- the oz., sou is £6 lis. 7d. 

1565. 36. Mending of the heane, 12d. 

1560. 60. For the Commnn' cap and oover, weighing oz. 1 g', at 
6'-8'- theoz.,4l-8*^ 

1584. 63. This <laye did Goodman Roberds set np a partition betweene 
the chauusell k the south jielde, k for y laboore he 
fyndyng hymself meate & drioke, xviii'*' 

1584. 70. Item the same daye for the iron work & najles to hang y* 
table of y* Commandmeata of Ood orer y Chaunoell doore, 
iiij''- 

1687. 79. We set up two Lecteraes yn the myddle part of the Church 
to laye on them the twoo Paraphrases of Erasm'- The 
one upon the Gospells, And the other upon the Epistles. 
Tyinothe made one of them newe for y w' he had for the 
standerd; And all ij"' 
It" fbr the old one, zij'- 

1592. 105. M' the lytle seat agaynst the Fewe where Mr. Wallinger 
settetli. Edward Makyn, gent., ereoteth k maketh at nis 
owne oharge in er* respect fbr his own children to sytt in, 
k y* children of those who shall litt with Mr. Wallinger 
in that pewe. 

1592. 107. Wheare at the prop ooite k ohardge of the porchians of 
Chelmesford undernamed there u lately erected within the 
same Churche of Chelmesforde aforesaid, adjoyning unto 
the West End of the Chancesell of the same churoh two 
stsoles for the placinge of the same persons, by reaaoa 
whereof there is garn^ more room in the said church h 
yeldes of the same for other of the said inhabitants to be 
the more oonTeniently placed. And wheareas there ar 
very small rents and profits in oertenty w** in the parisha 
aforesaid to be levied for & towards Uie repacons of the 
sayde church. It is by the motion of the sayde porohiana 
undernamed, with y* consent of y* wardens of the sayde 
churche, k other the porchians that y' be ordered that yf 
any of ^e peons hereafter named shall decease, or shall 
remoTO there dwelling & abode out of this psrrisho k not 
retoume thither agayne, by occasion whereof any of the 
roomes in the same two stoolee shall come voyde, tnat theu 
every such other porohian as by that occasion shalle by 
the consent of the survivors of the said psons undernamed, 
or the more p* of them, & in the lyke sort of the successors 
of them, or of the more part of them called and ohosen 
D 2 
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there to tlie said place shall yelde & paje Ibr k towards 
the repaoona of the sayde churche syx shillinga eightpeace 
of good Ic lawefull rnony of Englonde. Provided aUwayes 
that jf any of the psons undernamed, or any there sacces- 
•ora that goal be placed hereafter in the same atootea nndr 
the ohardge aforaaayde shall decease, or remove there 
dwellinge out of the sayde pairiahe, & shall leave any issue 
male of hia boddie behynde bym, & such a one as shalbe 
a howseholder & inhabitant v^n the pisbe of Chelioes- 
forde of honeat condition k behavior then the some inan 
to be there placed any roome happeninpe Toyde w'^ut any 
aucche or lyke children* before any pochyner. Any thing 
or matter before expressed to the contrary notw^toodinge. 
And whereas there are three seTerall pewes for women 
lately builte one the South side of the saide charehe — 
viz., the first stoole at the ohardge of John Reynolds, & 
(tf Tlioms Wallinger, gent. ; the eeconde at the chardse 
of Wyddow Bridpa k the Wyddowe Browne ; the thirde 
at the cfaardge of John Peclie, gent., Robert Wood, fc 
Rychard Longe. It is lykewise consented k agreed that 
yf the wifie of any other pochian other than the wiSe of 
any the psons beforenamed, or the wiflb of any aonne of 
any the foTenamed peons, or any wyddowe of the parishe 
ahall hereafter be thought mete with y* consent of y* 
BUiriTors of the wyves i^ the sayde psona before named, 
or widdowes, k there placed, k so successively, then the 
huabonde of every suche wifib, & evei? such wyddowe 
hereafter to be placed, shall pay towards the repadons of 
the same church three shillinga foure pence. 
1568. 108. I^ y* riij"' f Septemb' receyved of John Seman woollen 
drap. y* fee agreed upon as ys recorded before for his 
seat in y* church, vj*' viij'- 

1608. 131. Pease boult for the Church, 3d. 
1613. 143.' For a huge new Bible. SOs. 

1609. 13S, For a new sheet at the appointment of the Chancellor, for 

penance, Ts. 4d. 
1632. 246. 4 Trenchers to set wine on at Commnnion. 

Sates. 
lfi67<S, 5. The qunrter roule for the Clarices wage, gathered upon the 
pisheoners of Chelmesford and Mulsh am bv Master 
Reynold, Master Will" Myldmaye and Richard Maryon, 
Churchwardens, from Midsomer the yere of our Lotde 
God 1SS7, untyll that day twelve monthes lfi58, as here 
after ptikerlerly it may k doth appere. 

RtceyUi. 

[Here fbUow 132 names, mostly for 4 quarters, paying 
various sums, amounting to £9 13s. 3d.; Chelmsford 95, 
Moolflham 37. The highest Master Myldmay, 20*-, the 
lowest from Clark the oobler, ob. (i.e. 1 foitbing).} 

• Qy. "Ohoodng," HS. indistinct. 

D,j,i,:«^:,y Google 
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1577-S-9. ReeeTTed of sartun of the pesseonen for one qoarter rolte 
48. by the coDseat of sartayno of the pepple, xv*' ix'* 

1581. 52. Iv reoeyTed of the Inhabitants of Chelmesford k Mulaham. 
for XriBtmaa, 15S0, unto XTutmas, 1681, tii,, for one 
whole yere for y* reparecons of the Church of Chelmesfbrd 
as by quarter roUe made of their ptilder names appeieth 
by generall consente, x"' xt'* viij'* 

Apryll 14. 
05. In pmia, the Chnrchwardena nove beying hare reoeyved 
monye out of dyverse mens hands, part of y* that 
remayned of the Collection for y* Preacher. And the 
other part of y* Remayne of the Surveyors of the hygh 
wayes off this parish of Chelmeefbrde to the Bm ofT 
xxxij- ij*- 
It~ of Wyll" pamplyn for the nse of the ground in ths 
ChuTchyarde for one yeare, due at Easter last paat, viy'' 

Julye ziii. 

If receyrod of Wyll-- Herrytoh fbr breaking of the 
grownd in the Church for Mr. Steelman's grave, viT' ▼iij''' 



1619. 170. Beoeyred by the Rowle, v"' iiij- iij*- 
1609. 134. Received of the Piechoners of Cheimsford as by the rata 
rowle appeareth, xvi"' iij*' vij'' 
Received of the quarter roule of Cbelmesfordt the >am of 

v"* iij"- viij*' 
Received by the rate rowle in Monbham, V- ziij" viij'* 
Received of the qoarter ronle in Moulsbam 
1613. 148. Ryarate made fbr the oaating of the lead h repayring of 
the tymber work of the myddle roof of the Chnroh, 
15a- 12- 4'- 
R' of the Churchwarden of Monlsham towards the aame, vi"*, 
r* by our quarter rowle, v"- 0*. iij''', r' of the Church- 
warden of Moulsbam fbr there q^ rowle, £2. 
1680. 225. Of Mr. Rownd, which he received fbr bread & wine in the 
yeare 1630, £i ISs. 

3\eoo nctipla to (* put m of monyi rteeyved off Commwneatt 
^ ohlatiani htttomt tK«2% of ApryU If y" kut of Mayt om 
joUoweth :^- 

ApryU 38. 

66. In pmia, Receded of Jy^ons for the nombr* of xxij that 
dyd Comunicat this 28 of Apryll, iij'- viy*' 

Maye 19. Wytsondaye. 

I^ for the nomber of xUx persons that dyd oomunicat this 
daye, viij" vj*" 
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Also for ohtuvhyng of wyvea, iij*- 
Itm for one nuuryBge, viij'' 

Bm. 16'- 6*- 

80 y* totall Bome of Reoejpta is 55*' 
lfi90. 100. I' reoaTTed of the inhabTtonts of Chelmyi>fon3 from Whit- 
■ODne day 1689, imtyll White sonne day 1590— vie., for 
one hotle yere for the repracions of the Churche of Chelms- 
ford, tt for the Queues magestea armea & for mony that 
was owiiur to dyven of the pisbe by the late Chnrch- 
wardyns Ryohard Bateomme & John Qrene, as by a Rate 
made of there ptickler names aperyth by generall ccmsent, 
Irij- uj'- 

I* receyved more of the Inhabytants of Chelmesford from 
Whitsoime Monday. 1690, for bread & wyne & other 
chaJ^es a bought the Church of Chelmsford untell 1591, 
& the pticler names as we hare recayved the same mony 
of erery man xxij- 

Bo our hole locayta is vij"- xvij*- vij'- 
1S02. 104. It** receyred of thinhabitants of Chelmesforde by a rate 
leryed for the repacons of the Bells there the first dale 
of Maye, 1592, xxxiij'- ».'• 

It" receyred of thinhabitants of Chelmesforde by a rate 
made for the charge of breads and «rine for the comunyon 
pmo die Aprilis, 1593, zl*' xj'* 

It" received of the Inhabitants of Chelmisforde & Monlshm 
from the feait of S'- John the Baptist, 1593, nnto the feast 
agayne of H'' John the Baptist, 1594 — viz., for one hole 
yere for the reparaoions of the Church of Chelmisforde, as 
by o' Quarter Eolle made of there ptycaler names a|^>eareth 
by genrall consent, iij"- xvj" 
1601. 120. Beoeived of John Field, of y* rate towarde y* Churche 
vralle, x" 

Of y* parishioners of Chelmisford & Uolsom for bread & 
vnne for y* holy oomuniona at Easter last, 1603, y* some of 
xlvii'- 

Beoeived in Chelmisford by y* q' rowle for one year & a 
half, ending at y* annuntiacion, 1602, v"' ix'^ v'' 

Seceived in Uolsom for y* q' roule for one yeare & a halfe, 
ending at y* annuntiation, 1608, xxxiiij** 
1606. The quarter rowle renewed to begyn f* our Lady day, 1605, 

for y repaoons of the church & tho same yere gathered by 
Edward Bigland & Richard Ffreeman, wardens of the 
same Church, as foloweth. 
160S. 133. The Quarter roll for Chelmesferd, for the Chnroh, for one 
whole year, doe amount to v"' x'* j'' 

& J Quarter roll for Moulsham, xzxviij" viij''* 

Hoie — ^The inhabitants and landholders are rated separately, 
see p. 239. 
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1632. 241. Of Mr. Bownd, for evei7e Comnuioant at Easter, one pennye. 

In the whole £4 13b. lOd. 
1682. 2S1. To Mr. Bownd for takeing all the names of the PariBhoners 

from 16 yearefl 8c upwards of age & mending some aeates, 

2fl. Od. 
1635 27B. Received of Mr. Bownd for the Easter Commnnicants, 

£5 17b. Od. 
1637. 291. Recejred 19b. 3d., to be distributed as need shall be, to 

pixir folk not within the eollections. 

IStCtte. 

1S02. 69. We the Cfauitihwardetia gathered for the great loase of 
" tjie" (or by fyer) at Portamouth, *j" y*- 

1584. 62. J Mylea Blomefyld 8c John Btnok. Chnrohwardena, ded 
ea^er in the Choroh fbr xt Ei^lyshmen in pryson in the 
Turks dominion and most paye for theyr rawnsome 900"* 
or y' be released. Likewfse goodman Stook & I gathered 
agen of those that had not payd the last Sondaye to the 
releasyng of our oountryemen in Turkye. In all we 
gathered Tiij" viij''- ob. 

1615. 1S7. Golleoted for a Oreatian who was taken captyve by the Turks 

8c his wyfe and 5 sons to be ransomed for 3 thousand 
crownes, lOs. 6d. 
Collected toward the baylding of a steeple & new bells in 
the pish of BL Oyles, in the county of mydle sexe, 98. 2^ 

1616. 160. A breefe fbr Virginia, the 12th of desem, £1 Ids. 3d. 

A breefe oolected the 15th of Jennarie, fbr Abbertab, a 
Oreeke, ISs. lid. 

1617. 163. Collected for John MiUes, of Damascus, a pooie Oretiaa, 

iiij*- ij*- 
Por a Qretian mohant, ix'- i^*' 
1 633^. Por the distressed Ministers, Decemb. 22**, & delerered onto 
274. Doctor Miohaelson, £4 ISs. 6d. 

s collected in our parish towards the repatsticoi at S^ 
i Church, London, and payd unto Docto' Aylett the 
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[NoU—Uen fbllow 17 names, pring in all] 178. 
1639. 275. Collected fbr the Palatinate, iij"* xix" yj'* 
1661. 869. Collected for the rebuilding of y* Church of Rippon, ia 

Yorkshire, which was blowue diowne hj a great mud the 

Sth of December lost, collected ISs. 9d. 
Collected for John de Kraino Erainsky, Minister & deputy 

of y* Nation" Synod of y' Prot«Btant Churohea in the 

Dukedom of Lithuania, being opressed by tlie MosooTiteSi 

Tartars & Swedes, Us. Bd. 
Collected for Philip Dandulo, a tirke, towards his rdiefb, Se. 
Collected fbr the promotion of y' fishing tnde, £3 fis. 
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1662. 380, Collected npon a briefe towaids the repairinge & makinge 

good tlie harbour of the town of Heechiog, aliat New- 
haven, io the county of Submz, the whole charge beinge 
estimated at £4,000 the least, the sum of 13s. 

1663. 381. Hiomas Styles, D.D., being a oaptiTe nndet the Tnrks, 

gave U. 
1669. 406. Collected y* br«ife for y* slaTes in Tvakej, 17b. 3d. 

33tiTfaIs. 

1S82. 60. Mr. Thomas Howlet, persoiine of Chelmesforde, departed owt 
off thys miserable lyie the 26 daye <^ Apryll, bejn^ F17- 
daye, betwene 8 Jk 9 in the momyng. 
And was buryed the 27 daye off Apryll, at after noone, at 
whose fimetall one Ur. Chapman preached. 

Sbnton's Otts. 

1614. 152. Ffor a bnriall w'Nint a oofiyn in y* cburohyard, vi^'* 
Yf the p* be not above 12 yearse onld, then ^*' 
Hie paasinge belL for any toUinge, iiij'* 
& if he ringe out while he ys knellinge, iiij'* 
For a Bariall in the ohurche yarde w'^ a oo%n, ^>- 
Yf the ptie bathe not reoeyved, xij''' 
& yf the ptie hath receyved & be buried in a Cofyn in ye 

churchyard, ij'- 
& yf the ptie be buried in y chuiche, & in a co^n, tot ye 

grave, iij'- iv" 
For a dnble knell, xx''- 
Hie sextens fibe q.terly 
A for the hearse, ij''' 
1623. 178. Given to bury Launce dying of the sickness. Is. 
1625. 194. Payed unto Astine Brabrooke for a ooffin to caiy the dead of 
the plague to burieing, xij" 
Payed unto Ned Andrews for burieing 6 of iJie plague, 
liij" 

In inbentorgt of all tlie CEoobs btlonjjfng to lilt (Si)tiit(. 

1633. 246. If' two herses with oorers, and a coffyne herse with a 

cover. 

1634. 273. Given to Mr. Bound fbr sundry times takeing paines to 

tender buriall of the dead corps w^ were brought throw 

the town to be buried at other places who payd the old 

accustomed fee of Gs. Od., 6b. 6d. 
Given Howlate for ringing the bell at those times, 2s. Od. 
Hanttn, ipe., in Church. 
1SS7. 4. Item for half a hundred of nayles to hange on the hames 

in tbe chamber on y' vestrye, 2d. 
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1582. 62. Upon tlie veatrye chamber was bestowed k lavde 28 
ooneletts of bameja & head peays untyll the chamber 
over the porch be prepared with glasyog & croeaes to 
hang y* barneys on, be. 
ImprinuB, to the ip>odinan Drane of W^tle for elasyng k 
xepayryns all £e 5 panes of glasse of the wyndowe over 
the porch on w^ chamber the hameBa is bestowed for 
Chelmeeford hnndred, for newe glasse k amendyng y* 
real, viij'' iiij'' 

1607. 135. For hoping the gnnpowder barrells, 1^^' 

In <* 7%« Inventory ofth* Ooods betotying to A» Ckureh," 
1615. 166. One ould carpet lying in the Vestry met the gunpowder. 

In the Vettrey Chamb'- 
1625. 197. The 3^ day of SeptemV, 162S, was talcen out of the 
chamber in the vestry of Chelmesford by vertne of a 
warrant from the Right Honorable the L: Maynard, 8' 
Francis Barrington, Knight Barooett, Sir John Drane, 
Knight, & Will" Rmythe, Esq', directed unto Mr. Ambrose 
Aylett, one of the High Constables of the Hundreth of 
Chelmesforde, and carried unto Harwitch in Easex, viz.— 
Tenn Barrells of Gunnpowder. 
Power Barrells of Uatohea. 
Fewer Barrells of BuUetts. 
Lift ttiU remayning in the Chamher : 
Eight barrells of gnnnpowder. 
three barrells of ballets, 
three barrella of matches. 
One firkin of matches. 
Two bt^s of matches. 

Two ferdelle of matches the on lesser than the other. 
251. To M" Thomas Tatem for timber to put under the barrells of 
Matches, 48. Od. 

iSIfiacIe ^lass. 

(From Inventory of the Goods remaynyng in the Churohe.) 
Qarmenti. 
1562. 20. F^rrst iiij gownes of red velvet. 

If a a longe gowne of blew velvet 

It" a short gowne of blew velvet. 

It" a gown of blew velvet. 

11*° ij gownes of red satten. 

It^ a gowne of borders. 

It" a gowne of clothe of tyssew. 

It" a jyrkyn of blew velyet w*^ sleeref. 
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It" a jyrkyn of Borden w*out sleeves. 
It" viij jyrkjTtis w""' Bleeres. 
It" ij vycea ooatee and ij akalpes, ij daggers. 
It" y prophets oappes. 
It" yj ssapoa of ftirre & one of velvet. 
It" iij jyrkytu, i^ sloppei for devils. 
It^ iiij shepe holces, iuj whyppee. 
It" ft red gowne of sage. 
I^ xziij Bredes, xxj hares. 
It" a joinet of Wew velvet w** borders. 
It" a mantell of red bawdkia. 
IV iij jeekes of red bawdekyn w"' sieves. 
S2. In pmis paid unto the mynatrells for the Show day k tar 

the Play daje, zx" 
If" paid nnto Biirumwoode for tfaer meat k diinke, x" 
It" paid unto the Tnimpetnr for bis paynes, x*' 
It°* paid unto Bnrtonwood for meate & drynke for the 

I^ume player, the fluet plaiec Ec Trompeter, xviij'- 
It" p"" unto the Flueto plaier for his paynes, iij'- iiij*' 
It" paid unto M' Beadilles man for playeing on y* Drome, 



8m. x" xviiij'" viij^' 

IP" paid unto Will"- Hervet for makinge the vices ooote & 

joroet of borders, k a jerken of borders, xv*' 
It" paid to the oowp for xiiij hoopes, ij'- ij''- 
It^ p' to Xrof^r for vritxinge seven partes, ij'- 
It" p' to John Lokyer for makynge of iiij ^ephoks, and for 

iron work that Burle oocuped for the hell, iiij*' 
It^ p' to Rob'- Matthewe for a pair of wambea, (?) xyj'- 
It" p' to Buries for fixiage the playe, liii" iiij'*' 
It" p^ unto Lawrence for watchinge in the Chnrche when 

the Temple was a drying, iiij"- 
It" bowstrenges, ij''- 

It" for the Mynstrells sooper a Saterday at nyght, y" 
It" fbr tber break&ste on Sonday mornynge, ij*- 
It" for ther dynnera on Sondaye, ij" 
It™ for ther soper on Sonday, ij'- 
It" for ther brekfaste on Mondaye, ij" 
It" for ther dynners on Mondaye, ij'- 
23. It" for ther dynners that kepte the SoaSblde on Sondaye, 

iiij" iiij*- 
For their sowppers that watched the scaffold on 3<mday at 

nyght, xvi''- 
For drink on the scaffold on Mondaye, xy''- 
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It" paid to Mr. Browne for Uie Waights of Briatove, and for 

meats driak & horsemeate, iiij*' viij'- 
It" paid unto the mjmatrelb for two daies, zx" 
It" paid imto Will™ Riohardes for makinge of two gowneB k 

four jerkens, vi'- viij'"' 
II" paid onto Borlea for fixing (?) the lasts playe, b for 

inak3mge of the conysanu, xlij*' 
1S62. 24. It" paid unto the myuitrells for the ahowe day and for the 

plaje daye, xxxiij'* iiij'' 
It* unto Andrewe for berea & beardee borowed of hym, 

iiij"- 
It" to WOl" Withers for makinge the frame for the beaven- 

stage & tjmber for the same, x*- 

1562. 25. If to John Wright for mokynge a ootU of lether ftw 

Ghriste, itj*- 
It* for ij" asshendence for the thtrde pUye, t*' iiy'* 
IIT for one dos. Spanysbe whighte, vj*- 
It" (or yj doE. golde foile, iij'' yj'' 
It" for tyttia fodame of Ijoe for the (ilowdes, xij''' 
It" for one doB. grene foiie, «ij''* 
It" ibr tenne men to bcare the pageante, \j'* yj''' 
To Roistone for pajntcnge the Jciants, the pajeaunte & 

writtioge the plaiers names, vij" 
It" for read wyne, rineg* k possett, iiij'* 

1563. 26^ Recayved of Coulcbeeter men for our garments for the use of 

there playe, Iiij"' iiij'- 
Recayved of men of Waldyne for the here of three gounes, 

Recayvcd of Belyrcca for the hero of our garments, xx^** 

Tiij''- 
Recayved of men of Cuulcheatcr for here of our garments 

for ij lymes, Iiij"- iiij"- 
RecuyTcd of Belyreca men for the hero of our garments, xx" 
Recayvcd of men of Starford for the here of our garments, 

iij" yj" viij*- 
Beoayred of childreu of Badow for the here of our garments, 

TJ"- viij*- 
Recay^ed Lytcll Badow men for the here of our garments, 

1565. 27 Itecayved of John Beman costable upon bis collection 
gathered of the pishc for the repracion of the glass 
windowea of the church, viij"' 
Recayvcd of the good man Seekes costabic of Moufsome for 
the same use, xxxvij'' x"*' 
1565. 34. R"* of Sabsfordemen for the hier of the players garmentes, 
xiij'- iiij'- 
R' of Caise of Borebm for the hier of the players garmentes, 

XXTJ** Tiij*- 
E 2 
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35. Beo* of Somen of Lanehme for the bier of the pisyen 

garmenta, xxyj*' viy'- 
Eeo* of Barnaby lUohe of Withm for the hyer of the 

playen garmeDto, xxTJ*' viij'* 
Bee of Will" Moimteyne of Colchester for the hyer of the 

playen gormU, xiij- iiij*- 
R of Mr. JohnMHi of Brentwoode for the hyer of the plajera 

gurments the x*" of deoember, x" 
3S. IV R of Parker of Writtell far t playerg aprill, viij'- 

It~ R more of Earle of Bukx players for the heare of the 

players garments, xx^*- viij''' 
Bceyred of John Walker of Hsnfield for the heierofthe 

players garments, V' 
39. Ir reoeyred of Cape of BorehS the Eight of Jane for the 

hyer of sundry players garments miglemaa next, x** 
41. Item Bonlde vnto Oeorge Stndlye & others 

AH the copes, Tiitmaments, eubdeaeona, player's coats, 

juUns, gownes, heares, cappes, herds, jometts, mantells, 

& capes mentioned in y* inventorye of the last Cbnrch- 

wardens by the consent of divers of the parishonere, as hy 

A byll under theire hands apereth to the use of the 

mayntenanoe of the Chnrch for vj"- xiij- iiij''- 
43. Hie same daye paide to Drane for mendinge of x broken 

holes in the ^nrch windowes, w^ was done at the late 

playe, ▼iiy''- 

^^oto.— lliere are many items of chaise for expensee !□• 
cnrred in exhibiting the "playe" at Bramtree and 
Maiden.] 
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THE DUNMOW PAEISH ACCDOTTS. 
Bt Lswii a. UuiitDti. 

I FBBHAP8 owe to the meeting some apology for bringing 
forward a paper on a snbjeot very sinulai to that of the 
paper read by Arohdeaoon Mildmay at the last annual 
meeting. Sut, though his paper treated of the anoient 
parish acoounts of Chelmsford, it seemed to me that the 
Dunmow accounts, to which I have had access, were in 
some respects more curious, bearing as they do upon veiy 
many subjects of interest, which, to the best of my reool- 
lection, do not appear in the Chelmsford books ; and, even 
if this were not so, I should wish to bring the Dunmow 
accounts before you, in the hope that the value and interest 
of ancient parish accounts may attract more notice than 
they have hitherto received, and that others may be 
induced to dive into the old chests, which are to be found 
in most vestries, and in which lies hid antiquarian matter 
of much interest, and not a little information which will 
throw much light on Local, and I may indeed say, National 
History. 

The account book which I have examined dates from 
the year 1526 — from that year to the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth the accounts are kept with great ac- 
curacy, and it is from this period that I have taken all 
the extracts which I am about to lay before you — in them 
will be found, that which has seemed to me of the highest 
interest, many illustrations of the changes of that most 
eventful period of our Church History — the period of the 
Reformation. For instance, at the end of the reign of 
Henry Till, we find that some of the Church plate and 
ornaments were sold — and that altogether less attention 
is paid to the external, or, if I may so say, the ornamental 
part of the service. 
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In the reign of Edward VI. a more decided change 
follows, for the Dunmow people pull down the *'Itode" and 
remove the High Altar which ia replaced by a " Com- 
munion table" (a name which now appears for the first 
time), and the Psalter fills the place in the accounts of an 
" Antiphony." 

The commencement of Queen Mary's reign, however, 
ia marked by the re-building of the High Altar (at the 
cost of lis. 4d.) the restoration, of the "Rode with the 
appurtenances," and the re-appearance in the accounts of 
various charges for the Bode and other lights, and of 
expenses which are not to be found in t^e preceding 
reign. 

But the reign of Elizabeth brings another and a final 
change, for the Altar is again pulled down, and the Rode 
burnt, the paintings " where the Rode stood " are " put 
out." The Holy Water stoups are filled up, and (a most 
decided change for the worse) the Church receives its first 
coat of whitewash. 

In each year I have found an account of the " May 
Feast " and the play on Corpus Christi day, which seems 
to have included a most substantial feast. It was attended 
by the people of some twelve neighbouring parishes, who 
in return for their amusement made such large contribu- 
tions towards the expenses, as, after all charges paid, 
leit a respectable balance towards the general expenses of 
the Dunmow churchwardens. The charges for meat and 
cooking at these feasts should be noticed, as interesting 
examples of the price of food and value of money in those 
times. 

I must not forget to call attention to the account of the 
expense of building the Church tower, of providing the 
bells and of purchasing the organ, with which the book 
begins. It is of value not only as fixing the date of the 
Tower (a good specimen of late Perpendicular work), bat 
as illustrating the price of labour and the cost-of buUding. 

The accounts in this book begin, as I have said, with 
the year 1526, they end in 1621. The later books are 
almost entirely devoid of interest — though, about a century 
back, appears an annual charge which would not be borne 
very patiently by ratepayers now-a-days — a payment for 
killmg foxes. 
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Of tbe book itself in which the accounts are kept there 
is but little to say. The cover, which is of leather, would 
seem to have originally been the cover of some service 
book, if we may judge by the inscription " Jesus Maria " 
■which appears upon it in embossed letters. 

The accuracy and minuteness with which the accounts 
are kept are not a little remarkable — each expense is most 
carefully described, and so accurately are the receipts 
entered that, whenever a collection was made in the 
Church for any purpose, not only is the sum collected to 
be found, but a record is kept of the names of the oou- 
tributors and of the sum given by each. 

XlccEfpts. 

The first entry is the money " Resayvyd of the perrysche 
to the makynge off the stepyll " (TowerJ. 

Robert Sturtin, " Sumtyme Vycar of a late tyme," gare , . 5 

" Mayeter Vicar that now ys " . . . . . . ..68 

the " Cherche Gierke " . . . . . . . . . . S 

Most of the Buhgcriptions seem not to have exceeded 
twenty pence, though Thomas Savage, the Churchwarden, 
gives £6 68. 8d. 

The trades and condition of the contributors are men- 
tioned, as "John Kyng, habbardashar," "Eicbard Parcay, 
butcher," " William Tayler, glover." 

Among the receipts, at other times, appear; — 

1. d. 
" Att ye plow feet in ye towne 
" Off Nyeolas Pear of dansynge mony " 
" Off may mony the hole sam 
" Att Crapue Xti fest 

Of my Lady Gatya for waste of the torchya , , 
Rd on " AUhalows daye" gathered in the " Oherche" 
Gathered at the Cherche for parte of the Cherche fence 

At each May and Corpus Christi Feast contributions 
were made by the people of the following parishes, at 
the rate of from six to tliee shillings the parish : — 

" Hyghe Ester, hyghe Roding, Myohe (Great) Canfyld, Dunmow 
Pryty (Little Dunmow), Stehbyng, lyttell Canfyld, lyttell Estou 
(Eaaton), Lyodsell, Hyohe Estoo, Baxastoa." 
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The colleotion in one year amounted to £i Za. 5d., while 
the expenses were bat 328. 3d. 

■ i. 

Bd at Christmas of tlie " Lorde of Myinile " . . 33 10 

Mmiey tbat wu gathered in the Chureh oa Hallowmas night II 

Collections were made at various timea for the organ, 
the great hell clapper, and for the great latten candlestick. 
And money was received of the " Wardens of St. Saviour's 
Gyld " towards " makyog of the newe Cherche dore and 
for byiog of the tabern^yl." 
In the 38th Hm Till. (1546) 

< •. a. 
Some latten was sold for . . , , . . . . 34 

the tahernacle of our Lady for . . . . . . 5 

the Church plate " first sold " , . . . . . . . 8 6 

the Church plate again sold .'. . . 14 2 

Ist Eliz. : — 

Rd for 2 " chaljces- of gold " waging 32 oz. and ^ at 

4s. 4d. the OE. . . . , . . . . fl 15 5 

15th Blie. — All the Testments were sold — and alt the omameiitB left 
in " John Clark his hands," and a cross and an old cofier. 

From this time the accounts are less minute and almost 
without interest. The receipts and expenses were small, 
averaging under £6. The chief items of expense seem to 
have been small repairs, the expenses of visitations and 
the provision of bread and wine for the Holy Communion. 

In the middle of the reign of Elizabeth appears a reso- 
lution of vestry to the effect that, whereas the Church 
rents were no longer sufficient to provide bread and wine 
for the lioly Communion, a collection of "Pascall pence," 
viz., one penny from each communicant, should be made 
at Easter for that purpose. 

The Corpus Xtl plays seem to have ended with the year 
1546. 

Extracts from the Payments from 1526 onwards: — 

" Eaglie onic for jie Qtbcicbe." 

■. d. 
for 4 " galuDS oyle for ye lampes" , . . . . , 5 4 

for 3 lamp glasses price . , , . , , . , 3 

to John Bykner for " etrykynge ye Rode lyghte" . . . . 13 

itnrkynge of ye ligbte befor oure Ladye att ye hy altar 
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pd to John Tnmer for " mendyn^ off ye ledys (leads) in dyvers 

ptasys (places) and for ye loojce spowte on ye etcpyll" , , 

for of an albe with new cloth 

for " parte of ye makyng of ye closett for ye Rode" 

for mending the bells on " AUhalowa Evya" '. . , , 

for mendyng . the stoles — and "of je hutches" (?ohcBt8) for 

which last boards and nails and iron work were bought . , 

to Burle " in ernest of ye gyldynge of our Ladye" , . 

for 22 lbs wax for the Kode light 

to — — for making 3 " new steppes in ye ryoe" (? way to) 

of ye Rode lofte . , . . , , . , , , 

for 18 " rynges for the vayle and settyoge on" . , , , 

for a pole to hange the " basun on beffor our Ladye of Belhlem" 
for a "paacall lyne and for pyns and nayles for the sepolt" 
for a new key for the " stepyll dore" , , , . . , 

to Richard Storyar for paring in the Church and for mending 

a hole in the font . . . . . , . . , . 

for the rest of the nlding of our Lady's tabernacle and all 

*' ye yrynwarke (ironwork) yt belongs yr to (thereto) , , 
for '* corten rynges" for ye same " tabamakyll" 

Xa^iit out for tfte '* SblepBlI." 

for 2 tons of stone with the carrying and all other coats and 

charges . . 
pd to John Atkyns for 8 days " warke and halfe to fell ye 

■ca&lde tymber and to gather roddys (rods) for to make 

ye hardylls (hurdles) with dyvers other things" 
for 2 days work of Henry Long and his cart to get home 

timber for the " soafblde" and the " bryk from Aystbn'' . , 
for their horde (board) these 2 days 
to Thomas Barsge " for 15 dayes warke to purray such stuff as 

ye workmen sd nede and to sett them a warke and heipe 

to stage" 
to the same Thomas for 2 days worke to Camzege (? Cambridge) 

and Dytton to seke for ye stone — hys costs for hys horse 

and bymselfe 
for goyng to Haddam to speke for the lyme 
for goyng 2 tymys to Thaxted for Bnttoll to " amade" ye atagyng 

because he was expert in the makyng 
for a lode of lyme from Haddam pryoe 
for 5 " bossbells of lyme sett at Haddam with ye costs" 
for 15 bushells of Shelford lime . . 
for the nails to John Brower of " Tayclay" (Takeley) 
for " 2 ropys to wind up ye tymber and stone," pryce 
to " Robarte Kelynge for 22 dayes warke to make ye stagynge 

besyd mete ana drynke"— (6d. a day) 
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to Thomas Djgby for 4 days work to make the " Hardells Tor 

the Btagynge" .. ., .. .. .. 19 

for mete and drynk when we went to chose the dkfa , . 4 

to John Smethc for ye scafialde tymber , , , . , , 2 5 

to ■ ■— fc for to'heipe to make the wynlaa .. .. 3 

to John MaryoD, tor " won dayes warke to helpe make sborys 

for ye vyce" . . . . . . . . . . 6 

pd for brykk . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 8 

pd to John Smethe for oarrying stone from Dyttoa . . . . 4 S 

for carrying off aande and acaffitlde tymber . , . , 3 4 
pd " to ye masnn for makyng of ye stepyll" , . ,,876 

pd to Charles Kynwelmerche for 12 okye and for hardyll rodys 18 

for fellyuge 16 okya . . . , , . . . , . 2 4 

for feltynge 8 okys in ye downe crofte . . , , . . 10 

to Thomas Wyatt for takynge down the old bell frame . . fi 

In the next appear various diarges for the 4 bells. 

for ISlbs, wax for the Rode lyght . . , . . . 6 8 

for oyle for ye lampe, the hole was 5 galuns, price . , . . 6 8 

for 2jlbs. " whyght sope for to washe the " . . . . 4 

for pynnes and nayles for the canape and for the sepolt . , 4 

for mendynge of ye organ belys (bellows) . , . . . . 3 

for settynge on of ye barrell to make the oloklc to go . . 2 

for mending the Sanoto bell . . . . . , , . S 

for 2 " skeyns" of white thread for the copes , . . . 2 
for lyne and packthrede and whepcorde when we made the 

pagenls on Carpus Xti daye . , , . , , 4 

for bomynge the cherche lantern , , . . . . 8 

for a piece of leather for " bawdrioka" , , , . . . 7 

to for mendynge of ye glass windows in the new chapet 

and in ether " plncys of the Cberche" . . , . 2 4 

for washing the " Cherche gero" for 3 years . . . . 6 8 

for 2 shovek and a msttack for the Cherche .. .. 12 

to the bell founder in emest of the hai^n . . , , 3 4 

Charges appear for various jourDeys to London to see 
the bell founder, and to choose flie bells. 

£ *. d. 

the carriage of the bells from London cost . , . , 23 
for making a new floor and a new bell frame, and new wheels, 

&c. .. ., .. .. .. .. 6 12 4 

for makyingof a harness for a bell and for mending much of the 

old iron , . , . . . . . . , . , 7 6 

pd for ale at Hallowmas for the ringers . . . , , , 7 
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£ *. d. 

for 13 ells of Hollan cloth at 7d. the ell, and 16 ells of '• whytyd 
Nonnandy (?}" at 6d. the ell, of which cloth we made 3 

snrplyces and 6 Roohetea, ooat . . . . , , S3 

for mending the old BtupIysBes and Roohetea , . . . 1 

1530. 

for " mendjmge of Syr John's sorplya" , . . . . . 3 

to the organ maker in party of payment . , . . . . 15 

spent when ■ Sc went to see the oi^ans . . . , 18 

pd the organ maker when they came home , , ..698 

bringing home the new organs . . . . . . . . 2 3 

In 1533 appears an acconnt for new battlements. 

S busheles of cole for the goldsmith who did gyld the cross and 

mend ye sylrer plate . . . . . , . , 5 

30th Hbhbt Vm. (1538). 

pd for the sylrer pax . . . . , , . . . . 29 4 

pd for a pair of great latten candlesticks . . . , . , 26 8 



Gxpmses of t(c inaQc Jfeast 



pd to Reynolds the bntcher for mete 

to fbracalf.. 

to — ^— for a qoarter of mutton 

to for halfe a ehepe . . 

to forhalieaoalf 

to John the Cook . . 

to Mother Watt for salt and honey 

to ' ' ' for hrcwing 

for wood .1 

&a taming (he spytt 

to the mynstrella alt that day . . 



(Sxpntsis of Itt (tToipus 3Eii offcast. 



for a lode of wood 

to Haywarde the Cook. . 

to John Savon for 2 calfes 

^ for 2 shepe 

— — for 1 shcpe 



for honey 
for salt 

to Mother Walts for bakyng 

to Mother Keens for brewing 

F 2 
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2 
6 8 



to the Mynstrelli , , . , . . . . 

to Aver of Chelmsford for players garments and oarrTing the 

to onr players 

23rd Hkhrt VIII., 1639. 

pd to the stathemer for S weeks work correoting and bynding 

the antiphony after 8d the day , . , , 

to 2 buttons and claspes for the eayde book 
fbr a calfes skyn . . . , . . . , 

for porchasyng the ad. book 
pd to Mother West for scouring the great lattcn letters and 

standards and small candlesticks . , , . 

for mendyng an albe and for clothe that vent thereto 
for mendyng the lyttell handbell.. .. 

pd for 4 staves for the oaiu^M 

for gyldynge the same , , , , . , . . 

pd to Hatfield Peverell for kepyng an obbett (obit) that was 

due ye last cownte . . , , , , , . 

temp. Ed. TI. 
to the Communion tabyll , , . . . . 

fbi takyng down of the altars and carrying away the mbbiab 
-pd for half the paisphrasys 
tor the Conimuiiion book 
for 3 Saltjnr (Psalter} books 
for drynke at the pullynge down the Bode. . 

temp. Uabt. 

The makyng of the High Altar . . . . . . . . 11 2 

The makyng of ye Rode w. the appurtenances (iron work, 

Bca^de timber, &c.] .. ,. .. .. 3 10 8 

for a book of the Artyclcs to the Byshop . , , . , , 4 

An antiphony is bought, and the expenses of the Bode 
and other lights reappear. 

temp. Elizabeth. 

•. d. 
pd at the Visitadon for dinners, 2nd Sept . , 
pd to John Kerns for helping down the altar 
spent at the burning of the Rood 
pd. for bread and wine at Easter in the first year of our 

Sovereign Lady Q. Elizabeth 
pd at the Visitation kept for the Archdeacon, 1652 . . 
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for takiog down the 2 altars, and fbr paving . . . . 2 S 

for making onr bill when Dr. Home risited . • . , 13 
for the Articles and the confesnon, and for our dinner when the 

Bishop tat here , . . . , , . . . . S S 

for mending the spring wheels, and for a new fly fiir the dock 2 
for a book of the Articles that was given in charge at the Viaita- 

tion kept for the Archdeacon, Jnne, 1560 . . . . B 
pd Sf mon Bl)^h for mending the glass windows in the Church 

and the great window in the chancell . . ■ ■ 16 4 

pd ibr the book of the homilies .. .. ,, .. 10 
pd for 6 bushels of " lyme for the glaayOT," asd fw to fill np 

the holes tn the Church and the H0I7 water stoppea . . IS 
to Thomaa Ramfbld for putting out the punting where the Rood 

stood .. .. ., .. .. .. 12 

for the book of the . . , . . . . . 8 6 

for the staple and chain for the same book . , , , . , 8 

for taking down of the Bode loft, and making it again . . 6 11 

to John for 3 years washing or more , , . , . . S 8 

to John Fosater for filling the holes in the Church and the Holy 

water stoppes and for the " Whyght lymyng" , , . . 2 8 

for 21 chapters of Jeremy for the byble . , . , . . 20 

for the 10 commandments at Hatfield , , . . . . 16 
for S locks for the " Registre Coffer," and for the poor mans 

hutch .. .. .. ,, ,. .. 12 



for oiling and mending the dock wheel 
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DISCOVERY OF BEITISH AUD BOMAN REMAINS 
AT N. OCKENDEN AND WHITE NOTLET. 

Ih the Spiing of 1858, a nnm'ber of labourers were 
employed in treDching some fields belonging to Holme 
Fann, forming part of a large tract of land called " Bnl- 
phan Fen," and situated about a mile-and-a-half west of tbe 
village of North Ookenden. In the course of their opera- 
tions they ftiand a number of beds of dark soil, in which 
were a lai^ quantity of bones, supposed at first to be 
human, together with fragments of pottery and pieces 
of oharooal. It was the general belief among the work- 
men that the field had been the scene of some great 
battle, a belief supported by some local traditions. One 
thing seems certain, that it ia the aite of a Roman 
or ^rly British Burial Ground, extending over a space 
of about sixteen acres ; but whether it marks the battle 
field of one of those many great struggles which took 
place in this county between the Britons and Romans, 
or whether it denotes the peaceful cemetery of a Roman 
Station, it is perhaps not very easy to determine. The 
little evidence, however, which the plough and the 
harrow have left remaining, seems in &vour of the 
latter. The regular and almost equi-distant arrangement 
of the lines of dark soil in many parts, and the many 
fragments of cinerary urns found in nearly all of them, 
seem to indicate rather the orderly int-erment of a ceme- 
tery, than the more haaty burial of a battle-field ; but 
this is by no means conclusive. 

The graves are at once discernible from the surrounding 
soil, the natural soil being a yellow day, whilst the earth 
of the graves is nearly black. It is impossible, with any 
accuracy, to trace the exact forms of the graves, some 
appear to be circular, and to vary in size from 10 to 40 
feet in circumference, others appear to be of an oblong 
form ; one grave is much larger than tibe rest, and is of 
about 60 feet in length and 20 in width. There are 
doubtless more of these graves in the bordering fields. 
It is worthy of note that a neighbouring meadow ia 
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called the Church ISeld, and a portion of the land oa 
which these discoTeries Trere made is still called Sum 
FHeld. Both these names, probably, have referenoe to the 
formerly nnerea sur&ce of the ground, caused by a great 
number of burial mounds. The fragments of Pottery 
vary muoh in their oharacter, some being of the rery 
rudest workmanship, whilst others have been more care- 
fully manufactured; and a few small pieoea of Samian 
Ware were found ; * mingled with them, were the bonea 
of different animals — die horse, the deer, the boar, &c., 
but no human bones ; muoh of the earth, atones, and 
pieces of wood bear evident marks of the action of fire ; 
beyond these there was nothing found, except a portion 
of a flint arrow-head and a p^ of a hand mill stone. 
Not a single coin or piece of metal was discovered. The 
ciroumstanoes that all the fragments of pottery, and nearly 
all the bones of animals, are broken up into small pieces 
lying equally at the bottom aa at the top of the dark soil, 
and that the graves are about three feet deep, narrow at 
the bottom and widening to the surface, lead me to think 
that the present graves are only the trenches of the origioal 
harrows, but that the field has been gradually levelled for 
agricultural purposes, and that the plongh and the spade 
have in prooess of time filled up the original trenches with 
the soil, urns, bones, &c., of the burial mound. 

The accompanying rough diagrams will explain this 
-. — ^ theory to the eye. In 

r\ 



the upper diagram, 
(A) represents the 
monad of a barrow 
and (B) the trench 
about it in their 
undisturbed condi- 
tion. The lower 
diagram shews the 
mode in which the 
present appearances 
may have been pro- 
duced, viz., by the 
earth, urns, &o., of 




^ 



tbcit own use the burial place of the coaquered [wopU. 



■ of the tail appropiiatad to 
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the original mound (A) being used to fill up the original 
treuoh (B), so producing the present surface (C) with its 
present " graves." 

Walter Field, M.A. 



In Noremher of the year 1854, whilst making a ditch 
on a farm called " Fambridge," the property of Mr. A. 
Barnard, in the parishes of Cressing and While Notley, 
the labourers cut across a narrow slip of clay mixed with 
obarooal, in which were portions of bone and numerous 
fragments of pottery. The pottery appeared clearly to 
consist of fragments of Boman urns, which had been 
disturbed since they were deposited. A basket full of 
the fragments and bones was reserved for examination. 
On washing and comparing them, portions of at least 
nine, perhaps of ten or eleven, urns were found. 

Ko. 1 is half the rim of a vessel of red colour, about 

one foot in diameter ; Ko. 2, of a dark red ware, is 

represented in the accompanying 

wood cut; No. 3 of a clean red 

ware scored inside, as if a blunt 

instrument had been drawn across 

it in parallel lines ; No. 4 is like 

the above, only that it is blackened 

inside, whilst No. 3 is of a clear 

rod. The bottom of a 5th of smooth 

black ware. The rims of a 6th and 

7th. Some fragments of an 8th of a porous dark ware. 

Several other fragments, making nine at least, and 

probably ten or eleven, different vessels. 

These may be the remains of only one sepulchral deposit 
which has been since disturbed, but more probably of 
several deposits. The bones were sent to an anatomist, 
who pronounced one to be the tooth of a horse, the others 
to be human bones. 

Near the same farm house, on the slope of a ' hill, 
running down to a brook, is a field called in the old parish 
map " Camp Field," it was until within fourteen or 
fifteen years the only square field on the farm. In April, 
1851, while stubbing for gravel in this field, the lahourers 
came upou a layer of burnt stouos (flints) in the form 
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of a oresceDt, upon which was a layer composed apparently 
of charcoal and burnt bones, two inches thick, oovered 
by another layer of burnt stones, and then by the soil. 
At one point of the crescent were found two urns, one 
within the other, both filled with a partly white substance. 
The urns are of very . rude workmanship, apparently not 
turned on the lathe, and very imperfectly burnt ; in shape 
and character they resemble the pattern which antiquaries 
declare to be of British fabrication. 

The "Crescent" is probably a portion of a circle, the 
base of a funeral pile ; and it is not unlikely that a tumnlas 
of earth or small stones has been raised over this circle ; 
the urns containing the ashes being deposited, as is some- 
times tlie oase, at tiie outer edge of the tumnloa. 
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AbergftTeaiiy, Woodea Efflgy at .... 

AdeUrd, fining (Ace at WilUiHm Abbey.... 
*itnli», Qnemof Heniyl., BsnebetreM of W 
.Mf gu, of Uonia, at Waltham .... 

.£tlielBtan, Kmof Thoni le Pnids .... 

^Xthallnrht, Sing of Eemt, DoamB af .... 
Ailaid, see Adelanl 

AleBton, Ibo 8ax(m,Uanor held by .... 

Alfred (King), ChianelB of tlie Lea cot by 

Iawb concermng Wounda 

GUded Dragon, Ziuign of , . , , 

AmbrMbary Banli^ Site of Ancient Camp 

Anqihone, BfUeriaay .... 

Anehop-liDlda, Note .... .... 

Angen, Hoajntal founded by Henry IL •• . . 
An^o-Baxon, Architectiire .... .... 

Coina .... .... 



- Dialeo^of Eaat Saxons 
-Lam 

-Binge 

- Woi* in Chnjchea of Eaeex . . 



Anne, Hermitage of St, Great Leigha 

Anne of derea, Cutle and Manw of Hadleigh granted to 

Antiquarian Society, founded by Axdibialiop FarkoT, Liat of Memben 

Appledore, Daoiah Fortreaa at 

Arma of Enei familiee, HS. 

Suffolk, Norfolk, Emox and Kant fiuniliea, U88. 

Quartered by Btrangman 

in ChclmafoTd Cbnroh and Toirer 

of Do VereFanuly,... 



. Quartered by NeriU .. 

of Wert Ham Abb^ , . . . 

in Hadleigh Qinich . . . . , . 

Azma for Eaitbnry Hall, beqneat of . ■ ■ . 

AiTow-liead, flint, at N. Ookenden . . . . 
Archer, Silver Seal of Bobert Le — woodcat 

AAmiea Churah .... . . , , 



LH, 199, 201 
199, 200, 201 
. . 200, 201 
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Arkesdan Earl; EiikIuIi Chancel , . , . 

Konnaii Font .... . , , . 

BiaasiBlKQi^of o^)usl>t •■■• 

Tom!) of R, CnttB .... 

Sir Ho^ MiddletOB, Knight 

Ashbonibaiii, Lord. HS8. CoU«ctioiis lolatiug to Eh 
Aahdon, Tomb of B. Tyn«U .... 
Anhdown, Moond and Boman Bemuns .... 
Aahingdon, Battle ot B7 the B«t. W. K Hejgate 
Aningdon, Battle at .... .... 

Plnmborongh Moont , , . , 

Asnmdun, Choich built by Cannte and TborUll 
Astle iSBS., Accoont of. Bf H. W. King, Esq. 
Atte-Hoo, Anna . , . . , . , . 

Andley End, Ancient itinga found at .... 

History of. By Loid Brayteooka 

Augustine Priory, Little Leiglia .... 

Ay liner de Yalenca, Oooit held at Stntford by 
A^oSe FamEy .... .... 



Boddow, Gtarmenta for Flay hired .... . , , . 
Batldog Pariah, Not«e on BegiEten. By K W. King, Esq. 
Ancient Familiea recorded in Begiater 



-- Chtiatian Names adopted by Poritaoi 

- CollectionB for History of. By K Sage, Eaq. 



Barnabm, Contributioa to Damnow Feasts 
Baron, Anna of . . .... .... 

Battlow, Homan Ring, with G)em . . , , 

Basildon, Boman Watch-flze .... 

Batayle Family .... 

Battle Ditches at Safl^^m Walden .... 

Bawdken, from Baldacus .... .... 

Boanchamp, Arms o^ Chalmaford Church .... 

Becontree Hundred, G^ealogiea of FamUiee in 
Bells at Chelmafbrd, Inscriptiona on .... 

^^^— Kast Ham .■•• .... 

Dunmov .... .... 

Bemfleet, Danish Ounp at ... . .... 

BendlaiFM (Saijeant), Uotto .. .... 

Berden, Cniciform Chnrch .... .... 

Eariy English Work 

Bernard Family . . .... 

Bernard-Sparrow Family .... .... 

Billcricay, Notee of Botoan Bamains at. By Edmund Bobeits, E^. 

Grant of Market and Fairs .... 

■ Qlagtrations of Homan Pottery 
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BillaricAy Name .... 

Um», Fatem, Amphone, 

Hiro of Oarmenta ft>r Miracle Play 

Bircluuiger Church, Nomuui Woik . , . , 

Biidbrook, Boman Teaael . , , , , , . . 

Biahop'B Shfftfoni, Poesy Bing .... 

filnntawallB, Eaithworki 
Boor, Bones of . , 
Bodon, Amu of . . 
Boleyn, Amu, at Stiatford 

Bones of *nimi^l» 

Bonhunt Faim, mined Chapel 
BoBcawrai, Hon. J., Baikiiig Begiater . 
Bot, tar Ii^nriee, nader AaghSaatm Iaw 
Boulogne, Coont of, at Stntfbrd 
BourchisT family .... , 

Btaintrae, Uiiacle Flay .... 

fitasB HoDUinents in Qmichea of N.W. Ei 

^ at Eart TTwTrt , 

lowof .... .... .... 

Bing tram Newport .... . ■ . ■ ■ • ■ • 

Braybrooke, Lord. Andsnt and Medisval Tiog^ Binga diwoT«md is 

County of Easex .... .... 

Breame F^mSy, Mouoment, vitbEfflgiea.... .... 

BrentfoKt, Danes defeated at .... .... 

Ib'raitwood, Hire of Flayen' Qannenta .... .... 

Ktitagne, Aims of ^ .... .... 

Biieb in Chatmsford Church .... .... 

Bristowe, Waights of, at Chelmsford .... .... 

Britain. Historical Collections, U8. by Moiant .... 

British Bcmaios at N. Ockenden and White Notley .... 

Tase, Waltham Ahbcy .... .... 

BronzeBings .... •■■. .■•. •••■ 

Roman Antiipitina jbnnd at Oalchest«r and Ha^ Tey 

Plates,... 

Soman, found at Harlow {plate} .... ••.. 

Broited CboTch, Early Ti'"gii«l' and Decorated Woik .... 
Bnckin^iam, £^1 ot, Imnirection at Teadring inqniied into hy 
Bolls, MS CoQection of 

Backhnnt Wood, granted to East Ham Abhey .... 

Bulmer,AnnB of .... •■•• ■■■• 

Bnlphan Fen, British and Soman Bemains ..■• 

BoTgh, Hnbert de, Hadleigh Caafle built by .... 

Honour of Bayleigh .... .... 

Burgsted Orange, Monlis of Btiatfocd Abbey nnu>T«d to 

Bnrial Begister of Barkiiig, Extiacts £rom .... 



Camp, Daniah, at Bemfleet and Shoebuiy 
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Ounp, Bonun, at Billoricaj . . .... - • ■ • 

AmbreabiiTy Banks .... ...■ 

Nftdng Common .... '■■' 

BkffivnWalden .... .... 

Cunp Field, WMte Notley, Bomsn Bem^na .... 
Ounpball Fwiuly .. -... ■■.■ •■-■ 

CBnewdou, derivation of Name .... .... 

Canfleld, Dunmow FeMts •••• ...• 

Canter^my, Ndiman Orypt .... .... •••■ 

Canute, mTsnon of .... .... > ■ ■ * 

ChoTcli at Ammdim, bnQt by ■ ■ . • . . . ■ 

CaipethuD, Grove of ..>. >..• ■■■. 

Outwiight, Bishop of Cherter, Buking Begwtw .... 

Cemetery, Roman, at Billericay .... — 

BritiBh and Boman, at N. Ockenden and White NoUay 

Anglo-Saxon, at linton H««tlk .... .... 

Chamber (Great), in Ancient Houses ' .... .... 

Ohaocellor, F. Architecture of Chelmifbid Chnrdi .... 

ChanncIsM River • • . ■ . ■ ■ - • - . • 

Chantries at Cbolmafbrd Church •>.. .... 

Chantry at East Ham Church .... .... 

Charmi, Kngs worn as .... .... .... 

ChalmsfoTd,Arch in Chancel .... .... .... 

Amu, Coats of .... ■ ■ ■ . •••• 

Bella 



- Black Boy, Oarred Boar 

— Boorohier Family and Anns 



- Bridge, temp. Hen. I. 



— Ohancel 

— Chantries 

— Chimes 



-Onildt .... .... 

— Hostelry .... .... 

— Inventory of Chnrch Gooda ■ ■ ■ . 

— Library given by J. Eni^tbridge, D.D. 

— Members returned tb Parliament 

— Hildmay, Honnment to .... 

— Miracle Flay* .... .... 



-Meuntney Family and Arms .... .... .... 

Chantrr .... .... .... 

- MBS. relating to .... 

-Parish Account Book, Exbacts from Old, by Arcbdeaoon 

Mildmay .... .... .1., .... 
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Chelnufbrd, Vera, Family and Arms of De . . . . .... . , , . 

Cheater, Harold &t .-.. .... ■-.- .... 

Chesterford, Ronun and Medieevftl Rings .... .... 62, ( 

Qiickney Church, Biuod Work, and Decorated Font .... 

Altar Stone .... .... .... 

Chingford Church, Brass Fltttca an4 Effigies of Rampston .... 

ChiBbaEl, Chorch .... .... .... .... 

Chriahall Church, Decorated Btyle .... .... .... 

Biaasof Sir John de la Pole and lady .... 

Canopied Tomb .... .... .... 

Open Boats.... .... .... .... 

Chtysom Children .... .... .... .... 

Church Goods, MS. Inventories. See Chalmsford and Dunmow .... 

Churches of North- Wivt Emse. By Bbt. J. K Sperling .... 

CSstorcian UookB, habits of living .... .... .... 

Buildings ..■• .... .... .... 

Clarke, J., Notes on the Name of Sa&on Waldon .... .... 

Qavering Church, Screen ; Stained disss ; EfSgy .... .... 

Clement, Arms .... .... .... .... .... 
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